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PREFACE 


While ^pecktiKcd studies m Chinese literiitiLre multiply* an 
adequate history df Chinese literature based upon such studies 
has still to he written* It is, therefore* necessary to keep those 
prelimmary materials accessible* Most of the eight artides re* 
printed in this volume have been unavailable for some time, 
and their reissue has been undertaken to fulfill a demand which 
is* if not vociferous* at least persistent p Sdc of the studies first 
appeared in issues of the tfanard Journal of Asiaiic Studies that 
lire now out of prints The editor b grateful to Ejnar Munks- 
gaard. Ltd, publisher of Studia Seriea Bernhard Karlgren Dedi- 
cofo* for permission to include James R. Hightowers “Some 
Characteristics of Parallel Prose** and to The Journal of Asian 
Studies for permission to reprint his own “Some Limitatinns of 
Chinese Fiction"* from The Far Eastern Quarferty. 

In the present publication, original page numbers have been 
retained at the top of the page and continuous page numbers 
have been added at the foot of the page. Additions and correc¬ 
tions (in which reference is made to the onginal pagination) have 
been listed at the end uf each article and a list of abbreviatidns 
used in the text may l>c found facing page 1. 

J. L. B. 

November 1* Tt04 
Cambridge, MassochusetU 
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Introduction 

Tu Fu thinks Lu Chi wrote the W^fu when he was twenty 
years old: (cf. in Collected Poem», Si^pu 

te‘ung-k'an ed. ft.lBa) , Ho Ch'o W*# {Hn WiE, — 3t3l)- how¬ 
ever, wntes that the poet misinterpreted Tisang Jnng-fasu’s 
statement quoted in the W^~hruan eommeatary of Li Shan ^ 
W; in his hook puiTxjrting to eomect Ho ChVs errors, Hsii Pan- 
feng defends To I'll. All we oan say, then, is 

that Lu Chi wrote down the 1658 characters of his rhymeprose * 
on literature sometime before he was killed in A. D, 303, aetat. 43. 

This compact essay is cxnsidered one of the most articulate 
treatises on Chinese poetics. The extent of its influence in Chinese 
literary history is equalled only by that of the more compie- 
hensive siith-centuiy work, Wen-heiit tiaa-ttms of Lm 

HsiehM. 

* " Rti^epraar ** i| deri’THl from * IteiapniB ** td Geraun imdievtlmti, 
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The Wen-fu pnqper consists of 131 distichs, mostly pafalld 
lines or iiotithetiCRl couplets. A large majority of these distichs, 
10a to be exact, are Ui aix*charactef lines; couplets in four- 
character lines amount to 17 only (gg 8, 9, 17. 36. 37, 63. 67, B8. 
7a, 73. 94, 95. Ill, lia, US. 118, 119). Of the renmining 9 
distichs. 5 are in five-character lines (SS 18, 41, 4€, o9. 0*); one 
each in seven- {| 99), eight- (S 100), and fifteen-characler lines 
(113) i and finally there is one Irregular couplet C5 134). which 
may be classed ns a variation of the eight-character line. The 
term Four-and-Sut Prose " (jrad-fiu ST^C^t), then, applies 
to the TI CTi./u, for the two classes combined leave only D distidis 
out of 131 unaccounted for; although fourH^haracter lines are not 
BO numerous as the six-ciarncter ones. 

As the preface in normal prose comprises 140 characters, w*hile 
the disUchs araoiuil to ISIS chnractera and the transition words 
(§§8, 10. 13. IT. 41. 67, 7«. 94. 99, 111. 118, 144) to 45, the 
text of the entire Win-fu as I have established it Comprises 1658 
characters. 


This is not the first translation of the HVn-/u: Dr. G. Mah- 
cotT^'g first French version appeared in 1948 {Lt " Fou " dojis 
fc HVn-maan, Paris. 84-97) and his second in 1948 (Aotho/ojjie 
rauoTinee de la UiUratuK eftinoiie, Paris, 419-445); the late B. M, 
Alexeiev published his Russian rendition In 1944 (BulUim de 
I'Aeademk det Science, de I'URSS," Classe dcs sciences Iitt«ai«ig 
ct Imguistiques” 3(4).143.64): Mr. Cu'en SKIh-hsiang and Mr, 
E. H. Hughes ha^^ each given us an English translation, the 
ormcr in his study entitled Literature as Light against Dark- 

•Jn^vcrsily Semieenteimial Papers No. 
11, Collr^ of Afls, Peiping. 1948) and the latter in mimeographed 
form, privately circulated.* Accepting Mr. Bernard Bebenson’s 
^I cnge. Then dare to translate the ancient Chinese and 
Indian thinkers (Sketch fer a SelJ-Forirait), I felt that J had 
to make my translation independently on the basis of '* my little 


s-i- Sc M,. fw. „.i„ „ 
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pflychosincitogy**^ Hcooe, I have not made liie of the previoua 
tran^IatjonS} excellent as they seem to be^ 

The subtitles ai^ tny own contribution. That the subdivision 
is not arbitrary can be seen lirom the rhyme scheme (sec Appendbe 
I), Pgr the sake of the reader who might be puzzled at the 
apparently inconoisteat use of pronouna in my translationt it may 
be here stated that they are all interpolated by me* except in 


1 

1: 

•‘I" (4^) 

s 

70: 

*' my heart " 



“ me " (*) 

s 

101: 

“1" (^S^) 

§ 

106; 

*' my two hdoHa " {"THS?) 


1^3; 

" my power" (4t^J) 

1 

134: 

*- 1 " (#). 


I employ you ** and " he and even " we " indiscrttiimalely iu 
accordance with my sense of rhythm. 

1 am grateful to Mr. Archilmld MacLei&h, the Boy Is ton Pro¬ 
fessor at Har\'ard University* for the interest he has taken in my 
translation. If tt ia at all readable, it is due in great measure to 
Mr* MacLiush. 


Aj far M iwtfcl I wki one with m contemponjy of KcoBBEjhQ^fi': "'ll fHErt dim 
bi dnx mtsU / O qn'm vmt dirt; / Le» beta ptcpom / mmt H w firilt pM 

bujoun c^tefp / dter / DbIjct / Mbjb Muter. . ^ I omoCKt 

eeipecMy tecuuK | binlc4 Mtae. ra SOvtium' inioncliHifi E fiut ivltcr f'enploi / 
Pu tmi. du moi » At ipic, commutifk mn to tdegaie mj potei to ^ 

tlinbo of Appeudkia. 
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Translation 

llHFIkrEPSO&i; on LjTtttATURE 
PsErACE 

(SI MO) 

(in UKRHrMRD prose) 

Each titM 1 study the works of great writers. I flatter myself 
1 know how their minds worked. 

Certain^ opresrion in I™gu^ .„d Uin charging of word. ,rith 
meaning can be done in various ways. 

NwrerlteteM w. .podr of heanty and nglinan,. of good and 
bad [m each htemiy work]. ® 

mcncvw I »ril. myKlf, I obtain greater and greater inaighl, 

‘^^id oup^rr 

and our style may fall short of our ideas 
^^ndly. then, lira nnt eo much in kno«-ing aa in dning. 
nve wntten thia rhymcprose on litemtnre to eapatiale on the 
”^^«'*-l.ndh.d„„.nrgeaaw.ll. 

May it h. c„„aidei«f. eomeday, m. cd..n,ti,c treatment 

'‘"'■t.n:;:tirmTn:;f"“ 
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However, the conjuring hand of the artist being what it is, I 
cannot possibly make my words do the trick. 

Nevertheless, what I am able to say I have put dowii here. 


Text 

A 

(SS 1-7) 

Pkefahation 

Taking his position at the hub of things, [the writer] contem¬ 
plates the mystery' of the universe; he feeds his emotions 
and his mind on the great works of the past. 

a0^ia»as 

Moving along with the four seasons, he sighs at the passing of 
time; gazing at the myriad objects, he thinks of the com¬ 
plexity of the world. 

He sorrows owr the falling leaves in virile autumn; he takes joy 
in the delicate bud of fragrant spring. 

With awe at heart, he experiences chill; his spirit solemn, he tunus 
his gaze to the clouds. 

He declaims the superb works of his predecessors; he croons the 
dean fragrance of past worthies. 

He roams in the Forest of Literature, and praises the symmetry of 
great art. 

KiaSSfifij»apf 

Moved, he pushes his books away and takes the writing-brush, 
that he may express himself tn letters. 
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B 

(£S 8-ie) 

Process 

« iteiSKB 

At first he mthholds bia sight and turns his hearing inward; he [g 
lost in thought, questioning everywhere. 

His spirit gallops to the eight ends of the universe; his 
wanders along vast distances. 

In the end, as his mood dawns ciearer and clearer, objects, eJean- 
^ cut now in outline, shove one another forward. 

the extract 

01 the bix ArtSn 

■“ •'“"S' 'I’' 

nether sprmg, he immerses himself. 

TT*? '"hen a darting fish, 

h the hook m Its gilfo, leaps from o deep lake; floating 

u!rh^“ 7- Wirb^flying bird, with 

““■' “ • h. pioto 

rhjdhms never sung in a thousand years 

He spurns the morning blossom, now full blown; he plucks the 
rvenmg bud, which has yet to open. 

He sees pi^ jmJ p^ent in a moment; he touches the four seas 
^ the twinkling ol an eye. 
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C 

(SS 17 2Q) 

Words, Words, Words 

Now he selects ideas and fixes them in their order; he euznines 
words and puts them in their places. 

He taps at the demr of all that is colorful; he chooses from among 
everything that rtngs^ 

Now he shakes the foliage by tugging the twig; now he follows 
back along the waves to the fountainhead of the stream. 

Sometimes he brings out what was hidden; sometimes, looking for 
an easy prey, he bags a hard one. 

Now* the tiger puts on new stripes, to the oonstematiou of other 
beasts; now, the dragon emerges, and lerrilies aU the birds. 

Sometimes things fit together, are easy to manage; sometimes they 
jar each other, are awkward to manipulate^ 

He empties his mind completely^ to concentrate his thoughts; be 
collects his wits before he puts words together. 

He traps heaven and earth in the cage of form; he crushes the 
m3*riad objects against the tip of his brush. 

At first they hesitate upon hts parched lips; finaJl^^ they flow 
through the wcU-moistened brush. 
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Reason, supporting the matter [of the poem], stiffens the trunk; 
style, depending from it, spreads luxiiriancx around. 

Emotion and expression never disagree: all diangea fm his mood] 
are betrayed on his face. 

If the thought touches on joy, a smDe is inevitable; no sooner Is 
sorrow spokfi^ of tkan a fiigh ^iscapc'^^ 

Sometimes words flow easily as soon as he grasps the brush; some- 
times he sits vacantly, nibbling at it. 


D 

(SS a(^S5) 
VlBTtrE 


There is joy in thij vocation; all sages esteem it. 

We [poets] struggle with Non-being to force it to yield Being; we 
knock upon Silence for an answering Music. 

We enclose boundless space in a square foot of paper; we pour 
oat a deluge from the inch-apaoe of the heart. 

Lanfiuage spreads wider and wider; thought probes deeper and 


The fra^nce of ddidons flowers is diffused; exuberant profusion 
of green twigs is budding. 

A .fad fly ,fli„ 

anse from the Forest of Writing Brushes 
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E 

(H 

DlVEHStTY 
{i) The PoeCt Ann 
(5S 30-43) 

Forms vary in a tliousand ways; objects are not of one measure. 

Topsy-turvy and fleeting, shapes are hard to delineate. 

Words vie with words for display, but it is mind that controls 
them. 

CoEifroDted with fariiigiDg somfitiiiDg into being or leaving It tm- 
s&id, he groans; betvreen the shalJow and the deep he mates 
his choice resolute]^. 

muLijmmm 

He mny depart from the square and deviate from the compasses; 
for he is bent cm esploring the shape and exhausting the 
reality. 

Hence, he who would dazzle the eyes makes much of the gorgeous; 
he w^ho intends to convince the mind values cogency. 

If persuasion is your aim* do not be a stickler for detaib; when 
your discourse is lofty, you may be free and easy in your 
language. 
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(ii) Genres 
(SS 48-40) 

SAift (lyric poetry) traca emotioju dainUly; Fu (rhymeprose) 
embodies objects brightly, 

Pei (epitaph) balances substance «nth style; Zei (dirge) ts tense 
And moumfiil. 

mmvmi&m stmammst 

Min§f (mscnptjon) u cotnpreheiutve and coiicUe. gentle and 
generoua; CAm (admonition), which praise^ and blameap 
is clear-cut and vigorous. 

mmmai 

Swiif (Mlogj') is free and easy, rich and tush; Lun (disquisition) 
is rarified and subtle, bright and smooth. 

aewwiffistitt 

Tsoti (memortaj to the throne) ia quiet and penetrating, genteel 
and decorous; SAuo (discourse) is dazzling bright and ei- 
travagantly bizarre. 

Different os these forms are, th^ all forbid deviation from the 
straight, and interdict unbridled license. 

Essentially, words must conununicate, and reason must dominate; 
pmlixty and tong-windedness ore not conuneiidable, 

F 

(i|50-6e) 

Multiple Aspbctb 

As an object, literature puts on numeruus shapes; as a form, it 
undergoes diverse changes. 
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Ideaa should be cleverly brought together; Imigunge should be 
beoutUully commiasioticd. 

And the mutation of sounds and tones should be tike the five 
colors of embroidery sustaining each other. 

It is true that your moodsj which come and go withO'Ut uoticet 
embarrass you by their ficklenessj 

But if you can rise to all emergencies and know the correct order, 
it will be like opening a channel from a spiring of water. 

U. however, you have missed the chance and reach the sense be¬ 
latedly, you wifi be putting the tail at the head. 

The sequence of dark and yellow being deranged, the whole 
broidery will look smudged and blurred. 


G 

Revision 
(§5 57 - 61 ) 

Now you glance back and are constrained by an earlier passage; 
now you look forward and are coerced by some anticipated 
line. 

Sometimes your words jar thou^ your reasoning is sound, some¬ 
times your language is smooth while your ideas make 
trouble; 

Such collisions avoided, neither suffers; forced together, both 
suffer. 
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6S3 

Weight merit or demerit by the milligram; decide rejection or 
netentioa by a hairbreadth. 

If your idea or word has not the correct weight, it haA to go, 
however comely it may look. 

H 

Key Passages 

(31 6e-6d) 

Maybe your language is already ample and your reasoning rich, 
yet your ideas do not round out. 

If what must go on cannot be ended, what has been aaid in full 
rannat be added to. 

Put dm™ terse phrases here and there at key positions; they 
will iniiigorate the entire piece. 

Your words will acquire their proper ^'alues in the light of these 
phra^^. 

This clever trick wiU spare you the pain of deleting and cadaing. 

I 

(53fl7-71) 

PlAGlAlUaM 

It may be that language and thought blend into damMoened 
gauze—fresh, gay, and exuberantly luah; 
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in^mm 

Glo'ning like nmny-eolared broidery, moumful as multiple chorda; 

But assuredly there is nolhiug novel in my writing, ii it coltiddes 
with earlier moaterpiecca. 

True, the arrow struck my heart; what a pity, then, that othera 
were struck befoK me. 

As plagiarism vrill impair my integrity and damage my probity, 
1 must rcnaunce the piece, however fond I am of it. 

J 

(SS 78-78) 

Purple Patches 

HR mutest 

It may be that one ear of the stalk buds, its lip standing promU 
nent. solitary and exquisite. 

But shadows cannot be caught; echoes are hard to hind. 

Standing forlorn, your purple passage juts out conspicuously; 
it can't be woven into ordinary music. 

-t'^iSlfn Steffi 

Your mind, out of step, finds no male for it: your ideas, wandering 
hither and thither, refuse to throw away that solitary 
passage. 

aaiEWUiif 

^Vhen the rock embeds jnde, the mountain glows; when the stream 
is impregnated with pearls, the river becomes alturing. 

When the hazel and arrow*thom bush is spared from the sickle, 
it will glory in its fuliage. 
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We will weave the market aitty into the claaaicBl melody; perbap® 
we may thus rescue what is beautifuJ. 

K 

(Ig79-fli3) 

Five Imperpectioks 
(■) In Vactto 
(5§ 79-ai) 

Maybe 3 'ou have entrusted your diction to an anemic rhythm; 
livmg m a desert, you have only yourself to talk to. 

When you look down into Silence, you sec no friend; when you 
lift your ga^e to Space, you hear no echo. 

It is like striking a single chord^t rings out, but there is no music. 

(li) Discord 
(!S S2-S4) 

Maybe you fit your words to a frazzled music; merely gaudy, your 
langungv Ifickii charm* 

iEtffSiilifjSft jg^niiirs^ 

As beauty and uglmess are commin^ed, your good stuff suffers. 

It IS like ^e harsh note of a wind instmraent below in the court¬ 
yard; there jj music, but no hannony, 

16 
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(ill) Novelty for Nwell^'s Stdce 
(SS 85-87) 

Mnybe yau forsake leason and strive for the bizarre; you are 
merely searching for inanity and pursuing the trivial. 

Your language lacks sincerity and is poor in love; your words 
wash back and forth and never come to the point. 

They are like a thin chorrj violently twanging—there ia harmony, 
but it is not sad. 


(iv) Ucetiee 

(|g 88-00) 

Maybe by galloping unbridled, you make your writing sound well; 
by using luscious tunes, you make it alluring. 

Merely pleasing to the eye, it mates with vulgarity—a line voice, 
but a nondescript song. 

It reminds one of Fang-lu and Sang-chien,—it is sad, but not 
decorous. 

(v) Insipidity 
(IS Ol-QS) 

Or perhaps your writing is simple and terse, all superfluities 
removed-— 

So much so that it lacks even the lingering flavor of a socrifictRl 
broth; it rather resembles the limpid tune of the ver¬ 
milion chord.” 
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“ One mAn sings, and three men do the refrain it is deeDrous, but 
it laclu beauty. 


L 

(§SI 04-100) 

VAaiABiLiTr 

^ sftiia w:tm 

As to whether your work should be loose or constricted, whether 
you should mould it by gazing down or looking up, 

jtewai# 

You will aecommodale ncccfisary variation, if you would bring out 
all the overtones. 

Maybe your language is simple, whereas yo«r conceits are clever; 
maybe your reasoning is plain, but your words fall too 
lightly. 

ifaybe you follow the beaten track to attain greater novelty; 
maybe you immerse yourself in the muddy' water—^to reach 
true limpidity, 

^ffF5iiisa« 

Well, perspicacity may come after closer inspection; subtlety may 

eB5U€ tncire polkhjng. 

It is like dancers Hinging their sleeves in harmony with the beat 
or singers throwing their voices in tune with the chord. 

All this is what the wheelwright Pien despaired of ever explain¬ 
ing, it certainly is not what mere language can describe. 
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M 

(Sg 10l-l0») 

Mabtehfieces 

I have been paying' tribute tn laws of words and rules of style. 

I know well what the world blames, and 1 am familiar with what 
the worthies of the past praised. 

Originality Is a tiling often looked at sskanc?c by the fixed eye. 

The /fi-gcniB and jade beads, they say, ore as numerous as the 
** pulse in the middle of the field " [which everyone eau 
pick]. 

PiHI:S:P9l5 

As inexhaustible os the space between heaven and earth, and 
growing co-ctemalJy with heaven and earth themselves. 

The world abounds with masterpieces; and yet they do not fill my 
two hands. 


N 

(£§ 107-110} 

The Poet'h Despair 

How 1 grieve that the bottle is often empty; how 1 sorrow^ that 
Elevating Discourse is hard to continue. 

mnm^rnm i^Ji#jgDiiiii 

No wonder I limp along with trivial rhythms and make indifferent 
music to complete the song. 
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I always conclude a piece with a Imgering regict; can I be itniia 
and scif-aatisfied? ^ 

«ai®i^Ppfe 

1 fear to be a drurnmer on an earthen jug; the jinglera of jade 
pendants will laugh at me. 


O 


(II11M34) 


iKaetaATiox 


(i) 

^ iAmz& 

As for the interaelioti of sthnuJus and response, and the prindple 
of the flowing and ebbing of inspiration, 

±Wjh 

\ou cannot hinder its coining or stop its going. 

aSSirt 

It vanishes like a shadow, and it comes like echoes. 

^E Hea>cnly Arrow is at its fleetest and sharpest, what 
usion IS there that cannot be brought to order? 

thought bursts from the heart; the stream of words 
rushes through the lips and teeth. 

Luiunan^^nd^magnificence wait the command of the brush and 


Shining and glittering, language 


fills your eyes; abundant and 

overflowing, music drowns your ears 
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(5) 

When, on the other hand, the Sis Ematiotia become slu^^h and 
foul, the mood gone but the psyche remaining. 

You will be aa forlorn as a dead stump, aa empty as the bed af a 
dry river. 

You probe into the hidden depth of your soul; you rouse your 
spirit to search for yourself. 

But your reason, darkened, is crouching lower and bwer; your 
thought must be dragged out by force, wriggling and 
struggling. 

So it is that when your emotions are exhausted you produce many 
faults; when your ideas run freely you conuntt fewer 
mistakes. 

True, the thing lies in me, but it is not in my power to force it out. 

And so, time and again, I beat my empty breast and groan; I 
really do not know the causes of the Ibwing and the not 
flowing. 


P 

(91 les-iai) 

Coda: Excomtttm 

The function of style is, to be sure, to serv-e as a prop for your 
ideas, 

(Yet oUotr me to expittiate on the art of lettere :) 
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KWJIMWM 

IL Lraveli over endless itdled^ remnving all obstruetmns on the way; 
it ^pansi mnmnemble yeaxs^ taking the pliioei rextily* of a 
brid|?e. 

WKSt^l&A 

I<nokiTig down^ it beqtieatha patterns to the futnrei gating up^ it 
contemplates the e3caiDples of the ancients. 

It preserves the way of W4n and Wu+ about to fall to the ground; 
and it propagates good ethos, never to perLshn 

No path is too far for it to tread; no thought h too subtle for it 
to comprehend. 

It U a match for clouds and rain in yielding sweet moisture; it is 
like spirits and ghosts In bringing about metamorphoses. 

It inscribes bronze and marble, to make virtue known; it breathes 
through flutes and strings, and is new always* 


x4i'FENDix 1^ RnvMn ScHEnvfE 

Now that 1 have funk siniTiral emten in the body of Iht teitp I masL try 
to negotiate vitb thie thede cif our poeL:; my plea ii tbat the Gssuns 1 
Luive made la bk rhymeproae XLfe itiicUy metiienJ and not poetied. 

By truiilDting fu aa " rhymeprose ** I hav^ Bjwirnud tliat St ip a variety 
of prow. Yet t am awafR that mue.K cqniToviimy haa ovef the exact 

iiatun- of tliis gearr. Far thoMi of the cnlicA wba bifurcate alt wntmgs into 
rhymed aad unrhymed dassea^ fv ii vem; for who poatt regular rhythmic 
patterns ms a rrltmon for verse, Jht 'a con^ilered proae. Fending a detailed 
atudy of fu rhythmi, we may be pcimittcd to take H a* prose, 

McBJuwhilc I abaU here dueuai the rhyitue deheme of the Win-^fv ou the 
baiia of phondogy. It ii tnie that Ch'ie.h^jfm loundj are not 

exactly conteinpnraneova with the date of the bnt as none of the 

rhyme-bdoka of Lu Chi'a time k eiciant, we have to fall back flpon the Tang- 
Sung rhyme-pattenu. 
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The four preceding trnniktort cgiUd profltmUjf h»%'e pii!il a tnt bdie utlen- 
tkm to the rfaytne xcheniei of the textj ( fuid ell of theBi luinpin^ together 
44 101 - 110 , which dlttincHrlj fell into two heterogcneoue parti (101-1(16 and 
107-1101; Dbc of Uiein even imbdividei the whole into two lectioni, 10I-I09 
unif KH-no. It ii b Mcordance with rhyme that I have miule two wctniii 
out of the ten distidu. 

I bdbve 1 have made pmStabte uee of the thfnff-hai 

edited by the late Froleisar Sii£>i Chkn-ehlh gtSfctt of Pckiriff 
published in 1045, as well oi the detailed itudy of the rhynei of wly Cliiiieee 
rmtMi by Ye Ub-yett in ihm voliLEuea, Fdping, 

11>36)—in poTtieiiljir the Mmni;| vohirtit dcaliog with the Wci-Cliiit^iiii|f.Ch'i 
writers. 

The nJpk&bctnatioai af Ardent Bauaildy wnrk«d out hy Pinfwqr BemhAnJ 
Kaeloile^, could hive been tt bit more accurate: e. g., the bilablola p\ m 
might have been dlitiu^iuih^d from their hibijd countei^artji 
J the JiihiBc appUes to the dcnld h (|g) verauj the pidaijl 
^ i i'fner difftLaciioiid will be in demand when nJliterati)Ciin ii itudled. 
For our present undertokm^, howevcTp xhey sm nol of much ounjci^iicnec; 
Lu Chi IniTLself does not mm to be v«y particular abnut hninophuDOUK 
rh^rtnes (e^ sec f H end j £), 


A 


Initiok 


4 1. 

m 

b' 

’1 

, 

« i. 


P' 



4 9. 


tS^ 



4 *. 


J 



4 tf. 


P' 



4 e. 

m** 

P 



4 7. 

X 

m 




Domm&nt Hhj^^iiie 


(ilmiig pItbC «3: % 


* PtxilKiaii™! .ri'iv^e tKU chsrseicT pRipetiy bdojiga In ili«Jig-p‘itig JN |¥, 
.li'iuiii, 1 rhyme which doa not oxiit in tha CA'icik^iiiinK whefr thi* ^'dew^d^ (i-®** 
rannded, ho-k'o) rhyme h bijcorpolmlfdi intn the ''"ujieft** nurt-rwuiMicd!, J' 

■hli4sg-p‘ing IT Ji. 

•‘"If it b pronDunecd tliu cfinRicter bdonip to ihuitg-p'iiiff IT. Acctirding 

In CAi.yiJa, ho’Bfirvtt. It can dm hdang to ibr doRimuil rhyme df ihlt uniihm, 

; far tbare iln variant form {J + ^ y'^p*** 4tL ) ■ Iwtcd u ntlcr the 

lallcr rhynie, 

(Cf, Yu l.Ur *"GaicrtiJ Sonney,*' tot the irniiMTildnito fliyittbf nf 

etc.) 
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S46 


Dofliinsnt Rhymei 


{diWubig tt; s 


*1SiB property bdong tn d'u-ahfiig II jjl, 

"mbm. jdt Liiitfd under m. iJu ut to be faunct undor K.iE,|91 

(RfftM*, ch'iL-flbftnE tS^ mpeetrrdf. 

Ai h tnillcr of fnet, the ft^^e dn» not cldit m iht Ch'ieh-^n^ wIkk tirift 
doted** jhjmi it iiidudei:l h the ”Open‘d jR, SUiiftly tpcAkbii^, ihctip iht 
dofnriLUit rkjme of lectiiin: if 

tFponoudCfd Cff7in% t>iT^ duTBfter from di'il-thjfinf Ail doe* ik)4 

fhjme tl d| with tbe other riijizie wor^ of KJiil ffcibOr I ite afinott tempted tn 
emend the teii tim tod tiler the ckirfeler to 'f^^, (fCiump^vtpil! SI)* 

(CAf'ftfn: #4 11+ ); eDcrpl that ^ mnaiu (■!■!) "tn iprinkle water on tha 

gmutid [preptualory to iweeping]." Furthetnunr, it miut not be Fnrgoitlcn tlinl dutilKg 
Han tinea certun t^atKlcra ending in >q *i««d to rbynm Wlti .la'ptat (rf. Y6 

I. lb, * General aurTey"; for canmpJee aee lAb-fla, "T*U*">, Tbia Wu trut only 
■d p'Jng-fheng charaeteii, but it ia powidE tbat Lu Cht extendad thia uuge and 
nude $ rkymc with cbArncter*. Inddenlally, S can alaQ betnng tn haia-p'hig 

II, 5 i but it ia, oF noune, in ti# dt'll-ablllg Wa. 

(CF. Ye U«K) 

C 

« 17. ffi 

ns. n 

i i» as 

» *0. ii 
i ai. m 

♦ a*, gc 

♦ «3. m 

♦ a* m 

♦ M- 

♦ as. as 

»*7. m 

i aa. » 

t as. isa 


Rhymea 



ihing-p'iiig 

*7 m 


M 

H 

sfl m 


M 

4i 

« X 

^ndn 

ii 

IA 

as 

Jin 

M 

M 

*• 

.as 

II 

H 

44 


H 

41 

S3 

Jnin 

M 

*1 


.ydji 

.1 

M- 

35 

.fr'ilm 

M 

4A 

SE 

,ngm 

H 


«? 

,r&n 

ii 

II 

£5 

.nkim 


i fill 


B 

» &. 

it** 

InitiiLi 

1 

i 9. 

IJI' 


♦ 10, 

m** 

Cl 

♦ 11. 

m 

ik 

i le. 


tjt'im 

1 19. 

m 

s 

♦ It. 

ii" 

i 

( IS. 


ti 

» 19. 

m 

i 
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The dDELiiiuiDl Thyme hm ia 2$ fnr it accounlj far ^ Jt, 

20, 21, 25*^, *nd (t4 fg bein^ D&ibmi; but a "'daKd"" viu^atinp af 

3g). RhyiTift yc ii represcttW by bath its dk^aa^ " op«i" (}4 as, and 
'* dosed (4 10); the Mzae u true af thyrue ^ open 27) and “ dowd ** 
(( J'T}; *«aidm (I 20) n!|]tiiiciitj only tit upen ** obsa of ^5!l» 

(Cf. YO it.t&h; for the indiacninmate rhyming of the 
groups dujiji^ tbe Han and San-kuo periods, lee 1 Jbp ” Gtneral Survey/') 


D 

Initials 


Rhyme 

i SO. ^ 




f ai. # 

• i™ 



« a*. -6 

t 



« w* i£ 

J 



ts*. ^ 

f 



* 33. flt 

f 



(Cf. YO i.4]i] 



E (iliu] 

InitUli 


Dominant Rhyme 

t SO . 

1 



M7. JK 




» 38, g 

ti 



f sD. ai 

nt 



4 M. 

* 



f 41. § *• 

t 



4 4s. la *• 

It* 



143. 9S 

f 


(ida'u-iblfig #1: ff 

4 44. tt 

ti 



4 4fi. {ft 

If 



t 40. a 




4 47. at» 

V 



4 48, 4k* 

F 



4 48. S 

if 




* Proflaiiiijced md pjwwf** Omte twn etiiirteri bdoli» to the Hcntd, 

"dowd,"*!.™!)! a. ^ 

rd«f' and fc’iKBfl* beloiif to ci iMMtig 4f S. ifitof*, the tmma 
■nd tbc UtUf “ doMdRhyme . Iwwent, ll hiil ■ ywUn^ wi<^y of i4yni* 

(Cf. Yft <.]!•> where S k untied m hefempng to the * ihym. poop.) 
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¥ 


[tiltliii 

^ SO. 


is' 

Q ai. 

W" 


f S£. 

a * 

j 

1 55. 

m 


1 54. 

M' 


t 55, 

«•* 

f 

f 


f 


DainLtimit Rhyme 



duk-p'big t: fill 


* Ihd bdoELff lo tbe HtaoDd, dam nf ffiyuu fH, 

•• wid bcbng lo tie Eml, ^open," d»m of hlia-p'bg I jt* 

(Cr. Yu f jfflb.) 


G Initiiis 

i ST, 3S Ci 

t Si. ftfi * / 

« M fS i 

f flO. * ff. 

I flL a*" f 


DcailEiAiit Hliytiw 

-ion# 

(luil-p'bg l(k 1^ .laiBff) 


* Aceordlfli? I* AnaJ|rtie D^fianjjty (nap. aS ud Hfflfl , 

ti™ two dlAl^m ihoutd beknff U» tie mscopiL "'dmed,"" dua f)f the ||| rhyige; 

Chini^h^p rditian an the glhcr hud, tAbn tW to he of the 

En^ ♦•epu,'" dw {p. affl, .fftjugT p, 4|tp, 

** Yiiiis helcHiEa to the firrt, du of hMs-p^g %} ^ ^ ^ing. 


a 


Rhymcfl 

* fl«. a 


ju-sh^g 

8* # 

f $ 

m. 

u m 

M 


k'ek. 

f4 M 

SI iF 

* w. m 

Uiek, 

4i M 

23 tB 

»M- ^ 

ia*. 

H 4i 

fiS 

Kiwh of these three rhymes amnsts of two eluKa; " ppen 
Hero the first el&io only Ls i^mplpyed. 
tCf. YC 2.8«a.) 

** uid ” diMed.' 
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I 

1 B7. VSi 

♦ «t8. m 

♦ M. 
i ?0. jfc 
4 71- m' 

* TheK bclang to hinir^p'ED^ £ Cde ''npcni** ■nrl llu ^ihrr '^dldved.^ 


Tfac tbire chir»ele±i of Lba ^ HiytPc lur all 
(Cf. Ve i^,) 

J 

*■ open " and fuSt 

" dined; 

Rhymei 

ff 

1 7*. a 



fl M 

4 78 « 

kieT 

id 

M 

IS 51 

*74, m 

jvti" 

Id. 

M 

i ^ 

*75. fS • 

f*n“ 

li 

H 

1£ 

t 70. 4|g ** 


44 

44 

a 

« rr. 

tr^wT 

m 


a 

4 78. ttt 


1# 

■a 

s 


* III ftceorduiEx witb CA^iin. Bqth tiiii dumcter ud ^ mpe apei.^ Pot a 
dElAiled dSitiuBCHi ««E Appcndii JV^ Tertiwl Notei. 

** AcenniLaff' In JiTiHlPfj^j^On Mh^vg-kn Cp. A1S) , Ihu idimftrJr h (u m 

Stj- KAJiuinN no. ao^) fflidc^ it^'daieij" (li B 

+ Apcordiri^ ta CAi-puA, {9t» A bQTnDpliDfK of bath ‘“ dowd'^; fa 
it h pifipotjared *Jwi (thaiat-Ebcof 7 Sh “dcBtd** driiv). ^pet tbc wind m 
^bdimL Uw cntiy may not be incom^t. 


Initillls 

m 

y 

I 


1 


Dpmmant Bbymc 


ten 

(h»JA-p%ff 1: ^ ,ttn) 


K 

W) InitinU 

t 70. A ^ 

* 80. jjt i 

i 81- i* (>'{■"?) 

{Cf. Y0 «ilb,) 

{ii) 

* 88 . ^ 

I BS. JR .yd 

184. jfti .yud 


Rhyme 


i CbuAVW J*- 3 


Rhymrt 

luui-p'iiir 0 jli 

M 4¥ -H 

- “ 8 A 


0( tbd twD duncLen of tJir ft riiymR one i* " open ** onil the other 
** doaed "; the third, ycdiciud, ia not leprcieplecl here. ^ beinnjpi to lb* 
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■* of :jfep the other two bem§ imrepit!d«ii«^ htre^ rnirideDtiEy, 

i« A rhyiTie not found m Ch^iehijfm, when it ii ioecifpdirmted into t^ 
pw*dj“jr ft rbyroe, 

[CL Ye «.reA.) 


(iii) 


Rhymes 

t as- at 

^rnpim 

ahang-p*uig S 

« Bd. n 

,kfmp 

M ^ tip 

* B7. ^ 


" “ fl ss 

The in eharaeters 

an ben both *' closed so is the eharacier. 

(Cf, Yfl *.T41.3 

(tv) 


Rhyme 

4 88. 

’ifi 

Iv 

4W. T 

"yef 

r m . 

ISO. n 


1 (ihang-^^g 99] ^ iw 

Of the three daaseB of the Jl| rhymes tl«! ** 

open " (44 BO) and 

yodiclaed (Qi BS) an 

Fepresemted here. (The third h dwed.") 

(Cf. YO sm.) 

(t) 

4 01, £ 

Mjfi* 

eb‘Q,«heiij M S9 

* «■ fE 

33"i«jtrt»* 

•* « 00 % 

4 03. IS 


“ “ 5S II 

(Cf. V<1 «.«b) 

L 

Initials 

Rhymes 

4 M. m 


hiLaV^ff IB H' 

4 M- « 

di- 

4 Sfl. H 

Jt* 


4 S7. ffl 


f (W-p'inC It.- ^ .(I'iBi) 

4fl«. la 

fA 

f». » 

i 


4 iw. m 

^fru0l»|7 

luill-p'illf ts lH 


rh^iTne 1! nprescaLa otie of the four nibdrriidofl^ of 
that Thymt; ^ open according to iTtomy-ywo thing-hn (p. 53BJ, cloacd in 
KAiiusiffiya Analjftk Dictioft^ (no. AM). Rhymes 14 and 16 an each 
of two subdiviakma-^^opm^ md doatd here wo have only the 
open class. 

(Cf. Yft fi.t«a.) 
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M 


f 101. ft 


f 10*. m 

1^. 

f 103. g 

mi^k^ 

1104. ai 

iiuk^ 

t IM, ^ 


1 106. tn 



tCi Y& tm.) 


Rhyme 


{Mcoml 

h S -ififej 


N 


% 107. ft 

1 

t iDfi. ^ 

k' 

i ITO. JE 

U 

i no. s 

ng 

(Cf. Y« *£3a.) 



Rhyme 


<jiHili^E S: ^ LnaH^E^) 


0 (i) 


i nt. K 

•kji 

t 11*. it 

'Ui 

1 ns. j|e 


f 114. s 

'lit 

♦ IW, ft 

*tri 

t JM. ]li 

*nff}i 

f 117. ^ 


(Cf. YO *.«8a.) 



Rhyme 


•Cfll 

(AhAng^ibiii^ flr _lfc 


(a) Initialfl 

i IIH. ^ I 

i Md. ft t 

» »«•■ * 

* >ai. til e 

* *2t. * j 

t ifs. U 1 

I 1*4. |j[] .im 

{Cf. Yfi 


Rhyme 


.t?*) 

’* (h^p*inx Id: 'it 
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P luilink 


i m. 

m 

i 1 ^ 

i 1«E. 

m 

i* 

4 ie7. 

A 

na 

i l!f^. 

jR 

Til 

i 120. 

»* 

1 

i ISO. 


di' 

4 i$i. 

n 

M 


Damitiant Rliytne 


k (ihAn^-p^inie iri J| 


belongs to U ^ which Cm be copuiiieftid ia tbe 

¥wicly uf Uh 91 rtiyiftCn M ™ietT of whldl fotir apedta (*|tuwi, 

4p' *in! iliH fDEuid un^li^ Ihflt ffajmfi in Md 

yiibl dd» sat iDfike ■ prpmte rhyme chT e9^. 


Appendix IT: Explicatory Notf-s 

fBclicTiiijr that the teit u on t!fee whals Klf^vxp^Euitary^ I have tried to mpke «■ 

ootcf ap psmiLk,) 

PmIcTacii 

ConfooM iiiylng in the Brnsh of Chfirtfrt 
P Jh' 3 <Li»OB, Tht jSMiij 0^ ike £ 0 !^ Ifi.STO-Tj 

^ nw written chumctm am i»l the fnlJ eirpnc^nt of 4i«ch. and ppmeh ^ tt«t the fuJE 
cMpsTsmon of iden."*) 

( d. The bci^iniiiEBhunitinily lo aijpt belwi^n bLawkdRfr and ftftmll twol 

iJF«u:(y facmd effprettion b 

(Tiih-thwrL, ChciO 10^—LsnoPi 

Th* CkintMt Clastia a.OaS; " It U Mi the tnuwiujf m tlung iJiml ii djJTUlllt. hut it i» 

the acting acenrdingir” «Wp) and iu 

(*Rs^-ma fu 

Sri-jm ^ ai,i Th.. «at™cnt »mtrrf.nr in* 

fj^t chaptcf of ibc Shu (Laaa!, Ci. Cf. a.Mft) muat huTt U«ii m,p!rcd by "f 

thn* 1,0 p^. (,„ Ch«u 4 i rki-An «Jb. lia aulw^mcnlatj i|..ata 

ri»^P^ • P'it«‘ivnry iuA adr 

t 

Tl W “ « «ryr for I t ffi 

S«f,tic idantiXcaiioti «f Wltdip: with iKlnii, which became the 1<fy«ota of 
^ “ St™ m Ihc r«da or monr Mar^.t.. 

nJj known *4 Waso ^ine-mbg HJljjJ, ]47<0«a, 

ncr ilocft at iccffl to havv 
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Itft MDf iutinp iffiprewkin ctu llm Clunw inliUeclttil wiidcL At tmy when 
Ei;h rrrened ihe aiicleflt Ujl Udd pcnrpoiiDdfiii hu tkaii □( lx 

ITM IuvIq^ tiw Identic tlieiu Hvei%Ir AloBfi. 

{ e. This DutlBiniibib Unt jan me. Bdt 1 am uiuUa \a m benr 4m: iL <Ua be 
ftirdered. 

I 0. ADoakiii In th^ Ujm ill Ode Ko. IM fLtaoE, €k, Cf. 

4.1*0), wliicfa tM who quoLed «t the or/ Miffji (LtaoE, Ck. Ct. 

Tim- 

! i- Mcm* iiUtbde U» ibc line flIEJt I |i b Tflo-t# cAaiitf, dupter 

tn. C When be bu desiued Jiwi^ tbc iq^Lcriiinu lijhtj [of bii ram^pnatiDn]^ be cmjt 
bewme ife-iiiboul a daw."-»LiixiEr 5BE ^ J44 
The ^<1?? of " Mn-eliuig tuog" hM^eef, Km J& 3® iiJftjlf 

] |> whkh miftkei * thiaif tn be cfeeTiiwI ewa^ bwi i «euJt or 

{abjertiTe lof iJk of deuukem. (Artlmr WiiUtT Acenu tn fallow iMi bter- 

pfcUlkjD; “Can yoy wipe and dnuLie yonr vtadon <jf ibe MynHety liH all b WFlbouit 
blur? " —fj&ff end iii Poipj^, IM,) 

I 4. Thii lODFe er Ih 9 befttiaB cuuplEt meaiia, lemding tP IhI SKlin, iKe mblitoe Hid 

tbe pui^ 

ff 0. Ijcitjg derived from tbe Coofurdmi ujinf I If (diWecli 

O.lflj Kbcck, Ch. CL LIM). ■“ aymniElry ** is Ce be undets^wd b iKr Wliw flf a cchtm* 

baJ&iiee be I ween fnm 4 ni| cotilrjit. Oti tile nlhi^ hmid. the uijLineL seems to puJI us 
back fram such pednntinlly Cpaflietiui mlerpreLaLkiD; ^ ^nnorby ^ Lheh 4 be 

utiHenlrKkl in its usnal seme of “’due proportiotiHm, ngiih, (I the tspreation 
is In refer (a ihc tetm, * sjrunoclry ^ b iwt the best tmulaticm; InsUatLi we 
nir«ht lake the term M tAOliEmounl in lileftfiTnjt to **nch and liah,** DcetiftiJlg 

m f 4€, 

s 7. Sf S: ULny fttitktiy hint at Ibe Conftician ooniiotatiao of the Icmi 03; 

IJraiE, Ck. CL l.IlTh 

S 0. /VI® = eitremilia of the e^ht dirertkim fN, E, W. aod 

NE. NW. SE. SW). 

3 ll- Lr Shan cxplaJnj KW as the aia art* of the CA«i4f (mmnnDies, tniwie. aieliery, 
borsemsnibrp, calEiBraphyk and miitheHiilics) t Mo Cb"0« ep. Uket Ehem to nuTrti 
the six Conracian arte (the Books of fMiis, Huitjry. and C^miflee. C€Trmimi^, 
and the Sprinj? and A vlumn) . 

I 14. WiEli TefercnM to this pcesage Ktr Yrn-wu * t-lK 

9 ttl.i ob^wn-ea that Lt' Chi was the flrfit man of lollefs tn speak of ® ** rhjrjiio ^ 
(which t have trafisTatod^ mlhor suhraiively, os "rhythm"). On the cthrr hafuJ, 
Yw Jo^h'ii ^ fldJla) wrilei that llw BM obm 

of this chancter was a hit eartser tlnui ihatr Ta^aO Ti^las (A. D. littS-iW)' as mro'^ 
tinned in Ln* Hiieh's W^^n-hiin Iko^unp. cluiptn- Sf $"£7 
mmmn^Ky and m ChMn^ka^ chapEcf IB (®M(ft ft3tIII 2^® )■ 

5 LUiE Said, who iOUftht hit father's aass Mid foond a kbfdam. 

S 4t, The moit UDiible clqilBneliiid of thi* cgopTct ll that limi Iff Ho Ch'o f*ee 
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fitrle Id | ll); “The Iwtf llbEi jHclHbli' mcAa tiuil whe^^ a naBin [ttta ii abEmiftcd, 
iU iub^divr QiHi coiM hy tlimwlra — }. 

f 3 * " H kere tranitaletj pia|KT hi nkd m { llfl. 

I 3®. prohaJilj itfcfi tn ^§6 | f m cMnif, diaplcr W. T [^1 he wt» 

bis tfle iltributfif |q( Uif Tio] irguda fon3y| Ulc c^orUtnoa of ihc capajEeiaaiaiL”— 
Lagok. sa lai: “Far b« wba Jmi Ibe * power* of Tao 14 the Grtnd Alnw&er.’'— 
WiLkif, TAf om/ It* Poiditt, SJflflO 

I W. PbUodhI eftfr ConfociiLi' , (AWwf, IflJH; « Whoa h tmaei 

to irtifiji bntnflxidy, yon li«d not be to modeit ibaut ll u to let yatit^ teaclarr Ukt 
|H™3enoi.“ Cr. Legou, CA. CL 1JM; VV 4LCT. JAe 0/ Coe/aci*w iOO j 

S*«. wouid be “e wtilfir wlio wcruld ckplisre a wbjeOt Lbanauitlj^ in 

order la win over Itte MntigonyL. But I confeM | itin quile baffled hy tliii oouplet;; 
for it ftUI doH nnl mAkc anaoh icnte nt thii jniirtyre. The coininen LatoTB aIL M hi. 
I 43, He tea litemiy genrei dixuBicd in ihio and fciir ftpHowing' eonpleli do ool* 
of exliAiiel tho bleraturt of Ltf Cbi't dija. find yet tbej hm&i to be aunt 

imponut OEiem. It U, fufthcniHire, poaecUe to diaptile Ln Chl'j dmiptinn of cacb 
of these Rentt-ir a P"*.!! Ta-tpo h-M proposed to eoHnad the fui| Unc to 

Mil rpiDfomvJy meafliagfuJ "f “profoimd md mcaninfifia"F) on the 

Faund tbmt WM Um iDVTilent ciiJ af the e^minate 4gE la which Ln CM 

liTcd (« hii Lun-fAiA Sbaiagbai, lflg7, flj. 


4®. The lecoDd Iuib idindci to Ubc CooftiBiMa dictum 00 the deugn of the ibree 
bundrcd Ode*; "'HnTMij no depmv^d Lhau«ht**^ (LcKff^ Chr CL 

t «, ADother Confuriui dirtnMj Italia E.^ (Lmd*. Ch. CL 1JM), wliidi 

be mtctiinEed in a dofm different wayi. 

At Rny nle, A* WaIIkc Sinm writes ("Chocani* to Its Neighbor ">i 


To Ji^y mare than haitiia Ibin^ with human vaFce^ 

That eftnoot bcj tn aay huoiac thUnga with mofn 
Than human Toitts, that, Hlao, c*n!iol be; 

To apcab homanjy fnrna the bedaht Or freni the Ocpth 
O# human thio^, that ■ aqiiteat speech. 

Which ii u good aa intetpretalioa a* my. 

* ^ be liken in tjle tcmportl khm. but Done of ibe CommenUlmi 

Mo^tfef the phrase OfMmn m tho floe A of CAafipM 

f11... (--n- 

k ^ whni diould not be trt Ilip from the mind. Its mrllod iof trsthinj] ii 
■iMbed br tie flrqueitt cJmnging fnf it, , . . . « tint m, Snvsrieile irtd 

JL**"*™^ ^ derived froni Umid;— it mtut **iy e* tielr ehuiS'^ biB' 
ate. — Loke, SBE TflADfl.) 


i as. The lubjeet ~ nunch " m icterpolited. 

^ Woordenoe with t| Shan't (lam: it leenti thnt the pmm^ 
™nethb, like -WhsW i, rejeCed {^i by ^nur h«J.«« 

mtrkinrtm ' ^ ^ **** anfomi to the c»n»iter*i 

mtArnctm^Anoiber ftimnenutur. Ll Omu-hm.. «wi to ttke ■» I* 

“* "'ll «*r»™ '* ^ 

marLag^ine aad } beenma* exact 

it it ttilond bf inving wotdi 
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pbnuH WHghed Wit], • bdio« - ITii, «nn, to ule n td M. "hi ^ 

Ml OdnEniUliTv Bud nai eodocmiifr. 

s <8. Wilt rcffud to S, it BIMJ br hm nmulocd thu «. tape ™jc t, bwwm 
prevailed in Chinua poatica ainoe t]^ kit dart of tliB Han d^narir: in fart, it inua 
tfl hftVt bveoDK- a ffUJiE oF mti yrhkk Us judgi pocli^ (ke ® m IflT). 

ciclEwiiid in ConfiiciMii podtca (cf^ a.«j; |R|t 

IErfU'^S»SW7tt Xf H w^Jflllci be wmib in^iHiiaatmg bow uid diieUT- ibcc wlut 
time tadoeif hu bc^nne tlie key ttm# bi CIuihih fSOrtzy. 

If tliii turrulneM pciiimpii luj^cly gnSBnphicdP Thn degie* ^ Ch'u M Hoi 
ii^rmw jui^HS ttnald il be, thm, tli^t iht S&uth hu been fMpoflHiJe for Un whifliat 
uoEe in ClLhde poclry? 

9 If , “ liLiittk,” m m nioe wndL for it dumm m with the inagay of 

I ffTp I k*vt, li 0 w«Wi tntubljed it a* " • word not In the OcddenUl 

litcnry tnditiOD. 

9 71. Fdf d. tllB Snok of Afaoenur 4B m ^ H | 1^*“ Wll*H 

to Lake «h 1 cnl to lake mn> eqiuJIy cumzi, you wiU be impurizig you# pcnfual 
ktefrity by ukidg." 

«f- (1)1 ll«! 

FIBS^tSp "If there u jaiie Hi Uie mdUatam, the Im# m U will be flourbbinf; 
i£ ttfife ife peub in tbe pool tbe buib will not be pMEebed.^ CHcKmer H. DuhL 
TKm'Jb, Se) I 

i ?B- Tbc conuneOtatorB affree Ulit uui were udeiit mdoifia, tbe 

FonDcr btUiff a sort of joEx tune iuid thE biter an Orpbeab mdody. 

9 T&. I bb to take ibe aLtHation deKribtil m ihm nod tlm luUeqnEnt Eraup^ta a# 
■pplymg to thn kmka, aneeitor of tcinfiit poetry, la it poanUe (I repeal a backneyed 
CpiEatboei) to write n lonj Im&giii poem? Can an Joiai^ draw hb branth 4tep nnd 
lotifP 

f In apite of mneb eonttoverty that hai been raifed ardund K®, noUlbg 
tangible b*i emsged odt of the Ing. At any rale, it mmt be ■omclbing ndE tot 
imlikE p wlikh ia itientkified in £*-eki (Lhmk, $BK ISJtfj CotfraiPE, l.lfr) and 

in fkikroAi fCEa¥*nH¥% Jirnioirai kutenowar ^^41}. 

9 StcirifidaJ brtDth wn^ seilbeF aidled oiir 4|ncvd; “ rimiiilkni Ebania “ Irfeti In 
Ik* nlkaa; played in encntnl temple (h* the fttxl noto)ii 

ff AlFcuinn to (CtKL'mum ed. 

■Jl), 

Notin, die isreHanda bi Uh Era erit™ jRt (iST), Jt 

(l ap), aad ig (iM). 

The lut tetm. here roulcivJ ai ^tKaEdT." pniparij meuu “ guldio.eii,'’ If Lcr Ch] 
U pfciBd Id the biiheat tfihuU to an antliftie lUoikrd fravDed upon unr* 
"fay^ it a a caae of da partAtit^ ... 

I «>• aoemi to e^bo ; wee acitc la f iO. 

9 loo. Far the wkeeJwti^l Piem wr Ckaaji|^tid^ at the end of tbe ntLipitr BEft 
(Lnooe, SEE 5&.S*3^. 

I iM, net ia to be read lift- Tbe latter chararler ia lilted ni CkihTCa 
(Srt-di‘B«i ed, *.Tb), wharf Jg | b (kfined aa . “prrtljf fade." Aj Sft 
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natfl Uk S 115: '"Tbc twtt Wna preliiililjr hmmu that when a maui il*m u obtAiocd, 
ill nibfidiifj tma feme hy thmmdv^ —). 

9 ^ 4 bcR tfAiulflilcd u ** piper JH aha id § 11 S. 

g 38. prolwlily la Wl I in ehin^^ tbApt*r 7^. {" [SoL be wha 

bu tbA Attribute [of iJk Tfie] re^d» [pn3y| Uie eqnctitlofu of tlw ortfi^etofent.”— 
Ixdok, SBE SiF.lIli: "Fcfr be vba liu Ibe *powr* of Tip li ibe Grind Aliuofier'^— 
W'aixt, T'ike Pnwr^ l 

t as. FittATilid nfier Caafurim' (Amiifciw H.%&: ^ V^hea it camel 

to ictmg hinnioely, jou oood not be aq iiLode?t iboUt it u to let your Icieber tAke 

preCedcEKe.” Cf. L£qO£, Cfe, CL l.SfW; AVujet, Thr AnaUnU o/ Cofifutma, 400.) 

£ 43- «du 14 be ^i wirtEF wbo would Explore i lubject thoroijigbly * in 

order to win ow ibe But I imdai I im quitE biffled by tbLi coupEet'^ 

Tor El xtEI doea not mike miieb iemc It tbiv jutietlXEv. Tbc coinliicnlAtDri ill fid dl 
9 4A Tbe Un lilcTify i^-aiei diseiuHd id Hlli mad four fallowing ooupletA do not, 
aC couiiE, exhiuit Lbe Htmlitre of Lo Cbi'a diy3i« imd yet tbej xeieiD to be moit 
imporiant odei. It h. fnrtfaErmore, pOfpiblc lo daipute Llf Cbi'i deacriptioB af eucIi 
of tbciQ gemes: e.g.» m PiJt Ta-iao hta |»vpuMd to UEcnd tlw Gnt line to 

nil P profEiUndly meBningful **f ** prufoupd uad imliingfid ud tbs 

^vund Um wia tbc prcT^ileat oril of the c^Emmle ige in wMeh Lu CM 

lived (are hii Lm-ahth 5bu]^&;, tl)^ 

9 -4B. Xhe second Ime AQuidef lo th^ Cotifoinin dirf irm an tbe deii^ of the tbiee 
Zumdred Qdet: iSlSS flii ** KiTing no deprived iJsDEighta “* (Lcgge, Ch. Cl. 1 .1 . 

I 4fl. AaoLliex Confudio dictum; JfiHflff Bi^ fLraus, Ck. CL UfyS}, which cm 
be biterpfeted in i ihuED differect wuyi^ 

At iuy Tito, it Wallice SrcTiiifH writta (”Cboconii to III NeaghboE *’): 

To uj mewr tbia hamiin tiuDfis wilh humua yoke, 

Tfait riTiTiot he^ lo ioy humin I hm£ n with inorc 
Thin bmxiin yuloe, ihit, il». cixiiaot be: 

To ipeih bumuily from lbe height or from the deplb 
Ckf huDLui thingB, thit » lEtiUit tpeechu 
Whic^ H AA ^aoi to biti^preliiJDQ id mnf. 

!»■ aa mey be tik^ iii the temfwril 1 KI\x^ but nane of Lbe QommeiiLAlort 
■upparti thit hterprelAlioD. blorEover the phlUc oeenri in Lbe ffon^ af Chan^ 

f I... rTn* 

T1 li A book which jhauld not be let dJp fram Lbe tnin d Itii method [of LeAching] iP 
tnuked hy the ftequent chengiog (of rta linet] , , , , n tiiAt en ioTirufalE wd 
oampendiDOj nde ewnot be derived ffwm Lhcm;—it muat vtxj u their chAngcA ffldF- 
Cite.'’—LB(»a, SEE 18.391.) 

9 Aft. The tnbject ** toEwdi ^ Si iotezpatited- 

I 8L Thit if tniiAliited M unirdltnjce With Ll Shin'# glofi: it teemi that the pungB 
Aould litmlly meio wunething IDm ** WhileiveT u rejected by your balifVM 

^***'^'^ t 5 to be rejected, b len if () the thinjpi confmm to the AjpcfitR'i 
mirhing-Jir^e,'* Another cammentMce, Ll Cbou-hafi Kenu lo ^ ifi 

qnita ■ diftfffnl inup; bia gfoM rtit« thnl '^b IrterBay wotk will confann to Lbfr 
jnmiiiigdine ud ( iffi) becnnwi EXict } if it ii tiilortd by hiving wordi ind 
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phfuci *Ck«h^) with Jt btJuiUr^ Ttiii nermi to Ukv ^ aj oquivijcut to Mtid ® 

MM OOflfmiAUve MB.d Dot EDOROHIVO. 

I i&. Wtik rcglud lo it mmj be lien rifcoKrk^ Ihil ft tn^ oote shoii to hrnvo 
prcVftUed hi GlinmlO jiOalhd hike Uhi IjjL of Urn Had in Imcl^ it sB&fm 

10 Kftn bwnw II rruni! of teftt^an with wbkcb lo ludgp pockrj £ b |t7^. 
Am R«iety wu a quAlitj' not ftxdyded in Coniackia po«LKft £of. Annffictf 3J(0: mm 

)i H wniitd be wotLti in¥«t3^liDg bow ftad cincUj linoA mbit 
liHK udncii li*i i became Ou tun# in CbJlKae pOeby,. 

1a ihu Uarfulacsfl pGrbnpa merdr BeagTophiOA^? The clc^ of Cb‘u ve mt 
joyoili jifigin; OOutd it be, tbui, iKai Uu SguiIl bni been nftpooJHblc far iLe wbitilfi^ 
nate in CIliucK poetjy? 

J 70, " yiattln/^ ia a due word, for i± ehm^M in with the weftTmtf uha^ci? of 

t 07. I bftwe, boweVer, trAJulnled it aa ** Aranv,** m word not forngn lo the OcOkkalAl 
liUfAry tradition, 

ft 71, For "BIJR. til* Boofc ctf Ifepchti 4B iSj | j, “Waco 

to tftkiT Ajad Dot lo take hie equAll^ curreci;, yoy will be bopotriiif jrcKir pCTMiaftl 
ialORntr by tmVm ^ ^ 

}TII. Cf, Sr^-pa ir'ang-kW enL 

**If ihert ie jade io ibr m^HinlAin., tbr bceo on it wiU be flouriihiag; 
if tbere jiTt peftfii in the pod the bonlft will not bo part^ed.^ (Unioer B. 

A TForiti^ 30) ^ 

I To, Hr ooiomcntAlljon ng»ie Hut and wde Abdeot budodki, the 

lemur beuif i tori of Jiux lube and the Inllcr no Oipbcaio Diidod^- 
I 70, t Mke to take the tltoftliod dneritRd ib tbi* and Ur lubaeqoeai coupIcLi aft 
Afppljibft ta tbe kaiku. anceitor of Imfttfiat poetry, la it ijaaBible (1 icpeat ft hadliacyedi 
queation] to Write a loo^ Dnagial poemP Can mn Imagiit drftw hU bHatb dnep and 

S VO- In epite of raoieli conlmi'cfty that hmt been raised fttODPd E^St DoUung 
Unable haa cmerBcd ont nf the fog. At any rate. It mufl be aaiMthinft Dot ^try 
uniika + which ia meDtioned id (Iaku, ffi.fti: Cotmuui, f-ffl) and 

b (CllftVftXHfeft, Af^nuairaa AuforigiRT O-Zfl), 

S B*. SaiTifioal broth wfti futitbef aalted nor ipiced^ **venmliMi (l«dl“ refs* In 
ihfl Eathm played in anceftral templea (ace the ItCftt note), 

! ^-. AILujifiD to fft)4a3:S,^fe5EfM*lta.ft IQ Xft-eki (CotrfXftim ed 

NotJor the ireacendo hi the Eve crilarift: JS tiBI)* ^0 (|®4)*ffi tf fl7V> S 

(!»0)p and 11 (}S3}. 

The liypt Icmir bcfc tendered Jia * beauty^“ properly incuLi ** jCftodmcH-^ If I® Chi 

11 pJetied to pay the hijiheit iFibiite to ao aeitheLic atimdard frowned upoo noW'^ 
ajlaya, li u ft gf iruffilnij, , p , 

ft ftS, ES'a:li9 aecma to echo qiliflrjf; pee note fc 9 ^- 
I loo. For the wbecJwriftbt PwOt ■« CAwirt|f*faa, it the end of the ehapler 
(Ltoqft, SBE 3^,343} . 

9 104, 

k In he read \m Tfa* Iftttcr ehftraclrr k liitisd ib CAi-fsr" J 

(Sati-ch'uBD ed. f,7m3, where 1ft ] ii defined aa « ^pretty |ade/ Ai 
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Cou?BlUB ihL flciuitn m. Eppcific object (bcflidf of dcm 

from Ibr foyid hcji4^ar), ck'ivwjf-fu ^ouJd ■!» denote a eoDcrcte tbm^. li the 
expreuicttl prrheps in c tlO f for one of ibc DumefOus ^ compouncU in ibe Boak iu| 
CW«, ill deoQtiaK trmkeU of one KUt or liaOEbcr? 

§ 104. Gf. Bifok of &d£i {no. 1^>: i "In llw raidit pf tbe 

pliin tierc b iHlUe^/And tba cnmnian poPlTlc fpthelf il."" (Lsooi, CA. Ci. 4334.) 

S 3 Oil. The cojpifl can be mideritDdd only with Tcfczence Lo Tao^iS cAittji', diipler 

. "" May not the epaw between heAvon end etirtb 
«»ni|HiTd to m bdEowi? , . (Legs, SEE MJID}-, Yet Fcareo and end eH 

Lbit Ibt bcLwecn/Ii like a beUaw?! / In tbal it ii empty, but pvis i eupply ibit 
never flili,” (Waujt, TAx IFani mtd it* Poicer, 147.) 

i lOffl. The Hcand line ferert to jR |H ^ fi — IJt m the Boot o/ Ode* (No, 
aSl1) t Al] tlw morning I githcr the kkn^i{FB£o, / And do not ctJieet enough to ISII my 
huicb,^* (Lxsra^A, GA. CL 4,411), 

I 107. For "ELeviting thseomse” cf, SAwi t#CMH | tUxiDu, Ch. CL 
3.7fl^ TB>. Needle* to Ltl CLi li nnl thinking berr of CutrN&Cll'AWO Tougi 
dwwurw {Bow HdruhiL, fiet^Aaon iJO). 

I im. For PjJffi ate Lt SfifiV letter to the Font EmpefOr ( in 

W^di*dan, Snt-pa t/unp-t'afi «!. [SOlSS.Sb}* wbftt he deScribei bow the Ch in 
mulE merty: "BealLcig wiJier-jin and drumoibg eej4hen ju^ (ffTtei vac. PP ]) + 
pi ticking eithefi and alepplng theii ^hwika, Ibcy ling EugubfioOaly to please tbeiT 
fwrt—thia if genumc CL'hi muBte." 

S 114. m k properly % *' trigger." 

£ 11 a. For ice ooLq to g Si 


{ llfl. Arcfirdbg to Ibo CAsn^en of Cnuira-dH'AM Tung (•» nnl* bi S Ittt) 
quoted in Li oommentajy^ tiu* fix rmotiotia ate "like'' aod pJua 

the four emoUrinB JnentBoneii fn the BoefroLe of fte pleasure, aoger. Kiitow, 

iqy - UooB, Ch Cl l.Sft4); 

t ISO. have mmething lo do with | in Fao-^ rAmfp cbipter 10: 

"Ihc inbeHipwftl md animd Boidj" (LfiCca, a&J9)p “ Ibe unquiet phy^kd aonl,'* 
(Walxt, TA* IFop BTid It, Foioeir, ISS [WiLirr'* Hrommenti "Tbere b here m kUujafio 
to a hypiene"!]). The Ch\4Ji-^, S«-ym ed. (3)ff.Tl, 

abo hear in whipb (life it aku reeji ^ (eoranwiitator'i teKliioI 

DOteS , Ltj Chj'i I ^, iben, maj jj mistake f or | ^ . 

I 141. Geemi to refer to Ckwm^-isfl (cKapter | |i " It (= ^hc 

fever) raia» the water Ar quiddy aa you oMifd do with yoUr hand" (LKOm, SBJ5 
Lo Chh however, meant, St may b« tSiinned. tlie opposite of "quickly," 
wLLch if Lsciofi'i inUrpoUtion. 

i 14S. ran mean either ^to cudgel the brain " Or "to be offluiJid here the 

enjHwaio^ljit mean the btter, |ttsl ni m ibe biognphy of Jl'Ah Chi |c^ hi €hif^ 
lAa 40- ]1$ I I W^ ^ rtES^lS — + md the biopapby of Raiao Fan Mfi 
in San^thth 54: | The first oMnning ii to be read into the tiw as ujiljd in 

3fc«1n Sh«^ng in Bfia ronp^iAu IW: I L IB 

Iff and u UTKd kn Mil Yao^K'^n'i attyhig quoM hi Otr-TasiU 

(Ckin-tm pi-Mhu ed. &>h ^*0 I * 
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S 124. The Mttnd half raiIs m iht SM^-pHl’rll\ltQ-rk*ii.H 

mh^ tlif laUiEr Uxtc ^it Emi vitlwit tliD fbi] pariide, whkh 
dkLttrb* ih# rliyuH. iht Iok Ilh BmM mu hffftinlt ih ibe Sril ludf, Yh 

Ki adruable lut to lidfrie Qw umopCTUDLii parlkJe or Lbe^ lupfif^iuaLiii cooeKcU-Tf 
Tbcri' iff ■ time uid » pli&CK For B^miDcliy; (ifii bcing^ p(rcvperdy tliE climuE of 
tl]£ bofi^ Ktl Ulc tcFt (wh»t Jotklri ii ■UlidinmHK'), It li Hot UttJuitlGpd to think 
tbit Lv Chi htfz hmkft i.n|«titi£milly^U i^frier tii ttirnkt the 3icii^ dnf akiFi^ 

and link in tift readerV mind. (Tbe canrtroction 5 * a # ■ ilrady nemn 

in §78.) 

3 I think ibe biterpoUttd ling li adied Far, otherwiie B wnqLd be dutjd^f m 
tbe air. 

587, Urt K^ld line li dcrivrd Fnem the - + a “I wiah 

to lice th« emhleinaLic of UtcknU,—ibg KS, the dkhmj, tbe iton^ the 

mflontEijiff, Uie dn^n, and the f-ani, vbidi are dppiciEd on rbe 

, . .'* (lifitHlK, Ck. Cl- 

S IIB, The lint liae allifiicff tn dWr-c^i IUJ8: “The 

triflea of Win uid Wu have nol ytt faQi^ Ed tie (pvuml.'^ CLoxa, CL Cl. IJifl.) 

n»- The B^k of Chaap» ha. 

** Thff Y1 ww made on a pnadpk of ueordanor with heaTcn and earthy and ahowi ua 
tbmtore, wilhodt rent <t€ ^mlBrnisn^ the coune (nf thm^> in beftven and earth 
rLmtlC, SEE In L-U Cbj'i lexb tbEErFureh ii Co be kdentiSed wiiJi U1 

UlU pwiast. 

9 lao. The enupkl rcfeia to the £aok of Ckui^j: tba fint halF H»F£dpare!ii Myk mCk 
the Omnipotent Ch‘'kn principle, by TirtiDe of whkh ** the idoink move and the 
rain U dutnbntedp'* FLkwi:, SEE 1M13^; the acoond half may aJhlde to 

a Cnnfudan Baying . * Hp »tlo fcnowi th* 

tnelh^d of cbanipei and tmojfarmatini] mmy be said to konir what ii dotie by that 
•piritnaj tpower)/' SBE 

i 19). Cf. the Bimk of C^anpei ( mm.± “^The daily renO" 

vatien whid) it pfodncea la wbat ia meant by ^tlw nbondince nf it* value.*" fLfiona, 
SBE Cf. aim the inKTiption on the balhluti of Tang: ^5 0 ^335^^0 

^ Q St- ** If you ran fine ilay nnor^aU yourielf. do m from eL^ to day. \cti, let 
there be daily rano-i^alioa.*’ (LeggOp CL C7- IJfll.) 


Appendix III: Tm^fixotxXiiCAi:i NoTEa 

SiMc my aim here ii ant lo muefa to rjiindate Lc Cb*—aoukl be i taak 
for tnolber jifetiEne la lo explain my iranifalioni, 1 abiJ] tpaie myaclf the taak of 
iugEling with MitKlipTc tkfinilkpn, ihe i>BeBaaily of ishinh P™Fr«or I- A. ETtmiiM!# ha* 
cotivincbigly demnnitratcd in hit Mcodna boobr All 1 ptopoae lo do ii to daitCfp if 
poMiible, the me of ihe fdllowiiig tenm nctntiog in ^Tdr Cexi- 

1. IPin ^ wma to OpftntE on two Icrell, When Lt ■pptar* no the kw F^rd- I 
have Tendered it a* “i(yEe"; Prebne fJI fantitlifmiai IS >. IS®* a^d iii 
iheiisT M), iM (antitbeaia; ). | lUI {tymaytai B >. In ^ th* iirfflio«a 
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tht idfiofjnui] iMMild liaTe Ihcii UmniiLElfed! * Unfuaift ^ (fr " litPfdi,” Am 4 niitler o( 
f*rtp it h truuJftlcil "ImnEiujEe" bi | flit <ijatith*srt^ ffl ud jt )i ud bt S It faqti- 
Hkw ^ . Aad in K± (i HK ill Gi^fCHpacL coined ^ CaELfudui {A tViiiCtM i5M; 
** 4 bluk m the Uit Latok}^ ipdit b firl^dcrH Jif WO^,^ bcMiue it b t 4 ntmt«d 
with®, 


On l(w higher levd. trena t« hnve eCquitcd tie eUtOa nf Av/idwag. iti which 
wfn (mnd iu verintiiiu g,t^l a fueed with iti CDnfiici*it Mililhab cAih il(uid It* 
vniinliciu H, rtE_J, Hetux 1 iaVie imdeiefi v/h Ln tie tiUt (and in Fteface 67) u 
litcntiin.'” 

The tcnn mining in g fl, it h iii«J tymn^rran^y with “ grat 

■if* (tCH be equitfd uritli mm. ^CdlimnimBte iiiiitry/' of Ptcface |7) umj plliiEle 

|0 the where the eiprem^a ii ii»d cnee by Tib-kung with refcm^ to 

ConfnELua Lbhu. CL CL M77) olid irai* by Confm™ m edcigiiinff the 

einpetor Ym (h.lg; Lmmu, LtH). in botk mstinoHi the c^fireuiaEi denoting not 
but "^inuiae, mtmDuiea, ctOr"" (of. Lnxie, ^ML note)* It b pondhti 
that Id Cha’i revensA: for literityft wu ea exc^Tc thni h« iitnpJy idenUSed it with 
theiDUEh Ahbxd lemi tuiture." Hcnoe T hnve enpiLdixed litermLnre * for 
I could Live dune the immv with litetmtuio " for win, which on the higher Iffrai b 
hMirfly dlffcTwitieled fimn ujAi-cAbhij. 

, -iett™'- ( 17 ). W« Grrt q«d by Cwfudo. (Ano/crtc 0 J(; "thb 
nT bnth.-'-LHHiz, CA. Cl. IJI7) bi . «mc a„l ™y Jifflnmt fmn »#e-cAanp; 

■hhoygh my reoderinff of itc exprevima b dcrengihla, we miy uaurae tlml lu Chi 
wu bIm ihinking at th« Contdcian oveHoncr (« brooght out in Lcccx't trnH«)iticn)- 
It k quite mutUe to cuEuider itin in tiiiWn If 3 C in S l*S u funrtionin* an the 
^ fnr it i. there «nlTiiBt«| with fi IS ; ynl. U,* «™[,nund tern. c» at. 

be tn^ " * lywHTin E)( m-wB (jf = ^bich lit idtugnm mlBt U 

•WnhtEd With a dntlblE-lml talue. 


.deogwin «««fag in m± -td (PnJ«x Si 4 and 7 ) «in. tu 

tave » di^. rtatn,: i. it or tie )owr or the higt.tr level! I hat. atnided lit 
^LXTnST* ^ with “to WTile.- For irfn in I!«. fct tie 

M rl** I*** '*'1^'*'" W *nd ti’d ® canirat but Dccnr tre.]iienLlr in a trcalMe 
. ' '*'*■ , , ” *“*•*•> ronoialent in my fendaiBg ot lioe lynEraiynlMII 

\ * “ P**^^*’ ife* i« “language" and to'« as “wnnia««peeiallr 

Ti-.” ^ ^r™ **’*'‘**®*^ i“ ewnplet (m in FiefMD (e, Ten HdS, W, M). 

mm ^ hI not llwsji rvodfifcd cwoiiitaitjyr yen ippnis 

t.1 iSg 17^ 40, 55^ 11^ 101) uid 41 Jaitguiijc" 

f ^ M (tfl) could hat, t»en tnmdated 

toW^d^';i!:J“' *'“^S»“*t^“"‘*c*ld^"jtieideogrmnl^ 
•ewt uul of'the eiS? Owning m>7 

U. the eotim enr^o. «c«i to 

!«■ - «-*■» 

tnuuiaied aa „„ao Ctt reaiwimg** (j^ «, «, «. gg, |fij 
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umI M (1145)^ EmcaliMlIj, h imib or ]xm rtMmbki £ 17^01 m Qu iHue of 

flAlonic: My4t (F'Aa^dicr 79A?. 

Ferlupi oat libouki kttp K mind tJut li nrigirulif muni tlic gnui. of K pilffli ^f 
}«di! u]4 «}dm Iht paliem m iL Tlua ootldiuii u noUcub^e b t j 49, (M, ind 11^. 
Id S» K ti cootmtod WELh £s'£ I nodi m } BO it Hmia to iocael Iho tumo tbbf u 
^ ^ ocnuTatB,'* [or it b tbjcm mod u d ijiKiiijid of ihAt diuBrtcr uid u oonlnLated! 
whli {7*0; m 9 SS tfc nmy be tAkco lu to it i idc«i **; Attalljr, £ kqu to 

mrtv. u 1 i^iwym of j«i JSi, ^tbouj^t,^ In ^ISI, 

ANAin^ A' m I ifl hw oapiiclHed u n rtcnfapcKiiHit of fi , “ mMtkaf “ w 
^ oantootH" iiMe in (Itff it noquiru n DKtApbywui lUlul^ *fith thr lomc ngnlGuoK 

" ® (= M ) F " {Thr tico-CdDrudu^iita oi Uw 9«im or* wh ckIM 

a* And tao'AiiirA illdlictrllQiltAtc!^-) 

In 1114, £i b D vetb, " lA bnpf ta order^” 

4l TKp ihiaJUin dF form -nod Hubstxnft dbctiued! bi the- pEvndilLg vtODm flUii thiot^jb 
the enlini pdra. A lodxifi-cyo niew PWi^ be bad bm the foUoP'ieif tnbte, 

S —B. f«*s, n. ») fe — « (Sn) S: — J1 (SSM,M.ns) 

if cs«i) 

tjjs) if (i») M <i*43 

« (BM) W-S (1«T) 

t. TIm Follownt table «r piyckJopcal temu slUHlId <fii«]qniB ill InMlltxHi nbKMHl 
witb t3ie principle of canAMteocyi 

,5 Blind " (Pnlice i 1 , Text B h 99, 41, 7«. Ct. L A, RlMilW, ttf. at., » 

— “Imrt'' {14, H) 

— untrandAlod (9108) 

"«und" £11) 

— "ipwit" (14) 

— "iDDod " (f lU) 

Cf, RicpAima^ ib^., S3, 

iMdi.** *ll»Ufbt" S. ^ 

# — ^ ide*^ (Preface | a, Tnit IS 91. fi*. 79, IH) 

— “mind"' (§38) 

® “ idu * (jf 17p 08): 1 look the liberty of t^uatine it «lb M • 

— " pi<Aaly ^ (J 71): Cf_ Rtc»MJ», fWt AS. 
til - erootina (|& 1. f7* *S, 118, l«a). 

— “mood" (S10> 

— ■■ ainoerity " (|B8) 

Bnl fifcit , "nvwiaiHa* (S 4S)< 

it I. ‘tfa, WHid' (IIW). 

^ |,* iitei«lit‘' (F^facet*). 

Cf. Richai»k 18 

B— “witi' (|«S)S Mcm ia be ■ flmimym “f B- 

# —-pvebe" Cilia). 

Utlfl — “lod" (liw). 

— “ *jul " {j lao) j gne tb« Eiplireioty Nele, 
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Afpestdix TV; Textual Not^ 

Tl]« text here edoptcd a on the whde that of Ll Shan, «a b the Ktr K'o- 

ckin ^%liE editkiD of b rhuixn 17 itlihfh ia buEd the 

B^dfa. I hair cmutlJtei) Uk tc43&witlf eight tcvti: 

()) TTinr^ri^ 17 ill the (the MM^allcd 

(i) UvM fflr£b|E cd^ when the teal h defectively i^uoled 

(FMaCc S§MO, Teit ||0, 12-3, SO^l, M. fJ-fl, 3340, firtl half. 5133-6, 

01^3. 00, 71^. 78-03, 100-10, 114. 123, I2fl-D being mniplctely omitted}. 

(3) c&i Mbg ed., wh«e the text ii iacomplctcly (IJ 30 ei 

ntq, twiiLg lOtaDj aad defe^tlHy quoted (PrcTaoe § 1^ Text §| l2-3, flO-Oj. 

30-40 bchiit aln otttilted). 

(4} Ltr CLi'i Collected Worki m the tt'unp-it'dii 

(a) irn-cAinp pi-fy facsimile ETprbt of 1030, Eyota; Votumo 'Mr 

wbeie the entire text i* preceded by ^ El » " Someone wiilei + + ♦ 

(fl) FiU-p'iw? yu-foR AM and 333, SM^k-jm f^un^k'oft od, 

(7) Ll Sha±i"i text aa quoted in the OoOlintiDtaiy of the 3'ra-pt£^ti^yiay<'Jt'M Wht- 
hiiimr. 

(&) The lexl of the FiTf CorameElatOin ai qiloted En the cofnnii^tary of 

the If'^kt-htdan. 

On the bflAjj of throe oiiu texti T took the liberty of mBk-inj ^ aome emendalloiu in 
the mdijif here and therr. 

1. In ga rU texts have :ftA- B«t | K ia ptefq-able^ as guM Ckili-tSil* WVo-t»i(fta 

niEBealx, wju dtoed to A hy the 

Tang (ihe former ebaraeter waa a Tang taboD>H W'nt-cApi|p pi-fu Kaa K. 

2- @ in £ ti id a hJA^k shrep. for U dcMi not rhyme, hut J retain it m a botI of 
beau ty «pot^ ice Appendix I. 

3, The second lidf of |7S originilly reads which hue ddf 

cyEahlc too nLany^ fchp the Hcapjd half !■ in the preilotniiEant pmtteni nf iix charaOlen 
to ibc line. I took the liberty qf delrliiig; + wilbout imiLeruiiy altering the 
reeanitig^ I take^^J tin brie in tht letiSG of , “ to fonakcH” as given in CAr-yiin 
fch'b^bkng' XI, ^ ) , ll octuia Iwwe in Lbc Skik COdee 47 and lOfl) in the etnsr of 
^mab-pin** fIJtoit, Vk. a. 4.77* 1(15) and h prononiimi ?iaj* (Kutrop-jraB. dl^in 
■h^ng 13 fit' 5 Or Tia (l7A$>^RiR. ch'Brahing I2 ^but thEs will not do for our 
contexL 

^Tho tcil of tlie Five Cammecilatore m eupponed to reed SI for (cf. S^ptt^ 
tM OR Xr/n-ktudo) but that chaniEts u ilwsyi in tite p^mg-^L^g nr shjmg-ibfeng; 
that ii, it doa not rhyme here. 

Ll Shan prepooee to folhiw the Sktuj-w^ inlrrpreLation of the dmrictef, L t* " to 
take" (®IAl Hot Skit<Mrim dore not have ; it doe* havEs m. however, (ef. 

ckuK^bcA Jai4m ieAiJ4SQ.), whkh i, idtttical with P"“ ™ 

^tunr-fiin «9 jg. eh'B-ihhii iij lift, i‘i" M,d cupluina U ■* 
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mu. bst tLk muit be ui error-) M Vu Cbi'i rbjrme icberaei ere on the wtu^e qiiite 
itiicW I do ™t eee why Ja ihui'e inupaul ibould be icixptaL 
Tbefe ii enotber mdlnf m^guiM] by Ll Hhnn r vbick eppcen i* Iff b 

10^ (itf. ehiah-M fiA^lSb) . Lu T^-mlnf {Chinff-tim j4fc4-W»> 

rsportfl tbet Hen'i text bod in in tbe Mto l£it ^(bie No. IHi 

JjsfflBi, 9117); tbe Inltcr cbuieiitef h loceted in (cb'il-ibfnE U ifld 

tBDlflJ ** e rmildlEdE Lt ^bmi iiutitif baipwer^ tbet I® meani - but lliii 

il e '^u-takca (Sftuo-0:^ itu-ftii &AJ^T4fi&) nab4i(£^HBH|r^rwn end! 

}il-theELff ti in tbe Icnie of ^ to itHp tbe djotlm*' occun in Odei No* 7B 

(Jjnao, 1£9) but tt li not known \d be inlci^an|eiit4e vitk ^ ^ or ^ « ta itml, 

Li Rb^Ji BnniB tn be i bit cnnfuHd here, 
tniy timi m H u. 

4. Tbe last dteneter in 1100 k jurnled in ill teiti a# whith h tdeflUj=el with ibc 
LuL ideofPTkm of § Afft. In ipite pf KtJ YtIl'Wii':i Jlatemnit (-ef. fu il* aOk 

J have i^cn the libarty of eltcfint it to m ^ vbjd] il tbe reedititf 
glTcn in ibe IFan-cAxag jn^fp text. 

fi. Id ^ adopt the r™fin^ tjt in of ^ usiaeli^i or ; Hu K^ondib 

ID tik textual notefi lecaaiiiiiJEiicla thia peedingj Hbbeher^er rh a rr ltf il iijopted, ilia 

meuninE ii identical. 

i. fliJSt# tl IS) ftnd <11^) mpeiior In ] H# end | S- 


Appendix V: Textual Variants 


PMfiracx 

t M DIO. 


ffl om. 
t t, ^ om. 

{ a. om. 

I *. 

I 0. S om. 

Fhat m/m 

{ 7. Seeonel ^ am. 

4 a. fit/m 

i B. 

! to. w/ulS 


ic (f-ttAt cs diif, fC (Ttfpt 

df Rve CominieiltatD™, quoted in Uie mannentliT "t 
ti* a (Ho K'Mii.. 

KVn-biiaii «d.), PF 

FC, 

B. 

L (b Stao'e lent “ qwled in the 
TTin-ArtUtp) > 

W. 

M?. 

l€. 

HH. 

IC. 

WH (SiO-pu-leW*!*®! (Ffe-he*™]. 

Wn. CW fLu CMi CoBeeteil Waita » Sni-^ 

» L> 
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Text 

s 

i 4. 

s«. w&t 

Jtft/IA 

1 >• &/m 
mm/mx 

S ft. W 

X/jK 

j ID. 

m/ii« 

{ u. wm 

i 14. wu 

w« 

i «. Flirt Wi, 

1M. m/m. 

*/* 

ttp/ffli 

«/» 

1 19. ffr/lt 

m/B 

1 ». 

t H. W'llCi 
i M. »/» 
flffl. a/ja 
fi H- y/n 

va/m 

^/n 

i u. 4^/^ 

m/m 

t w/» 

3 K. wm 

m/m 

s sfl. ^/tdt 

t 40. P/M 

* «. w± 

} 4t. i$/m 

i 44. $|/«| 

14«. 

S'f 

W/fi 

PF. 

tjC. CB, FC, 
ic, m, PC , PF. 

m text! except PF, (wu ft TftDf tMboa.} 

€H. 

FC, PF. 

Pf. 

FP. 

EC. 

W. 

PF. 

EC. ^ PF. 

tv (fS^ wu m T'utx Ubm). 

tc. 

H, E, 

CB. 

CS, PP. 

PF. 

LC. 

CB. 

PC, C/F. PF, 

EC /ffiiS PP, 
re. 

pp 

CM. pr, 

LC. 

Cff, 

cir. 

WB, PF ci W. D* 

EC, cir. pr. 
ic* cff, cw: 
pr* 

cr. pp. 
cir. /fll re, 

CH. 

CH. 

EC, CE, pr, 

rpri 588. 

C/F. 

pr. 
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i 47, ll/iW 

(w. m-M 
I «P. m/m 

%/ic 

I M. ^/M 

m/z 

I H. 
f , 

m/» 

I» }¥/^ 

i «T. m/m 

I oa- 

s M ro/jK 
t ««■ tit/tt 

fl m - ^ 

s «8. irt/Ji 


*«. S/ff 

i 73, 

i 7». sv/fl[ 

! n. 1^/m 
i TO. M/ffi 

I«, 

§ 8f. SnclMid 1^1/ 

E w. »/m 

iflT. £/« 

IW. 

i M. iS/A 

fi w, Ht/m 

m/m 

ft/tt 

»“■ S^l? 

tt/iB 
I w. IB/flU 

tt/K 

t 100. 

mm 


5dS 

m LC, CH. PC. Jif). 

Cff. 

cn, 

FC. 

cw. 

FC, 

FC, 

UW < {E ni J| Suil^ taboo}. 

CIV, fC. 

CIV. 

LC. WH £a L). 

Cff. 

LC, FC. 

FC. 

PF. 

LC. WE L, PF>. 

LC 1104 Hi conpoiuubi wen awwlcd bj thm 
PP« 

Pf. 

in hD except FCt wbicb hu 

pp. 

LC. 

PC. 

ra pr 

ff. 

ws. 

re. 

pr. 

Lr*x. 

re. 

LC. 

cw. 

fC, PF. 

LC. 

pf. 

LC. 

LC. 

EC. 

cw, pr. 

in ^ t)KM iS 
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f im* 
i IM. 

s iM, m/m 

I ioe. 

i VOS. 'jg 

1 109. m/B 
f no. 

1 nv. affi/AAl 

I til. W9S. 

I no- 

j iiT. Ja/® 

I V19. X/7C. 
i i». 

Wil 
W [tn 

i toi 

I IM. 

} 1S4. M^/ 11 4l 
f toi. :^@wyci 

I ]£«. Fiot M/ffi 
S V97. T/Jt 

; iss. 

i 181. 


fTff. FF C#- 1>. 

FC'./ft PF./Ot PI »Il trtier liBlttoL 

CW'. 

(JW'. fC. 

Cff, F. 

PF. 

Pf. 

CIT. 
tC, PF, 

£C, PF (bat Rweiiulljr cximdBd <o 
FC. 

LC, 

WS.I£ tjf i>. 

PF- 

PF. 

HT/.LC.FF t), 

HI all tdtb FC, PF), 

IFff. tC. PF (^2. L}. 

LC, 

uc. wa {j&jgi 1 ). 

Wif (gf* t, jr, PF>, 

PF, 

cr, rtf. PF. 

FC, PF. 

cr, 

H, cr, 

IjC. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Piigo 536, line 15 1 For rarified read rarefied 

line iSi For proUxty read prolixity 

Page 537, line H; For ^^ose read iscene 

Page 538, line 2: For Weight read Weigh 

Page 553, line 11 1 For imok read iwak 

a 
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THE F(f OF T'AO CHTEN 

by 

James R. Hichtowes 



THE FU OF T-AO Cff lEN 


JaME^ KqBKR^ Ui{IBTOW£R 
(Iaitajiiii VsipruAiiT 


T*ao Ch'iea b fAmoua as the greatest ]ytiQ poet of Cbinfr before 
the T'ang dyncLSty* md hb poema have frequently been trans- 
lated/ With the exception of The Return " hia rare 

compositions in the fu form “ are Jess weB known than hk lyrics, 
and justly so. My purpose in offering new tranalations of 'Tao 
C h^ien^a three fu b to show how in each of them he was writing 
in a well-eatablbhed tradition^p and to point oat the nature of hb 
achievement in “ The Return,” where, by suhveiiing the tradition 
to hb own ends, he made a conventionAl form the vehide for 
intensely personal expression. 

The only one of these fu which b dated b " The Return,” 
written when T'ao Ch'ien was thirty * and at the full maturity of 
hb poetic power. The other two are ahoaost certainly earlier; at 
least they are avowedly written as poetic exercbeSp variations on 
establbbed themes, and should be approached by way of the con¬ 
ventions they accept and exploit. Of these two fut ** Stilling the 
Passions" RlW is more nearly a stereotype, and it deals with a 
theme which does not elsewhere appear in T*Ao"a poetry., The 
“ Lament for Gentlemen Bom nut of Their Time ” Mdrd^il b 
equally conveatkmat, but b a topic wtiich he treated frequently 
in his l3Tic3 and which was apparently mure congenial. I shall 
take them up in order, reserving for last The Relufu- 

T“ao's pieface * to StilUng the Passions ” defines the nature of 
hb poem and names two of hb models: 


' To tboR lilted m BIAS WtlMJ) W-0 JwuW be idded U* tmaA pwWiatiOB 
Tk* Poent r«i> CA‘i«. truiil.ted by SlPtcLil* 

{Dnivcnilj qI Hkwiii Fna, UoRoliihl, 10$S)' « ~ ■ ,» « , 1 ,,. 

’PoUnwiag lb. Ichl of EIhao Tm* ^ e«.i*d * “‘•fW. ^ f" ^ 

sQd Qbfl otijjir l|uitiC diMnnilMt cpppwntHffl ^ IVfW AraiWii 


tik cb«em ilut thh Uk U ^ 

* Artordiog to Lu Ch'm-li'i tbroiioloiyp wllrth 1 W* 


rdlawinp; d. H^AS IsaW. 


nail S. 


Ckms-ckitJL kmat^haig eki SJlSt^m. Thi. .lid •U T*p 

to rjwi Clm'. ei&tiim m puhliibed bj tbe aiint*! Stmihii- «r«*«d “ 
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Fin^l all CiLLAiG Jlfn^ mn&tf a }u ^*Oti SiLnbllizinf^ ihe Poaiignsr md 
Ts^At Yung onfl " On QuirUnE ihe F&i^nA^ They Avaiiled infUted 
aiming chiefly at siiiipl]clty+ Theif cnmpDdtiocifl begin hy free cxprei^ 

ikm to their fiindea but end on 4 note of quiet, serving Admirably to rtatfran 
the undisciplined luid psAiioniite ofiture^ they tndy furtber the ends of 
^utary warning. Since theie time, writers in every genemtion hsve been 
mailed to dahotnte cm the themes *nd in the kisure ef tny retiremeDt J have 
tiien lap my hnish to ivrite k my turn. Granted tlmL my litexiry *tifl 
lea™ something to be desired, I hive perhip^i not been unfaithful to tht 
idea of those original authors. 

Fragments of these Iwu fu by Cha.vg Heng and Ts’ai Yung 
appear in T'ang encyclopedias and commeniarjea^ along with 
several others attributed to writers who lived before 1 '‘ao Chlea. 
’Diougb none h complete and there is no guarantee of the authen¬ 
ticity of any of them^ they wifi serve to docuEnerit the tradition in 
which he clearly states he is writings I am putting them in 
chronological scqijenc?e. 


Stabilising the Passions * 

CuAso Heng {7S^l3f>) 

chaste beauty of this alluring woman! ' 


^ coaitt^lbiu IB Uib iuici UBder the fulbving BbbrrvLAted 

San-kuD wfn: CSKW; Ch'4m Ckm i™r 
od ), 1 am uAbg 1171. ind 

J Tfi r for f ill’-rifi /Sififlji'-yTinp, 

mth wrtie Ukxdu dtewhirt. iii i put of hit /u ■MrfilBlinn *n 
Slytliy (H7/ IS.ITi-b) and fun »S«fEn Silinrali* -tif, of whki > frafr 

wnl i. qan,^ fa CH/fir IS ^ li. h. wu nf «u« Idl-W«B tilt 
1 Mat Sb=DB‘, -atvon BtSttali,- whue dl the plwsutca of th* 
fl«b an cEabomtcly iJaMribnl lo ifutmet Ifas faTuir prince. 

.11 'I* «d far a>n,«.fan« 1 aholl bri»f ihoa 

^ liipthH w. Uliih^ ibe phrasfwIoHf cif Chaxo H.hi u the ttantlotd. Th«.. i 
bu mdicatH th* ^c ebaruUr in th* ranepondni^ pewtfan of Chm Ilfg'* !i™». 


r I I I 

I \wm\i&ic 
I I % ^1 

I I ' l¥ic 
I \ mi 'I 

11^1 : 

I I 

ia* 

I « I 


Coano ifenp 
Hl™ Vfi fir// loah) 

TtfAi Ygns {CnHW OT.4b) 
JvAir Vtl ^CliHW aa.tnj 
Wniffi;T*'„ iCHffWmSb) 
ViJM Yiirni <CntIW 41 .1 h) 

Ta'«i Chih (CSKW I3,4«> 
Tah Ch'fan (TForlt# 

Yam Hiiu (CffW fl.ln) 
Ckajid Hun {CCW fB.la) 
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She shines with Hower^' charms and blcx>TniTig face. 

She h unique aumng all her contemporaries 
She is without a peer among her comrades. 

The Complaint; 

5 Antares" rays dceliue/ insects sjn^ In the grass. 

Deep frost falls, vegetation withers; 

Aut umn is the seiison, the time IS past: 

I am dislrought as I think of the lovely one * 

I imagino 1 might be the powder on yonr face 

10 But ^ once soiled by dust its radiance is gone.^^ 

The title " Quieting the Passions does not occur among 

the surviving fragments of ft* by Ts'ai Yung, bill there arc a 
couple of passages from one colled “ Curbing Excess ** (&ilS deal¬ 
ing with the same subject. Presumably this i* the one T*ao Ch'ien 
was referring 

* SArA thmf m. «™Lh oioaUt ii 

ibe iWlirtinj Firv4tir * (B- luiALUttiH, rA# Bifok 

*Tbe«e 1in« we from W-f*S 'IMSt Ttt »wiro 

bc^niui with (be **«impUiDl " Ite proheUr ont of prtpfr rontril. Tile I* 
Uui nf mosae af Ibt M |iOcnu, eapecuOy lb* fifit of Lhe "Niaw 

t^u Sib-3b aPTJ£ fd). Out of ibe DreUraffeteiii ' 

(Cr4.1ffla-3lb>. 

llterchy ** I mm Riirnd xhmi »* * T 

^•Tbrtp IwQ 1itu9 Art twice qiaolcd by Ij Shm in hie ciKBiiwft!*fy on ^7/ Ifl-lfl^, 
MJS^ It ii probable Ibnt the wwail wOi fwlber drVebpAd ia Uw ImI porii *f Uim 
/m; ef. T’AO Ch^kn^t vmlw. 

^IWW IS.lSa uid rai-y^tng (ff JX> SeO.«b qnolc f™ * #* 

by Ymag -^Qn Compostog tba Oi^tii.iJ [Niton:?] " ttig, ^bcb 

to be rtUted to atfHa W* ** Goddn* mcM' 

When ibe w nenlfby 

5b« MKnbIri tbi iuprfflAUirtJ dm*™ wrti ^uaini 
■tjdei iboot I& fly. 

^Vhen ibe his flone afnr 
Sbe ii ftl» tbe Spkftbg GbI in tbi Milky Wjiy 
by dmida. 

WImsd ibe itondff 

6li« b Lie Groro Mouniwn rbinf 

tiVben she mova. 

She !• lib fbe kin^fldier bntiiif; Wi •»«» W- 
"Tbi! Gpddm" I *8); 
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Curbing Excess 
Ts'm Yung {132-192) 

Aht this lovely woman of aJIuring charms! 

Her face \s ractiant and filled with color. 

Within flii Heaven's bomid^ she has no equal, 

Throughout n thousand years she Is unique 
5 My heart rejoices m her chaste beauty 
And I am bound to her in unrequited love. 

My feelings are without form and have no mas ter. 

My thoughts are undecided and swerve to one side* 

By day I give reign to my feelings to display ray love. 

10 By night I depend on dreams to bring our souls together.^* 
I imagine being the vibrating teed in your mouthy 
But the notes are solitai^ and not worth listening 


Putting a Stop to Desires 
Juan Yu (?-2l3) 

Ah, the exquisite beauty of this virtuous wotnoLn! 
Her face g]ow3 with radiance." 

In a thousand generations she has no peer, 
Surpassing ancient and modern, she shines alone.” 


rf. Cmfio fiviBi Iwie* SAi 


AmOELg lU ihn butitiei ibr Eiu na 

Her fue U Gke llu hri^hi Oioan, 

Her fidiinet k like ibc incimliig bud; 

Her btiialT in like tN Jstiu fletw. 

Her flnh lik^ nanfCtlcd hoDAv, 

"CHfflV w t,. 

«hT ^ Kp Y«-hAa-i 

”r.e., mLBCUmpAQjcd. 

" eiE P W 

Tboe two tiibei itR fir^id 

" , Jfc^st, CHHII’ is 

rf. TW'h Yimt line * 

qoU 13, 
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5 Just now in the fir^l of youUi 
She is both wise BJid complaisanL. 

Endowed with the bright virtue of perfect purity 
She protects herself by proper conduct. 

She would sacrifice her life to do the right thing 
10 And fio is prepared to eniulAte Cljen-ehiiuig.“^ 

My heart delights in her perfect beauty. 

Not for a moioetit do I ever forget be?. 

I think of the marriage celebrated in the “ Tao-yao poem 
And wish for the shared gamrient of the " Wu-L” 

15 My feelings ore all tangled and will not relax. 

My soul soars away nine times in one night/* 

I leave my room and stand uncertain, 

I look at the Heavenly River without a bridge; ** 

I Sympathize with the Gourd which lacks a mate,” 

I mourn for the Spinning Girl who toils alone.*^ 

Then I return to my pillow to seek sleep 
That through a dream our souls may meet " 

My soul is muddled, it is hard to find hers, 


^ CbEn-cbkuif ^ IS- WM tlie Ti'if h dT Kmg Chie of Cb*ii who to 

tef Imm witb on ■p mitmaT y icht- llj nie to wmih ber of 4 flood bproO** bt hid 
far^lttfo thd pmpit cn^tiob. Sbfr to mama wbw* i1m *iid bo dtowBid 

nlJv^f iksn VGcJote an igimDcnt ibc biid tnide. Hw liotj appouv in Oii 
4.111b. ed.) . 

“SAiS No. mt -Ibii yoimf Mj p*i her 

MW bnlQc. She wiU cifdfE' ■we[l hef 4ili4iinbrT l-Dd boOM^ iKAJtUJD^fi pp. 4^^. 

"SliiAcAmp No. 133/3= 0 ft ^ SE “ UoKr «n jna (IT r« b™ » 

cMbei? I id^f ddrt with jtm ’* {KAMUSsavt, op. af.t M). ^ 

mmmnH eip^ion «™ti in “ Tbt 
iCT 4 lib), Smt-JM Ch'iiio‘i "LclUf tn JfH An^ {Wli 4l.«b), ai 
tber /n of tl* pn»nt icrki (Yum Vwa tme Cb'wn. »). 

miiwr The ** Table ^ in -af eoiii» » " nflnpJetff omnbtf; «ir 

■■ 


" 1. 1 , llw MUky W«y^ « wferen™ to tin Spbuiilif fiW it i* i fowt 

GW ii . itor. To-ao chai to iJi f* i'S 

ItMh) obo t™™. it. Klitw rtoU: Tl - « M 

fo -CUmhhi, the PoTilbon" (K'JJ * I I 

" Stc Mt. ts. The Spionbif CSfl » oWinrtlOiii In Clmi™ '™" 

(No, S 0 S/i 3 M. *-i:*rjA* 

" tf. To'iJ Yuni, lip* tot 
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]\Ijr thoughts are tangled and confused. 

S5 At last the night is past, nor have I seen her: 

The rising sun in the east marks the dawn. 

I know I wiU not get her for whom T Jong 
And so I control my feelings in writing this.** 

I stop and stretch my head to see into the distance 
Hoping it may be she, but still it is not.* 


Stilling Evil Passions “ 

WAJfoTs’an ( 17 T-ei 7 ^ 

.Ah, this heautiful woman of blooming loveliness! 

Her form is truly lovely and of rare beauty* 

Nowhere within the four seas has she au equal. 
Surpassing all ageis she stands out pre-eminent.** 

S She resembles the spring flowers of the £*a 7 jp-ti tree.** 
In her young maturity she stays at home.** 


I n^ret that the year is drawing to a close. 

Grieved to be alone with no one to rely on. 

My feelings are conflietiog and at cross-purposes, 
10 My thoughts are melancholy and most grieved.** 


"Frum in'£C tUlla. 

"Ri!p«il*dly quoted bi Li Slioa', WIl miutncDtory; W.la., fflJ.SOo, sa,7». The 
twentylini^ qnnUd in IWl£ jetem td iiul« k pa«n wh^l^ HmtMjn* 

T*. dtlMmt. tlkE« fu. anJ dim 111 tid pJn« in it- riiym^«:ti™e tn 

kdimt thii or rtinrflt Iwcnty^gfet lintx ii Tiefy iltari fni a fu. and ihm « 

i^si tGr a JraiB Jina wUfz tl« rtynj* cbnngoi) at wltidi till 

kli™ I 

«■ n:* *'* '*'* l-h (Tun^-wru Stl j. 

U «•.«>. Tho title i> rnm iJ» / chim,. 

« "ot™ IS. eo. 

fSm vnnonbty iiknllHed u ■ kliid of plum ud u the Amdain)liitT otiatiot. 

flowery bcrnficli of the wilid chefryn/How rwiftly H 
tT ^ ^ ^ ^a;/ Bat your hDliH a fu- awav " (WaUT, 

' .*k Hiymei H,d herr. Bud I toaprvl thrre i> • hillil* 

aLnpL ^ of luhjtct in tho niit line u otLerwise 

t IrtlA:« { eJ« Jo*w YO. lift* IS, «4: I S JfiJUlS 
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How miserable my life h fated to be— 

My love fruBtrated and thwartedn 
I croi^ my empty mom and go to my bed,** 

Intending our souls should meet in a dream."^ 

15 My eyea are wakeful, I cannot sleep/* 

My heart is miserable and uneasy/* 

Mountains He ahead of me and Hie way ii obstructed 


I would like to be the bmceiel that bmtk your arm 


Rectifying the Passions 
Yoso Yang (F-il?) 

Ah, the unusual beauty of this lovely woman! 
Complainant she is^ and wheily understanding* 

In response to supomalurol harmony her substance was 
formed: 

She embocUos the lush beauty of the orchid and the parity 
of jasper. 

5 /Vmong [bciiuties of] piist time rarely equaled. 

In present time none can compam with her/* 

Like the far-reaching rays emitted by the morning sun ** 
The clear glance pours out from her eyes. 

In her blooming beauty she crowns our time 
Ifl And is just as virtuous as that woman of Shcn.** 


ft' *** tojilu*' iwd for * bed. 

" Cf. aot* iB. 

“ cf. "The (cr 5,ib)i 

b1» Shik Nu. ifl/l' 

" Ti> im quoted Id IWl£ I S,l 4 h. 


" F»m l4 Sliqn’i ««.- «n n il 

from FrSf7 13«a», irith Jg fw fG ki thw iilit Ifm IfB-ckiia 

H H|lLt m callirsH it a miipTint. Cl* natf 17* 

" m ifliEwijE. cnun' 

tbir trdpe u #cta*Ilr nw« tiokflU ^ 

MclihiB ny j qf Uw iDurning mio_" WtrLbrr ilm b iti* of lef baul^ W tbr 

rffccl of Jm!t glmncE (u I h^w taken il) If boI ck*r. 

"The of Sheo" (p^ firlW to umitj ll» mwn ^ to 
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Id my befirt 1 rejoice in that rare beauty ** 

And long for the joy of being joined with her, but there is 
no way-*^ 

Overwhelmed by the fragrant beeaty of her modeat demeanor 
My feelinga dance around this woman. 

15 My soul ilutterfl aod goes on ita nightly wandering, 

1 rejoice that our spirits may be united in a common dreiun.^" 
In daytime I linger hesitant by the foadside^ 

At night I toss restless until the dawn;** 

A cool wind blows from the north across the dark wall ** 

20 A cold breeze crosses the middle court/* 

I hear the higii cry of the wild goose in the cionda; 

I view the sparkling ray a of the massed constellations. 

The light of the Southern Star descends like lightning/* 

The boely male bird flies swiftly and alone. 

25 I hoped [the bird] might lower its head ■* to send me word, 
Alas [the star] speeds past and cannot be overtaken. 

It grieves me that the passing bird has no mate/* 

1 am sorry that the flowing light ennnot be stayed. 


btiCAUK ihe dtud prepmtidELi were imperfert The Skik ch^ poem (No. 17 ) m 

rapiAKd in expfue her hh 4 ^ua« 

tf. Ti‘*i YtiAff, tme 

Lfr.> 13D intenn^dW;^. Cf. Chih'i ** Spirit of Ui« Lo 

B™'": (W'ff 10J7fa). 

*■ d, udIu fa. w, 

‘;WJftjRi!5^1: rf. nnln 38. 

1 CMS Rod BO other Hmrmiee ol thii toTEn. 

The text wteoa to tw dc-rniiv# at Ihir point, for ^ doe* bat rhymt with either 
Ujn pfewediof -m m the faKowkn.^ ^ rtjmcs. Taag ibmj he n mii^Kint, bqt the Uxm 
tfj I ooeuii in Kdelher o\ Yt?ia y«3ff'i fy, *'The Wilkur" J cf, CnnW 
“ When the Soutbem Stir ippeirB. the wiy to the mth ii apen^ rf , SJtih oli 
{Tdnf-WEn ed.), Sbu-hia Chen'i rana. Peiiupi t^Mom idea ai in Tu Ftt'i 

poem mmh •* The Sauthem Stuf'i r*y*\ full in the M gwden. 1 know rnr mw 
he win nwet . . iWorki le.l^b^ SFTK ed,>. 

“•For ^ IWLC Writee m roiipiiut. 

for ^ IlVitC li4( ^ > PA • mi^trint ffw {||: cf. V6i 

liD. i»: 
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Too bad the lucky conjunction ” h juBt now poat, 

30 I re^t that my dcBin^ are alJ thwarted. 

I pace undecided, lost in thought. 

My feelings ate pained and diatrasBed^** 

I return to my lonely room and go to bed withoitl 
undresaing 

I keep tossing and turning without being able to re^t. 
35 My soul flies afar, sinking and soariagp 

Constantly dwelling on her in whom I rejotce.^ 

I look up at the high building ” and sigh long 
Moved by sad echoeSp a lingering moan escapes me. 
My breathp floating, leaps up to the cloud-house *■ 

My bowels in one evening bum nine times." 

T imagine myself to be the bright muTor before her 
But once gone. . . .*■ 


"For ef. T§0 fBwin fBai 3}i | ]!■ “[The etMrJ IVri of ikf: fmfiAtenunrn] 

Dragon |j» hid \n tl* KHijiiscljaii of Ute MIL Hll4 th* tffWti"* (Lnrai \4$). TKii k 
Qted U ■ jffDod aiMoO, Mnd I hw^ pwvphmicd /h E&'fn u fanjKUKlicmT 

**Line* depend lor tfHir effocr on ui eJAbofolr iLrucluro iihI ui inviJvcd 

«7™^inn. The wUd gtmt k iJbo IndllUiaiJ hoiAr oi m fmm nn ithstni fmn^ 

or laVer, and a bdrd u a J^mbalinj inlfiriHduij b tbr ** m).** A pnlitatj bqltj ta 

ana wllholit n mite, nml h rrpneKtilO tho po^ fmitnled in hk cSbrt to muTy the 
huulLruJ wuinan. Stan arc inaixniibie. end fO a lyinM for the imaliuiid>k loTcd 
nsni Lhf^ iJbo mar^ tho |iiuafL£4± of tnaf- Tima mppeart b tWA tW pHt 

gro^a gM ■Jiij Lhetc ii no aad Up hit torro^ aim Iho Sreting erpportan'ily plM^ 
irtBvocal)l/, 

ThiM tliEma* tOK Ititctwtm. Unct St'H iiirdva a tofl *f i*bpft«ia, hodr^r 
itar-faird. The Bnt ccniplt-t impJiei JjaofsanbOiljfi thr iff^ooodl fVTU pmmltr of tmuMiRt 
oppqrttJoity. linot ihufTk Uk- artoboli 'mlo a ecw R^utw, hird-ttan bmhilar, 

and uAiiri that the opportunity hu paiwd. Lines brnnsl ptuiEa taw ud loit 

opporlunily. whJJo Sl-3t deal rrrth the rauJtmj? stair of muvi. 

"Far ^Ifltcf. SAiJt cAfnff No. IDT/f. 

** For read | ai in Cli'Ek Lin. Ima SI. 

** Ocenr* ai thn DRtnc nf a lcni|do. hut hm il ■hntdil be the name of a 

OMiatdlAlkin. lhmJ4h I an fbd no auppOft for that mtarprelalipn . 

”mn. par^d to nfc'liPtr^ hm notr i* irnkjamii lo [ 4 ^ b the CAfofc-ftf 
Paii^i fa *Lainrnl U Hoiwy* St4®ff, S tt- 
" JB—** Tt* ^ i^UoLed b /IFLC TB l4b-1Ba. 

*• .... n.H ir«n ptsc im*. j* 

t^ctisf erw <vnld, Cr. tioto H, 4^. 
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Piining a Stop to E^esirea ** 

Cu^EN Lin (P-^aiT) 

Lovelj"! the surpnssing woman who lives to the east of my 
hoose.*^ 

Her beauty outshines the spring flowers, 

Her charms surpass those of the woman in the '* Shih-jen ” 
poeTn*“ 

In antiquity there were few to equal her 
5 Today she is indeed without match,*" 

Truly she is one to benefit a state or bring order to a 
household^ 

Indeed a proper mate for a prince.*^ 


How my feelings do take delight in her! 

My desires are overflowing and oncontrolled. 

10 At night I am restless and unable to sleep" 

By day I push aside ray food, forgetting hunger, 

I am moved at the “ If you bve me ” of the Pei-fengpoem. 
And admire the going home hand in band ** 

M^y the sun and moon move slowly on their courses 


ihStBC CIIHW 

«Batla "Tha Lcdiccy of ilaiUf Teuf-^'u'' IS.lib) mnd ^ Tbc 

Mu " {Ku ir«i [i:>PTl% «3.] S.llh) Ipcwte the b^blifyl wdurlreni m the Hmuc 
iu±i| ikfUf In Uh cmeL Cr aiiy Alcndu ** WcFuldl ytrtJ tiiinlj ovrf llw oT the 

hdiue next dbar tu the «iKt And ibduct Litn tflffin lrdzi|; them?' ^ 
cAmj No. JS7/St 


Bnr hMid* lihr tjcnder ihooti, 
tier 9km lOte lord. 

Her bark like iohcL lAfVin, 
Her teeth like mdan 
CietdA hend, muik cyebiinri. 
tier erlful nnik ii md. 


Her tyc§ demr ud bltclc. 

rf. noL<. la. Sfl. 3 «. 43 . 

** ri. SiWA cAnjr No. !a#/a: 

“ WWfli W ^'SE: *f. note* 3 ®, 4 #. 

‘•For ftnrod »tlil IWLC. Tb* 'Pd Ung" IrtMn » SAih dtrtf No. 41: S jff 
“1/ you Me afintimate and loif* nu!, I Will betd yww bond *o*l 
irti home witJi yyu " (KAbumEH. trp- dL. ^7) . 

d- “Li iio“ lim 0 : (cr l 7 .>, r do nrt 

ujidEHtAUct the Ail 
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13 So that the leaflet poplar may put forth aproaU/* 

1 would like to speak to the swallow. 

But the shallow flies away, darting up and down/" 

The way h distant, the road is blocked,^ 

The River is broad and deep, there h no bridge.” 

^0 I stand on tiptoe, ivLihing to advance. 

But it is not a river than can be crossed on a reed/* 

1 loosen the reina and go back home, 
lllled with grief, I go in my couch* 

W ithout undressing I close my eyes/* and seem at once 
to sleep, 

€5 1 dream tliat I see her in whom 1 rejoice walking toward me. 
My soul flouts away to m 3 ^ far-off love. 

As though ¥p^c w^ere tinited and oar spirits mingled." 

Stilling Thoughts of Love " 

Ts‘ao Chih {in-2S2) 

Ah, the elegant charms of this beautiful woman! 


” l, «_t tlimt tint pact imj iUlU in Mi qM! Age |fct m jQung; brtiSrf sS. / ckmg N* 
^ (AS): ""Thi! ksAfitt pii^ir pun ^pnstttA; 

Ira old Duin gRlM Mi luicEt'^ 

^Thiv cDapLet, quisled by Lt StiaiL (fKif lIJiEiiJi ii itLserlpd bur liy Ytn K^o^hun. 
Tl wnidd Si tbv rtyrac-Hhfinc bcUdw it it fnlMimJ lioe 10 ( ^ iliyjoei), bul it 
nrakta ft litUe b«tiiiHr inuc ill tbr pmicnt nAmlcact. The klrft tl ft bird itvIoropi^iAfT 
bftck tn ihfi Li U 0 ”i m tbew poeiiki it u moftlly Um irild xpdw {dt Yum 
liM £S) 4pr Ihc pboenii (Tmi Ol'hm, tllir Sl)+ filirl ihr Itroi 

wilA on three Mx^i. For the ewdlow vid nurriipc, cf. Li rAi (SPTK rdj S.4b; & H 

WaM Ti'hUh [mr tt: «t*g "Tb* KW 

Penuajiioo*(C7'S.lli,): 

rf (CT as.), .io lb. “ Lamrltl for 

ifii! unttimiy rutc" (cr nAijt WSf 

cf. Sia, .lung No. 01/ii "«>- 

Wyfi the- Biv^ m broads A BlkgJe rwd crOnrs iL^ Tbb H ft freqnrnt POUPce dl 

•itoiikjd, e. Hn K'ltue a ** V«»» for hu Elder flcDther," No. I, /l^ 

l^tSFTKmL), 

hHTB irandAtiHl OM nn^iiipsuM ta Ehe cAta HA of lwl« ST. 

^ rf. vr^o v«.f. i™ ». 

jg. and DirtEf SBv 9T, 4«. Ejcccpl. far liuea »-ie (nolB 7f) tb« ^Ounp fnmt fir£C 

IB.ISk 
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Her rosy face ahines with lunpid light. 

Surpais^smg and unique, she U without a peer/'* 

So Dutstanding^ is truth, SDne can equal her. 

5 By nature pcrj^picadou^i and intelligent 
In conduct gracious** and channing. 

I hide where the high peak obsoures the sun, 

I stand beside the pure current of the limpid stream. 

The autumn wind rises in the woods “ 

10 Lost birds cay as they seek their mates. 

Melancholy and liiden with grieL niy sorrow is the greater. 
How can I go an like this? ** 

This by no means exhausts the list of fu written before T*ao 
C h'ien'ff time on the subject of stilling the passions, but no more 
than the titles and a line or two survive of Fn Hsiian^s Straight¬ 
ening the Passions/' ** Cd^eng-kx^o Sui'a " Assuaging the Pas¬ 
sions,” or Yu AH Shu ^3 ** Rectifying the Passions." P'o Ch^in^s 
” Bringing Sorrow to an End ” " is not dissimilar, but follows a 
slightly different pattern in the twenty-sU litiea which survive, 
and the same is true for the twenty-three lines of Chang Hua's 
" Eternal Ixive,” while Juan Ch*Fa " Purifying Thoughts of 
Love ” is an effective parody of the whole idea."*" 

- mffliK. CStIF ia.4M. 

" miles 13, HI, JH, 43, M. 

*‘!3iasjeinia^ rf- JPA!* Yii. line ojttiiifiafiia. 

aot ptleiud decwlm. TTae wotd ^^ u to be equitn^ wilb fif M IB 
ihc simiUr ^xp'r^oimLi issuer. Cnu Cli'i-len3, fi'ii, t'unjl 

TT) IH»7. 

Eikea m HO eapedaj ovcrtWHi tfom rli tbreiQ SiiA 
the enodethm with "iFriiijr fedifij*” hi n.iim Tiui'i poem 
ffi) k irfe™i {Kfc iAiA i^« njj., sp/tK hL). ^^4*# . 

** Fhwi IWLO 

'* rtl 7 -»TS>, jSHt OCIF «, 4 h, 

■* cevr S9 4i^ 

** f»9-44B). JEtll CSIP 44.1e4i, 

" (Mm. CBHW nu-h. Pq Ch'm iIsd wrute e lAA "Seltibr 

the PiMEnn*' (C4'uaii Ses-Jme thih S.lS>*bh 

" 51 # Itii^soo), jjc# ccw w.je.b, 

*'* CSKIV 44.lb-I]b. tt emdade*. "If the mfriwl pheiunnese ol 
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So ttLT 1 have yet to quote aii integral spedmen of a fu on this 
subject, but already its wholly conventional naiunc Ebould Iw 
apparent. As one reads T*ao Ch'kn's \’ersioti+ the impression of 
dejd VUE grows with each coupJetp It is perhaps going too far lo 
imagine thnt evef^" line bad its prototype in the original complete 
tesrts of those /u which time has mercifully destroyed or left in 
hackneyed fragments, but surely Tao Cblen was not striving 
for originality in his vemon ” 


Stilling the Passions 

Ah, the precious rare and lovely form 
She stands out unique in all the age ™ 

Though hers h li beauty that would overthrow a city ** 
She intends to be known for her virtue, 

5 In purity she rivals her i^ounding pendant jades “ 

In fragrance she vies with the hidden orchid.” 

She disowns tender feelings ** aanong the vulgar 
And carries her principles among the high clouds. 

She grieves that the morning auu declines to evening 
10 That human life is a ooutinual striving,” 

All alike die within a hundred years 


IIk ImHd do nat iHtl^ a hciirt, / i» ■ mitgW rrmflle ffofth m la't 

** UW£;f 5 Jh-Tl. E^VKvUTv trimlatwrii of thb /n ■«: Aild* DttjrHAJcpi. 

Ctlc inr Bfraaveun? da LridiiurcliJla " J/ifOS H (iBUt-HB-*. Lm Yutiiflf, “1^ 
la 4 iVum of T'rtuJtei (uuf oiAff TniB»bMMHi» (Slwnjllmi. ^ Cmniit^ 

(>™. JWB) * 4 IH 1 . Ihyclen Linikj' I'mus MMi Maty Ealhrriljc WuJJMm, "O* 
to Retlnio tho Poutani bj Tao Ch'in.'* Tf lMS) Ji-fil LiJr I’.i.Iib 

ClTAND Mid Atnijorie SlFn^Pt. "OJe Id ci/-, 115-Hl- 

*• <!f oata IS, ». SS, 43. M, 

"^A reldmix ia I 4 YEn-niniV sonp 

dVElthraW B dtyK A Wtrulll OVETtJlPaW' * lUa® f fjfHB ^ - 

"" HuaiBdTu & ef pti^ily: ef. tJ 

" Tlii itfiDff alio lymbalue* ptirity; ^ - r Ih^ •})<! 

'■'Fof ^fllf e(. Csako Hiw'i /u •'"* *' ; I ^ .. , ^ 

lnii 111* lender fgriiii f a weII lifonght-up 

Ti'Afi Ctuh'i “Spfij'it of the Lo Rivtr ; I Ifl.lftt)- [t*ijA 

"Ottaiiofl Miih the p«m^ Ef tiair i- d-meterii^lK ^ tho* b«; 
r&wsi IILS; Wijia Ti An. Hue 7: Yiwo Yang. liPE ea; CjTpf Ue, law l<. 

It iffift: luele to the ** Liii ■*0.*' 
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How hw oUJ" llie sorrows how many! 

She raises the red eurtaln " and sits straight. 

Lightly playing the clear-soiinding either to express her 
feeJings.** 

15 She plays a lovely meiody with her slender fingers. 

As her white sleeves sweep and sway in lime* 

A swift glance from her lovely sparkling eyes— 
Uncertain whether to speah or smile,'^ 

The melody is half played through 
2D And the sun is sinking at the we^stem window. 

The sad autumn mode ™ echoes through the woods 
And white clouds cling to the mouatain. 

She glances up at Heawu’s road,“" 

She looks down and tightens the strings. 

25 In spirit and behavior she is chamting, 

Her attitudes are altogether lovely/®^ 


tSi Diitanl Uiidcrmg- Uw 10, J I I I I {€T fiiil. 
Cbaiw Hiu'i poero H if Wh iim CWn thik 

«urE*fiu minerinf likt dou^.^ T1i« m » p*rt of Uib fun^ii^inai 
^ m ctnprnir'i bfut. 

"Cf. Cujrq Ku*^ “Lot* Pown " 1#^ S.Itib}: 

"In ihc mrth Ui«tc a ■ beaqlify} ttoetM ,/ \Vll0 «!• iitnig}il W 
•b« her Hmnilin^ Od liu< pnip«r ollitntle [nr pl^yin^r Uie lut* cf. It. vijt 

Gmj^ “TTw I>1« u the Cbiiief* Lute.*' Jf.V <(IBaajJ», DS. By oliab^y ttuf dthrt 
(m> ia La Ih pli^Hj wlt]i ilia swec fonaAiity. 

" i Cbu hm fdf pii^uitL&lily 

bmu^e til the aiifi line || (Ka. jh^ li M diclt^ 

m idinilaT t Ciusd i ^Smn Stimnli " (CIUIW JSJfch fltltt 

!J, ^ pinllek to tliia eouphl cf. "Ttie Udircy of Muter T*li(t-fu"t 

I I fH'fl Ju*N Od's "Sorrowful Siwpt" No, ff | | mm^.rn 

O thy a.Tb), TTie |)(* fm ii Pot dear, ^itixi iaini 

niRipslf iSt "ifl nol wiffry.'* 

■^••TTh! ^ mode camfimpcli to itrttnim: 

STib). Cr. Fam Yi/m * Liiiiml For b Daid Frknd" Na. {YTHY 

itiadt b io mnaopBiiw wilh Uit Bulutnn orttwii.** 

^ Uw nutPj exuuplei died Ln FeiWfli yN3i-/u {P^V'yf} iii»ni EilbcT 
"ihc mad It^ tln^* or "ibe Way of Has™”' Ip 'Tao’^i poem ^TIm 

Hmnmg Bird ** tlVoptf I;i7a) ihr irtiD ocriin a# “ii palii Uitenj^ ihc fiky^ 

wKnrti ibt bird fdlowa ai \i nAvi^ilci tliraagifa ihc dauElf 
Ifcttlff: *f. Ts'ilO Clii, tine g. 
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I am moved vs sh^ quickens the dear notes* tempo 
And wish to speak with her, knee to knee. 

I would go in person to exchange vows. 

So But I fear to transgresa against the rites, 

I would wait for the phoenix to convey my proposal 
But T worry that another will anticipate me.”* 

In Uncertainty of mind and discomposure 
My soul in an instant is nine times transported,'" 

35 1 Would like to he the collar of your dress 

And breathe the lingering fragrance of your Hower^ 
fidomed hair/"* 

But at tugM you take your silken dntsa off_ 

How hateful autumn nights that never end. 

I would like to be the girdle of your skirt 
40 And bind the modest slender body» 

But as weather changes, cool or warm 
The old 19 cast aside, the new put ou. 

I would like to be the gloss on your hair 
As you brush out the dark locks over sloping shoulders/*" 
45 But all too often lovely women wa^h their hair 


Ai in Uie *"U fine ifa, O, iwl« *7* 

Cs'ff Yilun wMi fEEoilftdj 

" liii« The tbne dto Appurt in Lc ChTi “Od with flC im 

Wawb Ti-aa, [me 10. 

aoiei H ttL 

^ tfil S® * “ I wndd (n be ^ j&tT dttm, ■jecifkwlJj ihe cniiUir." 

Tbii WIT30 fnrtmtilK u coDlkiiinl b ibf latlewuis Atmu. d. fl*lei 17* #1. W. 

mditurily meftiu white hut nbviiniiljr inoUici iraH ■ demnfided 

liy the ewntett. SciUn. eilu t67, iindenUiifli * flowei-lile f«e ** (^011] 

j likEwiH Chtt Cb't'fenc (TT ISllK bit the RURiintj ^Iwjr'’ u mm 

liiely* 

*"i£ H«fe ■nil hi the foUowina I wduced llu liiich Umrnt tu tb* 

viniplr ecmtnrt. 

“•i£iW. Thmt iloping fbodldeff wete Afnwljr u Altiibste vf femintDr hritul^ bl 
by the iitie' id Chih'i “Spirit ef Lbe Le River 
Shapkkr* ti thiroffh fjk^Qiwd bj eutUnK, « wwiit m thcHijifa hmod by enrd 
lOlfii), 
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And il is lefL drj' when the water leaves, 

I would like lu be your penciled eyebrow 

To move gracefully with your eyes as you glance around. 

But rouge anci powder must be fresh applied 

50 And It ii destroyed as you make up your face aneiv,^” 

1 would like to be the reed that make^ your mat 
Ou which you rest your lender Ixjdy until fall. 

But then a robe of fur will take its place: 

A year will pass before the mat is used 

55 1 would like to be the silk that makes your slipper 
To press your white fewat wherever you go. 

But there is a time for walking and a lime for rest; 

The shoes atas are ihrown beside your bed. 

fHlhcr vinlEnt ior liie retdt id ndhm^, Iml turmit 
tsaic ftdvertiHmfiiti itPe qy^itje U frltfrtDc m ibnr nmiDp qI whii knpprau lA 
w&uImmI Itm frrquAtl]r witlwiit beneSt q| tll4^ pwuoav. 

III., ^ape ftT^litimB fbi niAknip].* Cl- ” A Miitresi la Hep Ldvht** 

A liy Lin niua-eh^ii 94^ (rited in IS^PJ rf- CA'iwn LisH^ 

iDJoh); 

Alter \jiag kn^ I ^llapcct mj miikzrizp h fnne 
And T itflil n glince at miyjielf In Uk tnintir; 

Mf thin-panpilrd Lave jiut ^Lout iJit 4 ippeiir«d 

And Ilf tfap fiauge {inl^ kilf rmuibif. 

^ niajceiip few^ a featiTi! omiEin; d- Sm CA'i *hu (Tung mmi ed.) ss.lb: 

ft FhiS" During Ihr lpa-«k] yi-ajj nf iiit YiiW" 

ming pcrKul (4£Sr-ft#>, ||te citJea Smmabfd and ^^ng nm md nrown wem prii^psoitP. 
Binging and dandcif, dmfifeJ In UlPir beat and. iiiUi faoca iszefulJ^ made ap, hundr^da 
of UuEm dkipnrtad Ulcmidvct among floWfTWg peujdi tcKa of by the ckar Jliwnit 
untkr like auliimik raoew up bi tlir ipriiag breev." 

iB $ lO ^ ^ - Pokafte Ibii ti benrowed from Cuano Heng^a " Iknf of 
Hannony (lTI/ri,lIm>! "I itlMigiiiif tPJ- 

pdf to be Ihe tch} iMt/Co^^ering itie loti bnl IkdcbIL fnii." But faere a wnmen ii 
apuking, 

“■For eAaiff Nd. l£a/|; I it&is “Btiipcd flaor-mata anil pm- 

trtJckiB TkhHl-navH “ (KamaEff, op. di. Sfl) , In Uie prwnt cnnieii tLerc eiw be no 
queitian of a fliHfr-nmt m a earriagt. CL Ibe smilar oie in tbe Cflarld Hua poem 
quoted in nnte 

S^k- iiU "be aouflbl «it.- 
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1 would like to be youi- dajlime shadow 
60 To cleave to your body always, to go east or west. 

But tall trees make so much shade 
At times, I fear, we could not be together/” 

I would like to be your nighttime candle 
To shine on your jade^Iike face in your room *" 

05 But mth the spreading rays of the rising sun 
My light at once goes out. my brilliance eclipsed, 

I would like to be the bnmbao that mokes your fan 
To dispense a cooling breeze from your tender hand. 

But mornings when the white dew falls 
70 1 must look at your sleeve’” fmm afar. 

I would like to be the wood of the wu-Vutig tree 
To make the singing lute you hold on your knees 
But music, like joy, when most intense turns sad 

•"TTie ihjidbw—lovtt cDBccil ippeon in • poem ittnUulJ^ to Fu llkuin ('(IT'fBJ 
in TTUy pjtk, but to Cb‘* Tr’no ji (Liinia lipanar) in FurA-/H ap.li 

■o it ii iKit eiratnin whetbrr the coninl in cnriin than Tiu Cb'ieu. Ttie n^vul linn 
of tin poem f j|tSj£, n Itltc) mn (m U* VTUy toM]: 

‘‘I oouiil like to Iw Ibe ihwiEiw Uial 
follow# yuui body^^/Bnit wlwn ^oii tttr b llw fhwdc jodt ^udow tlaBppfcLnk. / Ttiiif 
«Uy iq Lh? lEptfat k wLil I wiih." 

BaiJcff Uh ooeufTcikcc of lA rilmil (Li fAi 4.Lab« ItJbji wherr 

it liKAELi two JliIJilii **—|iT P^jiTraM.li3 j of ilmi Is all —upnBnii lonii up Hi 

OM or Ta'Ao chihv tiiiuorij poraii ItH ortfr 

I [ " 1 tjik« qp my clatluH Moef ^ oqi ti( tlu muJl pttn / And mJk idly tlnf 

two |iiliiirt.” TIm " two pillfiji ** ikid to be outiiiir. lital b T'ao CJl^ t fm tbe 
miulcii okitg kd lolciw JCGO^ qH£i£m£Iy a bKtnmm, llmuich 1 cmn Cod no 
guppoK Fttr £uch m lu^tmjyjoy,, 

cT. *-Tbe God^" {WH Iflita/: I ^ I m 

lilt rtiU moan uprcidinif ib njah*^ 

it nk^tiMKijm^* Th ^ ntunf inai tbf iuil rtf» fmin llw Iw. 

^Vben K fan ii Lept ia iaot wcatlter, 

"* rf. Ft HiiiKi’n piu*-/" iW Hla (iTt/r ®Sie 

** sorrow add joy ar« eloK manedsd, / WlkH Joy 01 aunt 
intfloie One tunifl mhI.'^ Ttie idn ■ m dd Ottt anil H quoted ■« a in 

s*ib du tesjn; Tiu! puD ™ *■ 

caLabliilird; d. tht punning' dieGiuiliiti in //piiaa-ffti 14,14 ed.)£ 

tfc “ Muiic i» joy." 
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And in the end I am pushed aside as you play no more. 
75 Put to the lest my w^ishes are all Irustrated 
And I feel only the desalation of a bitter heart. 
Ch'ercoine with sadness, and no one to ranfide in, 

1 idJy walk to the southom wood/’* 

I test where the dew still hangs on the magaoUa 
80 And take shelter under the lingering shadows of the 
green pines. 

On the chance I should see her as 1 walk 
I am tom in my breast between hope and fear* 

To the end all is desolate^ no one appears 
Left alone with restless thoughts, vainly seeking. 

85 Smoothing my light lapel I return to the path 
Continually sighing as I watch the setting sun. 

With steps uncertain, declination forgotten 
Dejected in bearing, face filled with grief. 

Leaves leave the branch and flutter down 
dO The air is biting as cold comes on. 

The sun disappears bearing its rays 


Sfc YnfC! Vwf. lip*^ 8®; ^ S Ti^wi. 

Mcuri in c4'dji-cS'iu n.43ia iHFTK wi.) u iJie H*mr of ■ pti« 

wbcTc « OiUiIeu Intt wha ii mn cxprrt witb tbe 4W€trd usd Iuhx. Utiullijf h iv » 

DartLeni pniv dt | Mill.c^la lil* tfcw pruriU 

(rr//reAi): Gam|^ oLitiHiff ibifl 

T ]f»k? /1 waUc UDrairtlkttll^ lo^ard Uib jsofrihcni groTe." 

rf -U «u..- Knt » (cr um 

Mocnmifii 1 iip Hie dew builmg frofn tlie orclkkfa.'* 

*** f*’ “Tbs Ui*i4»nl W«»nfariek," (CT 

^ TEe pJiim m do onrCi UkEre.” 

I fttn nsi iurr wluil ih^ ilffnkdcAntt af Uib i^Iiht k. nm cmifllly ocnift fai 
ecmlcxtd irhene the e4'inf ku imnKdiete TvIerMiucc. m a liffht pFUrfnEnL hlown by the 
bttm itrg-, Ta'ao Chib, VTUT fib). J^civ Tt cvuld tre mtended to nigj^iKt 

poTcriy— m, li^t whm the iwJWOn require* H *vrm OliE, Inil the iltiaiJAf use 

of Uw whuEo oxppHion ft I I in ■ /u “ Aulunrn Sorrow " Jfctfe by Ch^U Ytten 
(CViian Ck'i im 14.1b) ityc^U thal the ihUng k rimply a part a dicben azid the 
EEfiture ilAcU ia equivnHEliit to “ wiUi what Barapoauie | eould FtitumaR 

■ rintitu nmtExt in one of CiiLum Yea', nntiUe.} ponn, §|IM^ 
■ tl'H Sl.nb): I I jjgHW Chv Cb'i-foiK (J']' i7G7) lut, a ipnnp of nmHar bjoanix. 
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The mooD adorns the cloud trines wrilh light. 

With sad cries the solitary bird flies home,"* 

Seeking its mate an animal posses and does not return. 
9d 1 am sorry that the present year is in its decline 
I regret that this year draws to n close/** 

Hoping to follow her in my night lime dream/" 

My soul is agitated and finds no rest; 

Like a boatman who has lost his oar, 

100 Like a cliff-scaler who finds no handhold. 


Just now 

The winter constellations shine at my w'indow 
The north wind blows chili. 

1 am agitated and unable to sleep/** 

Obsessed by a host of fancies, 
lOS I rise and tie my sash to await the morning. 

Deep frost glistens on the white steps/"* 

The cock folds his wings and has yet to crow 
WTiile from afar floats the shrill sad note of a flute. 
At first a harmony of delicate strains, 

110 At last it becomes penetrating and sad."* 


cf. Tb'ap Cbih, iiDc in' Hiid Date M. 

“■ ®,mSi^ rf. Ji«r n 

j d. rale m, S7, 4B. 7T. 
cf. Visa lii» 34J: 

S! * Ifclio note Ti. 

and Iwa taJJ imii winlw miuitclUtiniia ittyailca uid Flsiails} wJiicji 

Im tDwanl daws; cf. Ca'cH Tui-inir. “ OknintmidritiDn of ■ Buiqaet al Hia. Eml- 

leocy Haidi’i Maijnt#m Fsvilian ” ^ I l lh <C*'ni 

fVgil iMM oSi cd.] rjStijl- Cf. aba Sstt-ua "Ch'inS-OKii fo 

I I (ItVf 10.1**). 

d, ualai Sa, SB; alia Caram ChJ “l.nmnL for Hie 

UunmdyPaiE- fCT l4.Ib)! fur l 1» TBTUfit nrlhrifRi- 

|4iira uf tfic blnonL rf. TT 1*45. 

“‘Cf. Ca*wfl Hemit. line a, 

■"«« Tliii niliicntirfl bbincn (ine. ib'v4i> a UarfI m an ufloitMtupeiria 

fof vfiundfl J |, of ibt ^yllina Woci in Fo Ch'anf'i pavm kt 

YTIiy S.IDii)* The latnv dhiwterfl in nrerw ordirt ofTttr Tr^qiicnlJj fnr wmI MFiIituiI 
cria tbe ETuie in CAljJfti tinitf^'i h Ch^Haa Lianff thik Itllb;. thn !hiirir 

in tJiie jEiKin^iiiDiiB "“PWin farCfHAn ChiniB--da*ii!fV Yffty l.lflLj, uni pruhifcJy 

rOTtn mja rqinvalent term. 
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I i]3:ui^e that it is she plnyiBj^ tiiere 
Conveying her love by the passing cloud-— 

The passing cloud departs with never a word,**^ 

It is swift in its passing 
115 Vain it is to grieve myself with lon^ng^ 

In the end the way is blocked by mouuLdns niid crossed 
by rivers,“^ 

I welrome the fresh wind that blows my ties away 
And consign my weakness of will to the receding waves, 
T repudiate the meeting in the Man-ts'aa poem 
1^0 And sing the old song of the Sliao-nan/^ 

1 level all cares and cling to integrity, 

Lodge my aspirations *** at the tvnrid*fl cnd/^* 


The that Jt ii tke fklmyltig tise CuE.^ u frnliutoui an. ihv part- Hii 

TifK iwii« 

nfORil mi^uutfd m Uie "Cb'ay ma" M.S (Cf 
“ I Tuh Id Hnd wDcdi Ijy llijir fioiitiDf Ct Wia toetf by UhO KflJn in tltie iMpd 

of » m\m Uhlidcd pDcmi iVTlir 

]law Tut tile Ikwtini; cloud! 

I vc3uld Hbx lo it to eotiTcy ■ msufc. 

It dnilj before I nn fiend It, 

1 vftirily Lbinit of hm bt BgititJoci. 

rf- " Li IM." Ii» ft: 0 . 

cf. HDtn 7S, 74. 

.fl, rf. SJub No.. 04^ ** [h itK open ground tbtTfie- ia tbe 

citvpfluf er&sa, Lbe fnUin^ h plmlifnl; there a m. be&Litifal pmcui, tiUe elesr for^feeed 
bow heoytifulr W^e Tuet urefree H&d faHprpjt » tny desire mu MiluScd.^ 

op. cal.. 01}. Cf. CmAHu Yen*! /(i “Bconty” Hgg, (liVW 18.10*}: Hi 

The “ Shfiil-ni. 1 ] " k th«! iveitic oF a g^nup of fwe™ (Nos. tl-SJ) m Ihe " Kuo 
fen*" Rction cif Uie chmg. The refemm may he to the rommuU provided by 
the Frefier: to the SfiiA eAis^ on cue of Ihae (No, 17} S ''The numnen of a period 
of decay and dJsorUef were pauduf *tt.-*y, and Ihe tesorjiu of iotegrily «ul »inccri!y 
wm miii^ lo inlli&aice. Oppremive moiv ot^ld hoi do vkileor^ fo w^H-principled 
^vtiKzi.** itljExxiL Tka CAei»* 4 JTVuleifDiiitnA] 30). 

For mm Taa Ch''ien'* poeTo *'Aij Outuif on the Hjijeh fttrejifo"' {FKerir 

[: ** The wirwE half'-ifOiiB, I ipit'e frw tian to my aspiratiaiu.** 

AiS fuf the nUMe t^iintnatl^ | ti|p kwruuie of the rbyme, 
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This fu of T‘ao Ch'ien's is not the ]pst gf the aeries, hut there 
13 no point m adding more to the list.‘« Now it is, or should be 
a princijik of mticjjsm that an adequate reading of a poem 

muit be bawd on nn understanding of the poet’s intent in writing 
therein. It has been argued that since the private menial states 
of the prot are beyond the reach of the criUc, all he has to go by 
IS IS hat he finds in the poem he ts immediately concerned with. 
Which must be Jead and jud|fed as soniethiiig unique. Whatever 
the the^jry. good critical practice ha^ never so limitcfl itself. For 
there are p number of clues to the poet^s intent. Sometimes, 
especially in Chinese poetry^ the poet provides a preface to Ws 
in whieh he states quite evpliciUy what he is proposing to 
do. An intimate knowledge of the poet’s life will often suggest 
attitudes and donfflms relevant to understanding a given poem, 
though sudi information is usually lacking for Chinese pods. A 
pod’s own statement of his theory of the nature and function of 
poetry is a vnluabk guide to his practiee. But the most generally 
available of all these adventitious aids is a knowledge of the poelk 
tradition in which a pod is writing, and both the genre he is using 

and the subject of his poem should be viewed in the light of 

iraditjoiii. 

I do not propose here to trace the history of the ju, a sufficiently 
complex subject in itself, hul .shall point out a few features of the 
form jis developed by the Later Hsm and Six Dynasties jjerioHs. 
IIitakg^fu Mi rais-as*) said,'" " The fit takes its themes from 
natural objects, whose aspects and properties are ejahomted to 
the point where no one can add anything more." This formula 
accords well enough with actual practice, and applies both te the 
descriptive jw and, by extension, to the lyric j« with which we are 
presently concerned. Logically such a definition should exclude 
the possibility of two fu on the same subject, for one exhaustive 
treatment hardly leaves room for a second. However. SsiJ’Ma 
H siang-ju early established the precedent of taking up a theme 
already celebrated in a /h with the avowed intenLion of outdoing 

Tb* mowt rccuii Ktim U bt If«rEH Clii-lLiEl«ii (llW-llTa), « fm 

**’^rn hk itilndticlkld to the "Hir* CifiitAU“ fia of fAd Sri Wff is.m. 
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tho first effort. With the groivth of the popularity of the Ja this 
practice was practically the only excuse for wrilmg /u at all+ as 
^Titers became hlird put to find new sul^^ts. By early Six 
Dynasties times not only were the calegorics oxhnusted, it was not 
e^sy to think of a suitable individual bird* iiisect, tree, flower, or 
household utensil that had not been elaborately described in at 
least one /li, "lints as time w'ent on nearly every possible fu subject 
came to be treateil in n w hole iieries of /a, each member of a series 
representing a poet s lidiberate attempt to incorporate everything 
bis predecessors liad written on the subject. This generalization is 
subject to the usual reservations, but it does apply as a marked 
tendency that affected the nature of Ltie /« form. One result was 
the production of stereotj^pesi the development of a subject in 
any series follows an established sequence, and successive /« on 
that subject differ chiefly-' in length, the later ones being the longer. 
In extreme cases even the vocabulary avaikble to the writer of a 
/n on an established theme was to a large degree limited to what 
his predecessors had used, so that the form h marked by cliches. 

At the same time that the /« was becoming a stereotj'ped treat- 
menl of a couventional subject, its metrical structure, at one time 
quite free, w'as being reduced to ei pattern allowing little more 
variation than the strict fffri/i form. From its occasional use as a 
rhetorical omameot, parallelisjn became more and more rigid until 
it was the invariant basis for the construction of each couplet. 
These various factors combined to make the /u little more than an 
exercise in versificaUon, It was at once a measure of a poctV 
erudition and an index of his skill if he could write n /n to orderi^*" 

All of these features a^e abundantly illustrated in the series of 
fa on “ Stilling the Passions/* Before eonsideriug them in detail, 
the tradition of the subject itself requites a brief treatment. The 
earliest /w containiug a catalogue of femmirte charms is ""The 
fiotldess(Sheti-nii fu)^ of pre-Han date if its attribution to 


(jBaxo VwIt Chawd S^iin^ uid Crtt r u jxHitlu w<nt to viiit- Oiru Os'll '►t® 

'riibMi In tat Ibe^ Hr laid, *Mjr gunts a1| to wrili m fit About some object 

befotc they can dawn.' Yen wrolr uti Rbun oil moll, I on bowi. ™r|!i 

wriliuff t3»a.l nmetbing wfaidi aught hii e,r [in tie njODt]. When tieir Jo weie 
Bniilsiid Iber tHted." cAinn ]St±1$ qanled in PTSC IMJb, 
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StTNG Yq IB accepted,”* None of tie Han Dynaaty /u on thii 
subject ifl attested by contempopiufy mention or quotationp but 
Ts'ao Chih wrote bb “Spirit of the Lo River*' (Lo shea /w) 
" inspired by SttKa Yu*a description of the goddess for the King 
of Ch*ii,^' ns he said in his prelate,^* Other Han /a describe the 
beauty of some merely human woman and fall into two geneml 
types. The one employs a setting where the poet b called upon 
to disprove a charge of lieentiDusness; he describes the irresbtible 
temptation to which he was subjected by & lovdy and amorous 
woman whose advances he managed to reject by Grmnes.s of wilJ 
and breath controL Typical examples are ”Thc Lechery of 
Master Teiig-t‘u ” Slt-iF-]8P&^ and '*The Handsome Man 
attributed respectively to Sung Yil and Ssu-ma Hsiang- 
iu/" The other itidades the " StUliog the Passions ” series^ 
and differs in that the vbion of loveliness remains Inacce^ble^ 
The woman makes no improper advances and so can be praised 
for her chaste behavior. 

The reawi) for studying those ^jaditicms of form and subject is^ 
as I have already suggested, to use them in answering certain 
fundamental questions about T^ao Ch’ien's poem which must 
otherwise be obscure. The Usien-ch'tng fu " has been variously 
mid as a piece of erotic poetry^ ns a political allegory, and as a 
personal love poem. When H^ao T*ung singled it out among idl 

ijii Itijglp uidudn Ibe Iffbale text, Ini 1 rw fiiHi do nrlicr rcfetnin !□ it Ukui 
Ta'ao In jti apemni liHi^f Mulli^ iftitcs thfll die 5ijb]«i of ^ Jlkt Godiefi 

ix from tSe " fu, wbich dx ix nttdbijlH to SvM Yfl, III bolt fm Sujifl 

Va ttntl KiEif Hiiuig are cLtnctna m the inlrDdnrtnii. uid ft ii the cbincter Sti KQ V U. 
*Kho ift reproetiited Mu initinj; ifit /it- ThU mllM for tJae tradilkwiMJ allrifcn- 

tion Eo ibo luxloriol peiwa StfKu YO (csT vfaoin eUcih^ Jiolbiiijr k kiHtwti Hb 

iiippwed usneiJtliofi Uial kbs uid Ch'O Yilui), I raj Ennch dcnhl that Uw 

flame twin irmlo boUi “The ^oddna^ atwJ Kto-I'aca.*' CT that tilhtf |Kicm ajitt^ 
^Id tbe Han d^natty, bul 1 cwmot nipport nry Hkcptidxin wfth Fatii. atf^ it is 
dvQv«:^|etil to take "Ttc GonJdcM * M ft point at departnre. 

"”TF// IH.I&l 

Tbs fortoEr la fd Wtf tHAia-llb. tV laUiSr in Ifu wm iruii S.llft^lib. 
ii ttichlnned ka uay Uxt earlier tbin tlw ilfttb c»qlwir, an tar u I know. Very 
litnilar to ihp " TniS-l'n-lso^ Ii the ^Fenff fu’" m sIk] iliillnlnli*4 In VCl in 

vm i^'daa flJGa-7b; U !a unlikely that both wit by ill# lamei autbor. Like thnw in 
Ibe Wm ktuon, Ihr whole iwirs nJ fm whicb tJlfi Ku wrn ym aamhea tn Sang Yq 
"T he Flute"! are atnut Sung T&; it u douhlful wJbetbfj any itr by him. 
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of r‘Ao Ch’ien's writinga as " the one slight flow on the piece of 
white jade,””* he was presumably indulging in a moralizing 
judgment."’ It is likely that his objection was essentially puri¬ 
tanical: a high-minded gentleman like Tao Ch'kn had no busi¬ 
ness writing on such a frivolous and questionable subject. This 
inference is borne out by the fact that Hsiao T*iing excluded 
from the H'en kaiian all the “Palace Style” poems which were 
being written under the patronage of his brother (Hsiao Kang). 
though he found room for the occasional pieces, most of them 
wholly conventional, of his con tempo mries. It is not necessary to 
endorse JliiMo T'ung's critical judgment to agree that be was 
reading the poem correctly as one of u series of mildly erotic fu 
in whicli the moralizing twist was not for Kim a sufficient justifi¬ 
cation for an unbecoming preoccupation with the more cam a I 
aspects of love. 

The allegorical interpretation of the poem is most persuasively 
staled by Lv Ch'in-li."* By referring to another tradition, that 
nf the Li sno,' be argues that in both “Stilling the Passions “ 
and the “ Spirit of the Lo River ” the overt stntcmenla of love for 
a woman really symbolize the love of virtue, and that the poets' 
melancholy must be underrfood tn be the rE,Holt, not of frustration 
in Jove, but cf disappaintmeot of their political ambitions. There 
is no denying that '* Li sao ” phrases occur in both /«, or that the 
allegorical tradition is very pervasive in Chinese love poetry 
generally, but it does not seem to me possible to npply it to the 
l^enm in the " Stilling tiie Passions ” series, whatever Iti validity 
for the Spirit of the Lo River," and reading it into the “ God¬ 
dess ’ poems involves assuming more than is known about their 
putative author, Svmr, I'Q. f quite agree with Mr. Lit that the 
jwera should be approached through a study of literary tradition, 
but It i^eems to me that he has chosen the wrong tradition. 

Finally^ there is the strictly biographical reading of the poem 
which msKsts on taking Tao Ch'ien's fu as the record of a deeply 


In Kb pteliift In Tm Qi'kpn't W^pjfc, 

KxK , ntiieh fiLaii ifl (IS^S) 07 - 01 . 
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felt peraoQAl experience.^” Now while there is nb^lutely no ex¬ 
ternal evidence for nltrihutinif to T'ao Ch'iea any such experienoc, 
there is At the same time no way of disproving and actually 
the issue is irrelevatit to the value of ihc poemn It is not how 
deeply the poet feeb, but how successfully he persuades bis reader 
to feel. Yet there is a danger^ in taking ii wholly con vent Jonid 
poem out of its historical context* of accepting a debased currency 
at ita face value. No one expects Iq find in this sonnet of 
DauMMONO^a a faithful characterization of the unfortun&lc Miss 
Cunningham; he is merely using the eslablished Petrarchian eqn> 
vent ion of the amatory sonnets 

The Hyperljoreau hilb* Ceraunus' snow, 

Or ArimaspuB (cruel!) first thee bred; 

The Caspian tigers with their milk thee fed. 

And Fauns did human blood on thee bestow- 
Fierce Orithyia’s lover in thy bed 


“■D, PnaiLrt td 7(10483 ,ai: *-Ai ftiT (Atlktikf ^ 

KbolAilk intefprflatind tiH it Out ihe poet'* ■Jdbitjaos iml OcpJy witli 

fnuftralkin, » Ui*t fixiilly dl he mutd da w*i to ^ tii to 

in lh« Elakt Hcri™ 1 ThME. Ill® aixl his t 3 a« dirgcmujff 

ii ddly Ulb eoal udfetUinible tMiliticd rnnhUioM. I dc not Wfcm kl TlK poem U 
too CQdviddflSi too inamrtiiate, loo cfmKi m pld«ri^ of Winff. (Of 
idtcfprrldtion. 1 MB sn« thpl T m Ch i-ai w*. lorr, tn Mi 

ktwirtibl^ woniMal BmI rtad the potm fof ycMiredf- 

“*SoEitirt XXXY. Po™ uf W ifJwin Drmn^vnd of U»wW-*n«IiTi iTh§ Mn»t 


Libratp) 1.TO. ,, 

*" The PetTMchuiiLff poeta ‘ iil vioMi f^qiifiic® p«irtr^ wloffur Mid Ijni, lirJd 
Uifi Kt to thr 1 * 0 * timi*- Of llMf ji^ ^ ^ ^ «Hilnit™i of 

tiiuty-J they h-vc lilUe lq «.y .... bat miidi of if md 

Htm. of tir p*m of irjwt™. llK iiu™|*«lde br.«ljf of Ijw 1*^ lid lt*r 

W«ftvefin|T And lbe> uj it in . oF «r 

Mn uid wini of firt wd i«. of Itum Mid wulfm; w-ttp^nr. 

With Bin Mid moan, iftd and **'j ridi iTrifim 

WilE Apeit'i lift bom HowEn wul *D ibmaa nrw^ 

Hint he*™*! Mtt in tii* hdpr HmiliJfe licftti; 

■Untoiii to Vemii Mid Copid. Cyntii* «"«< Apolb, l>i«- Mid Arl««l! 

WBKMng tllot ht hid Mt puire watldj to oowiMr. CwtM Jiedding Iw. oiw the to! 
Of Pboipoy; d»t«odo=*. miA „ «d Forttti... 

like tho t%o«k i^d ll» (H. J. C. Don^ ^ 

bridge ffMloiy 0 / £«(«■* Thl. dHcnptKHi woiJd ««l llU^ 

diDdlSaUiaii I* te the /» an lm tieiisei 
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Thee luU'd asleep, where he enrag'd doth blow; 

Thou didst not drink the floods which here do flow^ 

But tears, or those by icy Tanaia' head. 

Sith thou disdains my love, neglects my grief, 

Laughs at my groans, and still affects my death. 

Of thee, nor heaven. I’ll seek no more relief. 

Nor longer entertain this loathsome breath. 

But yield unto my star, that thou mayst prove 
What loss thou hadst in losing such a love. 

The sonnet of lliaxNo (" Te I'Hiperboreo monte, o TArimaspe / 
Produsse, Elpinia, il Caucaso. o *1 CerauDo/*) of which Danaj- 
MONtj s IS not {{tiite a translutioD, is guarantee of the conventional 

^bject of the poem. In the same way Fao Ch'ten’s fu cannot 
be read in isolation, 

The^fest point of departure for determining the spirit in which 
AO Ch len composed his poem is his preface, where he said in 
etfect t^t he was writing an exercise on an established theme. 

^y wo^ while to formulate the theme as a preliminary to 
making a mtied estimate of what T'ao Chlen did with it. This 

wms to be the basic structure of the several “Stilting the 
Passions " fu: 

There is a woman of great beauty whose equal cannot be found 
in tunes or present. She is good and wise, a model of 
decorum. I am irresiatably attracted to her, but alas! I have 
no way to approach her, I try to meet her soul in my dreams, but 
r ^ tiiss of being some ia^ 

^ about her. hut realise 

that afl of these are used only to be cast aside. I despair. Finatty 

in^hle together, and. by rerigning myself to the 

^over my feelings. 

his ''r T"" that of 

surviving fragmeots, that is-in the 
^nsidereble elabomtion of the metaphyslcaJ conceit (lines S5-75). 
to whuch approximately one-third of the poem is devoted. The 
development of each conceit i, quite mechanical, and what began 

“•Quoted by W, c. p „rs ^ tA. P™ William 
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M fl device lor relieidng monotony become 
SUB U* 1. Ite »cUo» of Iho poem 

la Chinese p-lry. U ?.i^TsedX %...: 

Ht-ng. Ts‘at Yung, Waxo, U nn, oind liNO ^ 

none of the conceit quoted from their J« _ However, the 
Ch'ien, though one nt leiott of hi!* ^ in'the critique of pieces 

concept of originality hardly has a p jj 

like thia: access is to be Let us 

venUonal elements are combined into a hnrmomous ivhole. 

consider Tag's poem section woman, with the 

The first eighteen hnes desen^ * 

extraneous factor is introduced; she is _„,,g,tivc 

rneliuicholy which in the earlier versm^ nomrauni- 

of the complaining ^ct. ^ ^usic which she 

edited Id the poet through jj ^ suitable inter¬ 

plays . and there is the siigge® welcome his advances (since 
mediory were available , nassagc of time and rioc» 

she too is and ami worned a^u _ miisici - The coaecHs (" 1 
aeem to find much consnlation m ^ _ ;□ lines SS-T-i 
would like to he the collar of your achieved 

II scries of fantasies on how a ^ emphasis is on the 

without the intermediary; in each ^ imagined propin- 

irrekvant theme of the rmpenn ^ unfnrtunately 

quily. Instead of saying, I 

that is impossible," he say^ ^ welcome deviation from the 

last." This inm appears at n„veltv, and the cumulative 

obvious, but repetition _ “ ® . .^ of'the poem is to weaken 

efient of this false does serve to introduce the 

and dissipate lU ‘ whatever the reason assigned 

mood of fnislration m Ima - ’mnin, 8pp«»«<“hinff night, and 
for that moml. The emphasis on passing time, 

solitude (lines 85-00). wdh _ ^ ^poutnee. here condensed mto 
prepares for the Z “ 

four lines (97-100) without a handhold. Awake 

boat without oars and the cltR-^'^ 
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and unable to sleep sixain, the pnel is obsenTug the signs of the 
Djght^s passing when he hears the sound oi a flute (lines * 

From the assoeiaLion earlier in the poem of music and hia beloved, 
he 1$ now naturally reuiinded of her* flJid again allows himseU to 
imagine that there might be a message from her, brought by a 
passing cloud rather than the usual wild goose {hues It 1-1II). 
Disappointed again and reflecting on the obstacles separating 
him from the object of his desire^ he ends on the note of renunci¬ 
ation and resolution promised in the preface. 

In a form which gets its effects by elaboration it is pointless to 
object to diffusenessp but it is essential that one poem does not 
develop two unrelated moods. It is in this respect that T*ao 
Ch'ien's poem is weak. Aa I have alread}* suggested, the promi¬ 
nence given to the series of conceits is not justified by their con¬ 
tribution to the dominant theme of the poem, that of frustration 
through inaccessibility, 

“ Stilling the Passions ^ is unique among T*ao Chien^s works 
in that none of his usual preocenpatioas appear in it—added 
reason for regarding it as an apprentice exercise In versification. 
The next fu which I want to take up is his "" Lament for Gentle¬ 
men Bom Out of their Time.^ In it are ffymbols, vocabulary, 
and above all a theme which he was frequently concerned with- 
But he is still treating a traditional theme in a traditional man- 
ner^ as his preface testifies: 

Texd ChuEEg-^u oii« wrdt£ a /a ** Nc^leciwl Men of Worth S&o-sia 
Ch"!™ Lkrwijp wrote one. Mid as I md them in my IcLaiim and idir 

hourg I am moved. For to bdinve that cme may be trusted and be 

cDJacemed tp be eligible for Heaveiri btraiing coosUtote rntm^a *•* good 
eqnduct; to rherifh rimplicitj^** and mainlain equHibriiim ait the eictd- 


*” H cAi* (FVb dtih} ia.asbi A«ked to ntphin the meaning 

of Ibc expTHjsdon p'L'Ma] Yd MihJ, ^'Winlcr !■ Ite idle jeasini of the jnr; 

tlie nlgiil ii the time of ihr day; cloudy, rainy eUyi are ibo id^ perioda df ibe 
WcatJlrP-" Cited by Ho Menf-ch'un 

"Tune whiai t was uul '□arrymg on inproiriiig coniwr- 

■itiaiL ^th my frienda **; cf. i cAwif No. Afl (*); m^iyimscmw- 
WfSffiHl: cf- H-i-Wn A/ll: I | I ^ |. 

A a piolwliJj ■ Tans csitqdhlnit lo aTnid th» t«liOO K ■ 

cr, If rUs fiSth: I : 

■« ffctf. A4to: Sfe.tSfii, M IS . 
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lent qiiAUtiia of Uje gentlemu]. Siii™ tbp lime wlien Llie Imt mqmJity dt- 
ixrted the vcriil, the gn^i Impostqre held iwRyi in the viHl^ thty 
nerfect tlie duly p| nslinTVB far high prindptcE, n.nd in the miirkpl iiImet iti^y 
fire ftvifj for qukk od™ieemEiil.i^^ Worthy men who to Lhp rig^bt and 

iMit their aiinili on the true way hid their tnJenU*^ in their Uim*; thcMc who 
kept LhemMlvci clesn and ronducted tiicmAdves dwenlly exerted Lhccnselv^ 
Ici no purpose to the end of thnir Uv^. So Fo-i and the [Four] VVliitc Hradj^ 
csofopiolncd that there was no one to wJnoai they cquld luro>™ Cu'tS Yuki 
gave vent to his cry “ It is 41 oviLr."^"* ASis, vt have liuinim (omi for at 
the mofet M Hupdrod ypan and are gone b the Iwinying qf an eye; it is hard 
to estabituph one'^s conduct [b so brief a lifetime'], but even so the inhabiliintE 
of a single city will willihold their unanimous praise/'^ Tliis is why tbw men 
nf gld Wet Uielr brushes and repeatedly gave cxpieiijiiqn to t^r pent>up 
feelinga without ever ruulvbg Lbcm. Now it is ouly poetry which can 
adc^quate cxpicsabn to the mind and the feciiuga. 1 held a jcmll of paper 
b my hand, uncertain of oiy powers; fbuliy 1 wai moved la write on this 
subject. 

The rsther peclnntjc tone of the preface suggeyts that this ii a 
piQre ^rioita subject. There are ouly two prololypes, and they are 
obviously iu tended to supply bnckground for T'ao ChMen^s owu 
/u. It ie hard to tell which was w^ritten firsts but as it is shorter 
(the test may of course be incomplete) * I shall l^egin ivith SsC-ma 
Chlcn^s: 

Lament for ttnemployed Gentlemen 
Alas for the gentleman born out of his time 


cf. Li Tki i7.7a-b 

-jfe, ^ In icrviiig ona’i prinw, wboi cnic li rHuCUat to oitrr icrTipr wid la 

r^tirt, then ihi^ is order bi pcuiiUqnjL Wlbcii aur it quirk la aod TnlDctuil ip 

rrLin^ the ruidt is duacdcr.'^ Cf. ihid.i P-ih. 

- For jude ai h syaihol d a irmii'i worth, (f. -iliiaf^rtr S/13, 
cf, iipEe 411. Tbc “FoUf I'lllitf Elrarli wwe iJUCMi who rctjnd frana ibr 
vi-iiHdl urtekr Ch'la Shibdiiianf-tT wad blcr ptJcpciJ la lerrc Ifjwi cf. |Cn« 

thrh r.litm B.7»-b (SFFY «L>. T'iO Cfci'iftji dandiRc wfrr* to tlirm m bis fUelry, 
f-r,, Wurk* «jia, a.«4*. 

Both TVi i^nd the Four Wbile H«dx in- miiietl with titinil*r moh* «idmf 

wUh ** VMigm mIoM [ BH^p? ” _ * 

¥0Hm ii PchriWiwd by thr litk ul ‘ Tlir F^irriMn ^ iCT t-lb) 

^"Thc rxpr^aikiii in fmni tbs eqnHudlua I™ pl tlw Li m" i€T 1 «mt 

'*^*1 am nnaWp lo ^dcsIc th* jkiiitpp this oJItliHiin. 

IT* 4i m*ic 30,11 »-b; caw 

■'■For c/, Sl>u> dfwr Mo. iST/t-. 'f: , - I wm 1-.ni uiilimdy- 

iKAVUcnr.M. n^- n't. t<JJ‘ 
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Ashamed to live abac with oaly his shadow for compamoa,”“ 
Always concerned to control himself and be courteous 
Fearing lest his deiennination to act go unmarked. 

5 Ln truth his endowment is adequate but the time is out 
of joint; 

Endlessly he toils np to the very verge of death. 

Though possessed of [pleasing] form, he goes unnoticed, 
While capable, he ennnot denionstrate his abilitiesii 
How easily people are miifled hy poverty or success— 

10 It is hard for them to distinguish between beauty and 
ughness. 

WTiile lime drags on and on 
I am hemmed in, never given scope. 

He who treats the just jnsily 
Is my friend: 

He who is selBi^h with the selfish 
Brings grief to himself,*'* 

15 Heaven's w^^y is mysterious 
Vast indeed: 


Ht-r *■ ■wfttdiiiag vazi ccunca to msiii '* nnl 

viuiilj ol cilhcr worth fir 

£ ifff fSffl" ir/1: ^Tn KMtrfll ancsdir Jinil hm CDjrtKwas ia 

|irrr^ virtTw 

ihtd., D/S3: "A youth ii to be ircgordHl wiiJk r«pcct. How cki we 
koDw hu fiaturc will nrSt be <i|Uld ifl ear pFr«fllP iF he fiarh (a#e oJ ferty w 
fifty. Mid bu Dot mmdt hLinseir btiird of, then indHd lie pnll net be wurth brini^ 
rcfnVckd with reSpeCi ^ fAr CAirtTf^ Clwna 1 . 

- liTlt*: 1 da nat t^odAmtiuid' tS«M Ibaefl, which iK-rbape 
KhflMild he reftfrrftd Us Lteh Itiu (SPTJl ed.} I Jtfbi tf ■ ^ 

toJd u -poor man be had gal bia weiJth by cteaLm^. Tlac poar man tried it Ani4 was 
nrreated. The rich lUAfi #xplJUTied th»t by ftculmil he tneejit iteaJLnfr fram 
nal Frcm men- STanlrf Tung-kno nammented. Mr. Kuo'a Blnhng was fimra the 
eannrum itorei nml ki he esemp«| putikibnic^t. Tfour fttraJlMH wftH edinh intsre^t, 
iitid BO j-Qu HPl hila tniabic. Bntb thoBr who treat the private se ihoiiifh Ll were 
IMihtic and lh«e wbn da uat da m erv ihiirvfw. To the publk u public and 

t lie pnvfcte M private in I he pfinciiJe of heaven anJ earth. Knowlajf the pdifcccple nf 
heaven and ciitb, who viU ipeak af it«alin|r mol itcdliiS?*' Thw pAuejse 
a pi^lllplr tiatialalKiit; "'Hr whti Inii peUie Ipropnlyl ha puhtie ii toy FricnJ: be pIhi 
appropriatei what bdoni^ ta nthcra bhcita ptrief tu hiimeEf/" [ iiu rKd nurv whCil i:h«t 
wouhl itiean in the prcoct^l cooitetL 

Ll Sbmri cniTi. an Wfl Id.^En. ?I.ISh. £$.17h hi* ] [ 
Ves K'oi^hlin remer^ti- thin hi n eiHplaifttnatiam fnitn ll« 

neit line. 
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Til® way of the world is obvious' 

Overthrow and rape.“* 

To love life and hate death 
Is despised by the afale- 
To love rank and insult the lowly 
Is the overthrow of the wise* 

Brilliant is my deep ttxsight 
My understanding capacious* 
iJO Murky is their unenlighteoment 
Poison brewing within.*^® 

This heart of mine— 

The wise man understands it} 

These words of mine — 

The wise man gamers them. 

To die nameless 
Was the ancient's shame; 

To hear the truth in the morning and die that night^_ 

IVho Will say the sage was wrong? 

*5 There is a cyde between had times and good: 

[States] fall and rise* 

One cannot depend upon constant principles 
Or rely upon sound knowledge.^” 

Oo not act to liring alxuit happiness. 


™ Wid AS rf- f*w iBPTK bL) 4 44b 

“ What H iswuit by Hue Waj? u the Way itf 

Uuviiu ukd Llifre ii tbfl qI mtn. To ba vrilbtidl Mcimg m fSc Wij 

of To hwawm bivdvBd throuirh 4 Ulmg It Uk Wmy of mui. * * * Ibi JNty 

flf Bemven Hod tho Wij of mui Fir opirt." 

\hm muit be An AUcLekni behind tHi plirUE irbidi I |uv¥ Mi been 

abk lo diBoov^f. 

nnni htYt Bbdr thoni*hlj, belt ] call ttadmlAEud them ” (Kasumm, op. dl^ 148). 
Thii h the theme of tbe " I^ttEr to Jm AilT 4l.l{]»-17i^ « fklfr 

Cr. ilna2fc£j 4/8; Hie Mintef lAill. ^ U m ppwi tfi the morning heu tht r^l 
die m the Evening withoul ir^THt'” (Ijhice* op. di^ 

TbEBe tini liflE# Are from Li Bhjui'f mo. m SP-tflu- Thb h m riT|rDili«tiDii 
of the CcmfuciAti concepti of ^ end ^ p InrLing to the Tnont cojiduNon. 


For tht nontmil b« 
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Do not interfere to precipitate calamity: 

Entrust yourself to the spontaneous 

And in the end everything will revert to the One. 

In this, Ssu-MA Ch'ien <if the poem is arlually his) gives some 
weight to the old charge of Taoist inclinations, but typically 
he provides an unimpeachably Confucian setting for his heresy. 
Tuwo Cbnng-shu’s treatment of the theme is rather more 
ambitious; 

Neglected Men of Worth 
Tofo Chujig-shu 
Oh, alas, how far-off, how distant! 

How slowly the chance cornea, that so swiftly recedes/" 
They are no followers of ours who bend their will to 
others* beck; 

Upright 1 have awaited my chance until now I am 
approaching the grave. 

5 Time goes on/" I cannot expect to be undersl«>d/" 

My heart is depressed/" I cannot hope for a position. 
Uneasy activity would serve only to add to my disgrace. 


cf. Bita: “ii. 

nM like Ihc jaitiitiwi hi pniduciBf cither h^phkeai or calemity'' (Laxia 
s!>.e«). 

"■ SJtSb, IWLC MKUi-SU CflU' «S l*-b 

’"ThUi apcutitiphe i* |ircrtni*Wr NtitnhMl tp Heaven; ef. Sev-aia Ch'im, Uo* IS; 
nbo the ceniiiKiii ezpnBicma u]<t | I - thr biuricD of ihii ptaint 

jil Hut fate u uiikllO«ali(c. 

rf, fit jfrni {SFTK tid.) fl.tbi 

“‘Th* Bood ilmt. the jp»4 tinw. Jmw liUiwlj' U oomea ind kw* TmI ii 

Cf. U/n. By ApfKfpprbliRl^ tc hSmaelf OunfRCiu*^ nordi Ihc poH 

nutkitiff hltdjcjf tbf! npcikmiLui far ConfncioD tradxlkin. 

cf. Sbit'UA Ch'iien. line If: te . 

IE#: Ct. Afeaeiax 4X/4: ^#jE(l0^Tfi^ . 

■" Cb-icn. line 11: . 

t lake Umi ekSaA aa t^enihg to Ilia potetilial palWh, the nJw 
who ciieht rtnplary bun; cf, the * BiogrBpbj' of Cb‘& YOau," SAiA cAi 64.Sh: 

firilh ^ lor pi1 oemn fiequealiy in the ShiA cAinp, e. (4 No. 18/5- 
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To butt the fence with all my strength will only bjciik 
my homs/*^ 

If I do not leave my door I may avoid trauble.^** 
Development: 

10 1 bora not during the fiouriiihiag of the Three Dynasties 
But during the time of decadenoe which followed them. 
While through devemess and deceit one can expect success, 
The upright iind the uncompromising exercise self- 
restraint. 

Though I Ihrice daiJy reflect on my conduct ^*" 
lo I am fully aware that to- advance or retire is equally 
liiffiinjlt/*^ 

Men of that ilk truly there are manj^ ™ 

Who point at the white and call it black,’*'* 

It is pretty eyes which are trusted, but my sight Is dim. 

Glib tongues are believed, but my speech is faltering.**' 

SO The gods are unable to straighten out the perversity of 
human affairs 

Nor can sages enlighten the befuddlement of tlie stupid* 

If I lea^Te my door *** I cannot walk together with them 


*** Cf. I No. 34 "'A mm biitta ifuiuil n fcfi«c Hid HiLmo^ci hii 

No. <10 ** Ittf wol boiv bii door. No Wajut ” Tbii un|dipid 

line dot* not end in 4 tfavmc, and mtha Uae ^ « raiipi-im m ■ Ibe hu diop^ 

out of the text. 

Tlih Ivrtti OCcun ki tbe ^DuLanl Wuiderinx" {CT 3.4*.^ md in Uh 
ChUA^^a Phi'm ^Lninent for Henelf^ n.7l). 

*** Cf. Amtltrii J/4^ * 1 dnily fSiilrtkw myieTr on three |Nitili ** (Lhue, fit CAiiAr## 

iSliiil- Nd. 4dT/VT Pec>fik!' hAvc- n juj’Engd * To ndrioMe of 

nttixe iff ilike diffiodt/ ** 

SAk 4/i/S:f ^ CoflUtoOrri of the vntib? uid pwwileft 

rtf the powerful,—nmJiy iliell fDEbwcrff he had indenf " (Lcoch, op. oIh ITflh 
'""Cf- “Tht NUie DEdirmtiniiK " 59 035 "Tlu^ tnuiif^rin tire whll* mad 
tiMkc il hbek** (CT 4 j^}^ 

II H Mt ital hcrtff Om *ttfihqup 
mn ta he iriffUHbulcd. On die biuiff ol (“ The inpejiur niAa wiffhi^ In he 

iJow in hii ipeech nnd urnat in hil eDftdBcfTi. abould he m poflUTB tirlw, 

cvntnulint with ** fltib-teHurUHl'* By uuJojgp ihe Mae dbtinctian idiaHid bold iK^Wvni 
mm Aic and lAffh iiffoo, 
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When I tfde my iaients ™ they scoff at my intransigence. 
I withdraw to cleanse my heart and e5£nJtiiii& my 
comcience ^ 

£5 But still they do not understand the course 1 foUow."" 
^Mien I consider conditiona in ancient times, 

Then too men oi integrity were isolated and had no 
one to turn to. 

Under Tang of the Yin there were Pien-sui and Wu-kuang 
Under Wu of the Chou there were Po-i and 
so Piemsui and Wu-kuang drowned in the deeps 

Pori and Shu-ch'i climbed the hill to pick herbs. 

If even saJnts like those were distraught 

What is to be eitpecied when the whole world has gone 
astray? 

Men like Wo Yuan and Ch^o Yiian 
35 Were really without anyone they might look 
Though I am not up to [the couduct of] those men^ 

T shall go on a distant voyage,^^ always admiring them. 
Alas, men of my sort are far awray 


JISS: W4U | | ''T^ 

mpeKw mui IcHpa Lia milninifnt CCi^iMfcd an bit penon. Awaaing llw proper ILeim 
to wL^ 

(Hsi-ij u A/mi ” Tlw 5iMe» 

nitb tbcH domed their bebftc unt TEliringH tmaured ih£m np ka 
“ For rtf ^ cf. ^noEfdLr S/f7^ 

*** nwai> *' 1 da ant knnw to wboEO I miiellt alTrr 

■STr^cnev.'* 

T'en^ firit aaiiredi r^-Bui tlic unpin, mid FU'nH^ni ^imwiied iLkin^lf ■ Hr iMai 
r^fiTPril it ki Wn^klMh^, i^rlto likr«lK ilfownrd hiimrlf CF. rSwaff^ f^n P 
For E*Q-i uid Sha-ch'i cf. BD lOST. 

*^*Chu Ch't-Fen^ tfJ* 07S> wJtJi fMong wilb trfhrrr iri™nt 

ortbognpbki: ^£ Ihe meuiinp nni^ brtwi^ "idle'’ AJid ‘^unccrliin " 

*** ^Alrr ictuhrfil 1 * Wy Tim-bBflL; rJ. BD ^fSSil- 
"* BP JK13. 

***Fot ptotcriioa and nnplojininit. 

“•Tb* eonDalmtkmi af fcne Tnaut iCT S) ojid aJlejcarieel nf a For * 

pmtran Tli As deTtlbfied ka ihr fdlowiti^C Eitvn, it muit he Uken 

litemny: ” I aid ioioK oit m oT disco^nTT la He whether C cen finnet tt ^r Dlp^^' 

thrlic fdoid." 

tiiTH (io thr fflitlindtrrijood heraei Just ntenliotifd) ^nd in ipiicr the 
friend br hopci tn £nd.) 
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1 fear the path is overgppwn and hard to walk; 

40 I dread the warning that Uie superior mau on a journey 
Will go three without eating,®" 

Alas, eveiyone in the world is ptTiref^ 

I regret there is no one to join me in getting hack 
[to the True liVay). 

Reiter turn tu the getod old cause 
45 And not let oneself be carried along by the times. 

Though all profit be gained hy vioIoHng the true self 

It is still better with pure heart to cleave to the one Goo<l. 
One may act 0013 ^^ under pressure of cireiimstances— 

It does not follow that he is by nature obstinate.”* 

50 I know Tvell that great aehjevernent comes with 
companionship 

And understand the rewards of the glory of humility**^ 

I confonu to the hidden through silent contentment 
And do not show off my eiceellenco or seek to be prominent. 
If one can make common eau.^e with a true friend 
55 Why quibble o%^er the difference in our ages? 

TtrNfi Chung-shu has developed tlie theme by suppl^^lng eit- 
siiupleH, and for consoktion looks for a friend in advereity. The 
life of reliremenl which he advocates is wtII within the Confncinti 
tradition of sta^'ing out of ofEce when the times are had. 'Faq 
C h'ien multiplied the examples and borrowed freely from both hU 
predecessors: 


”'Cf- y No, "Thr iop^Hnr mwii m ■ ■ill tim 

iriUiafit nkmj;.” 

I ftW not *«r* thml I uncWiivd tlihi 

ImeL I tidec it to mtxn lluil. Uiutaj^tl unwilktoj; to pmuprorniic hi* idttli hjt 
*?hro Uie tifna mk flok rintt, t» be fofwl hy cinunHLuen (e. f,, pPtwtjrl 

do * 0 : *lilL hs iducluiEe b tK4 (o b«! tiJcen u ■ ijih iar lu woitid 

jcFve if hfi cmild do bo on hb Own lernu- 
-Artrt f 14. 

PA- 1^- 

wi ^ itid^ No. 10 rife): 

^ lit **lhcr md iriU-" 

iT4 1 Imv« l«n iRubIr U) I™** ibe lefemtc brliind thia ierni. hid n mji 

imtudftliaii if only a s^rm. U migjit tmpl/ " lopcferifl dilfereUfr. ^ nthi-r Lbui 
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Lament for Getitlemen Born out of their Time 
Tag Ch'iett 

All, of all who receive the breath of life from the Creator 
ft i$ mill) abne who h endowed mik iatelljg^enoe.^* 

One, gnven divine kjiowledj^, hidea his %ht; 

Another, possessed of the Three and the Five^^ leaves 
a tnune to posterity. 

Some find their satisfaction in breaking clods,^'* 

Others perform some great service to Enankind. 

Granted that quiescence or activity are allotted by fate+ 
^Vhatever the CLrcmnstances one should be complacent 
and satisfied. 

Tlie world Hunts along and goes its wny. 

While all Ihings are divided into classes according to form/** 
When a fine net is cast the fish are frightenedp 
When a strong snare is laid the birds are alarmed.”^ 

ct CSipfUf twu S.IOl: ^ \ \ JSiSk "The br^aUi af the 

Cmtor M dalbd Ow wmd.^ 

=“Cf. Shu et/l/5fc "Heaven «id 

Earth arc felbcr mad mciliicf ^ eH thkn^. esd T"*ni e/ ml} creSiliuvi V the anxi nil|jOHH><d 
with itiltU^gHiee." 

—S. » It refer La thr itm ill Faa Ku'e "Tw® 

( apilab” WH 1.t7b}, mr two {SAfA fidUan No. or aigmfi- 

ainl Liiev iolcmli at thirty and fiva huiadmJ yem fSAiA M fTSTa, 4 lbj 4 It b tb# 
Irtrt^hich jbidii the b«it keuiA hefe; cf. the 0Tit Sh^ chi ti{ufa&{|e 
" Rialeri of ft itate masl rcEpctii the three and the five." 
mm ** Jti the tiiiie t * the Emperor Va^j the world wbj at peace and the 
people were aL reaft. Aa old laborer, eighty^ wu breftbutR ejiwls m the rmul 

:^omeoi3c who mmw him uiij, ^Qml b the virtHona power of Ibe EjopefOfl’ Thr 
woekH" aaMl * 1 l^h work at morue and nst at *i 3 n*et. J dig a well for water ami 
till my Held for food. liVLat la the Emperor^j virtue Lo me? (ATad jAjA rA-aoo AAa). 
U Kung-huaii'a hole about a E^niv of darta going uniicf the wtinf name b ittrE^vwat 
i.Ch wheliuw oiiE livci in reLireiDmt -or' Imdi an aetli'e life of pubfw 
«tvrt?fr; efr t Xo. 1 t|tl| Atl - 

rf-ibw. (HM-t.,1 A/iji '“c™- 

[urea juc dinilcd by d*Mi: fpom lUii come ehxI unj Imd rotliine.'' F^rlui(M there il 
obfl 4 reflrctinti here of Iht <uuplct in Tfo A of ihe puejoa (In ririiiiting li^ioe ^ 
(nwtrilj*) -WhroriBhl Md wnxELfi are ariutrartl/ 

^nirtii fitnoyThey all job. together with their blaiiie or ijrabr,^ 

Cf, Jpatf Chi a *Siad Songe** No. fASa b lloann ChJeh'i ed.); 

** Wlaeiii tile Ebe hangi ile^ the (uh dirra bto the (bptliai; / When 
the orrowi fly ftlofl the bbdi loar K^h ^ 
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In the fiimie way the truly wise are quickly put qti their guard 
And flee frani office to go back to farming. 

15 High-soaring mountauig hide their shadows, 

Broad-flowing rivers conceal their sounds.^* * " 

They sigh long when they think of the Emperofa Huang-ti 
and Yao; 

Helinquishing glory p they take pleasure in poverty and 
low condiUon. 

The water In flowing from the pure spring is forever divided^ 
M Through action good and evil take their separate courses. 
\Mien we look for the most estimable kind of conduct 
It is surely the gt>od in which one can take most pleasure. 

We accept our lot from Heaven above 
And take os our guide the writings bequeathed by the 
Soges,"^ 

25 We show ounsolves loyal to our prince and filial to our parents 
We cultivate trust and duly in our town. 

We wilf gain distinction [if at all] through honesty 
Never seeking praise if it involves compromise of principle.*** 

AlaSp the sycophants and slanderers— 

SO The world ahhors anything superior. 

The man of vision they call deluded^ 

ITie one whose conduct is upright they say is pen^erseH 
He who is alTsoliilely righteous and above suspicion 
In the end is put to shame with slanderous charges. 

S5 You may clasp your jewel and cling to your orchidi,*” 


*“ jtflf' I *■ 

KcrmiL'i tKitHI, lur vttiich BiftSRtJuo* HJid rtww common pmbttU; cf- SAiA cAi 
liiOJa; lirfr K JS IHiK Ct. ml» T*^AQ Chib's Thoughli of tkiwi 

■"Cf. TjM) CkWi pom “To yjJM amfJmg v^trla fJBibV! rdV t 

iE«*A# To kftSP*- *hoai Ihnei m IhniMinl jvm / We hvff to relj 
oq tiu! writing ot Ul* ■nmitt'* 

*** Cr. Tv 3 «i CbuE^^W. tinM le-T, 

ef worlli of tht uprij^t dim. Fof the l*ird ef. aofe IBS; fur the 
□ffidaid cf, twit flS- 
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lu vain your fragrance and purity—-who believer in them? 

Alas for gentlemen bom out of their litnel 
I cun no longer live under Shen-nung or the Emperor K*uet/“ 
In solitude I have devoted myself to self-cultivation— 

40 When have 1 failed thrice daily to examine myself? ™ 

I ho|>ed that by improving my virtue I would be ready 
if a chance should come,^^* 

The chance came, but I found no favor. 

Without 0 direct word from Master Yuan 
Chang Chi would have died in obscurity^"*® 

45 I sympathise with Old Man Feng, the Palace Secretary 
Ir^Tio had to depend on Prefect Wei to give his advice,’^* 

They made every effort to achieve recognitinn; 

StiU they ate their hearts out, year after year. 

One may be sure there is no tiger in the market 
50 But three reports will lead one astray^”' 

I kment the Tutor Chla*s outstanding talents 

His far-reaching course checked and conEned in hounds."^’ 

*** ftippoicd to hf Hllter 3lirt1-nurj^"a aumflsor or a {fiNHitdAnt of lIuiLn^-ti. 

A oQD^nt iii Ihe ** Li 

nnle iOO. 

rf. 1 rhmg No. I Iff 

" Tbe Bupvior mm hiopiWM hh viitiu aikI hb BcEbovcmcntA, in the hopf; ihMl 

lu wiQ Kwtf if thr cIiaiik DfTefa.'^ 

**^ClUj<ia SliLh-ctuli (T. i^rvfcfJ irti ynn witlbiul praDtolixin urtlil 

VuAir An; recomifitncM him to tie Emp«or Wi-rt; cf- Hun SO.lA-b. 

Fk™ Teng u CliPef of FaSaa Seereturiej acemson t& 

pnifcal the Empenir Wen** tieatiiKnt of Wtl Shmug ^ Pru^f&ct of YQn^^ung 
who hui bceQ unjyilijf pacLtahEiJ. FkiCu T'luig nsed Ihia *5 un esuirapk Pf 
ihc RnvpcroT'a inuifeqiurr wvwnida for thn dnerring fffoo jAu k Tao C!i*it£ii'i 

'wirding fliiggi^lj th*t ba hii4 bi minil * ttifftpnil vCTjion of th* ftopy. 

** P*^ Kqng + , ^ Hiid la the King of Wei, * tf a priBon wme now tn Jmj there 

ii * tiRitr iq th* mnrhet pl*«p wnitld you bdieTT it? ^ The king wid no. * If Uu men 
mid m, would yira hHir^r il? * * No/ * WoiiW J^ou tidicvE it if Ihiw mro uid taP ' 
I wirald believe St* ^It Li obWoiu lii*t thm *re no Ugefv in tlw niArtrU hul the 
I^Uinohy Of tW men craitB * ligw in ibe Pocket/" fZ/nn f« $M). Thk 
iHualnt^ the pawa of Qptfnvmqhfe |Hlhlidty. 

i «u Senior Tutiw Vnwr Hud of Lintijt: rJ. Wt M »4;0h. 

Foe If 1^9 cf No. Q of the sedef « On DHnking Wuw " (ITwla S If# 
" It ii fMiAMrihtc to lEBm to hdd ubcAcIf in theok,/But ii 11 
miOy mmg to go ■gumt onwetf^” 
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lam distressed Lhst Minister Tung's "** profound learning 
Should have endangered him repeatedlyp though be 
fdirtunately escaped. 

55 I am moved that the wUe mail la without a comrsdo — 
My dripping tears wet my sleeve. 


One may acknowledge the Funner Kings' excellent dictum 
That Heaven knows no favorites."** 

One may find guidance hy holding strictly to the One 

60 And hy constantly aiding the good^ help the cause of virtue. 
But [Po-]i in his old age suffered from long hunger 
And [Yen] Hui died young after living in poverty* 

I lament the necessity for begging a cart to buy his coffin/^* 

I ^eve the death of him who ale herbs."*" 

66 Though the one loved learning and the nther practiced 
righteousness 

Their lives were hard and their deaths bitter, 

I suajMct that this teaching is no more than empty words. 

It is not that in all the world there are no men of abilityp 

70 But it is seldom that all roads are not blocked."** 

The men of old were burdened with care* 

Worried lest they fail to make a name for themselves.*** 

"“Tckq ChoJig-iiliu wia ** minkber^ id coort af Uk Frince of Ckun^-tii: 
cf. ^ni lAu fiflJ]*- 

“■Cf. Sku HuTia] hu 

lioiiis—it bclpfl imly Uu Tirtupai" (Lhxm^ TKe ChmtH Cttutict 
cf. twM 164b CfiPTg Ed); 

Wp gel m tTRc^tiott, mi fKm dripphg nln, bit frotd »iill 
^Mo Cb'iHi u uung; eA»n ** zninnr ** in Jii lymln^jcid milif; bat tA witb tbi 

“fllW** pEDvida « faidc only w ^cleor,** Uiol tmi AfjUbHl: hexux cFmp. Fof 
ftj Top te dkinf 

Cf. ATU^eff 11 /T; ** UiTitn V«i YUui died, Ven Ly bFggtd Uw cvnAgG erf the 
tawur |to wDI MJkd gel in oul«r iMI for hU [loa'il coISd " (Lhu^ Tk* CAwm 
C£airicr KtSS). 

*** t. V., F4-Jr I hMve porapEiniKd ibb lin<- 

***0f the fomirr dt. line Tliii Mlinctlt k rep*<tod ill “l>i Druhiiif 

Wifta No. € nViwJk S90b)£ W ^ 

Thk iixiia to Aoy juiit the I7|ifi0«it«^ ond I Uke Aom Hi 

uopbaiic. 

■” Cf. Ssv-MA Ql-iftfl, line *3. 
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[Li] Kuong began hiB career from the time be came of age» 
And need not have been aahamed to be made lord of tea 
thousand households.*” 

75 But his valor was broken by a royal favorite 
And in the end be got not a foot of territory. 

Hc left behind him a reputation for rincerity and integrity 
To move to tears everyone [who heard of his death].”^ 
fWang] Shnng offered good advice to reform comipt 
practices; 

80 He was at first Iktmed to» but misfortune overtook him .”* 
How easily prosperous times change p 
How quickly misfortune dominates. 

Blue Heaven m far off, 

^Miile man's striving has no surceaise. 

SS Sometimes [Heaven] is responsive, sometimes it remains 
unmoved — 

Who can fathom its principles? 

Better endure hardship and follow oTie*s inclinations 


“^Ct Li Kuing'i hkiinnp^y wku S4.7*); '*1 han 

flghtm^ lh< H*iufig-nu iince J cwne of fcge ” 11# iwW olfwd «w:h k 
pcwtj^l id ipilc hm flral MTvieea. Th* Empienkr Wen said ot him, “ It i* l» hmd 
Ktamg wm* barn aI the wrong tim#. If hrt hfld Ttved neider KiO-t#ti, h wr>ijldi not have 
been tun lim»ch Tor him to hsT# heen enfeoffed b» Mtiiquie with ten Utousand houit" 
Md.^ Ui«n Mku mia). Fdf 

Li KuAng'i uwit complkihl About hk treAlnient, ne ii44iin Tao Ch'kn hiu ^ 
" dtiei " for /t , probahly for tht rhyme. 

Wet Ch-mjf fffHf (hAir-hinther nf Me el Wu-li'l fAVAnlO*) who 
WH ComIrUilidcT-iD-Chief of the expeditiac] AgAiait Um f Tanimg ^Tf irhea Li TC imng hiit 
bii wiy AEtd wfli lAt# ■£ iLejr rfindewiitii. Wn Ch'idf reported him, imd Li Kiuzig 
kiDeil hiniKlf. 

^ When he aJJ in the emptn died teefi, whethet tiley werr lefiiuintcd with 
him nr noL Suuh wi» hU iiittioit linciErily ijnd integrity with flrtilJiinsrti " (f/an «Aa 
M.iSh, AflET Ch'knh appiredAtion in Bhth cfci lOflSb}^ 

*** Therr wm a filfic report of aq iiapendinff Sood itt Ch^Ang-Aft. The Empmr 
Yuwi (iiminQned hk eounielDn, jmd Wa™ Feng Acf^ked. the Emperor to tmkxt 1* A 
bait ikuig with the Empreti ind the wntnen nf !lLi heremr while everyGnE die dimbed 
np On pie city waUa, Wajiq Shing rEOMrliEd tliAt then hed peter been a flowi 
drtnAoding ioob drAitic pr-ccmntTonj erven in tiiiu^ -cif unpridETpiled goTemmsit, idd tlmt 
nniiCT UiE enrrent enlightened role it wu isniikely there waa to be Any flood- The 
Efnperor wai ronTineeii, And h tiinml ont tn be DOtliing but a ninmr* WahO F^ig 
WAI embvTAHHd And resetitlia!, md lAler eecmioi IV^iwj SKin #a dEtnolion iHn tkt^ 
8tTbK5b). 
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T&an comproiiiifie and haraB^s oneself. 

Since I take no glory in the cap and cMri^ga of office 
9Q Why be aabajoed of tattered garmeataP^^ 

Indeed I have missed my chance by choosing simplicity/** 
But I shall be happy to return to the quiet life.”* 

Cherishing my feelmga in solitude/*® I shall end my years 
Declining any nffera *** from the market place. 

The theme of the unemployed sage, the neglected scholar^ the 
slandered staLehman is far more ubjqmtons m Chines literature 
than any love poetry; however dmsie. History and legend provide 
an almoai inexhaustible supply of protot>'pes; and legend, hiatoiy' 
and literature coalesce in the figure of Ch' u Yiiaii to produce the 
perfect representative of the type. The many Han and Six Dynas¬ 
ties ju which are dedicated to this theme are permeated by the 
Li sao"" to an extent hard to demonstrate in terms of verbal 
borrowings, though those arc frequent enough. The spedalked 
subspecies represented by the Gentlemen Born out of their 
Time is not directly modeled after the " Li sao “ as the “ Distant 
Wandering ” and the " Meditation on ilystory ore, but the 
same lament over an unsympathetic world which offonls no place 
for integrity or genius is the dominant motib ^Vhile this was an 
attitude fashionable in Later Han and Six Dynasties China, it 
seldom appears in T'ao Ch^ien's poetry in so obvious a form. 
Except in the series of seven poems Celebrating Impoverished 
Gentlemen his frequent references to recluses like Juno 

Ch"i-eh'i or the Four Wlute Meads arc to expr^ admiration for 
the cciuci^ they chose rather than to criLicire directly the condi- 

AnaUciM &/!7: "'The Muster i*iii *Di«mI lunudr b ■ IkltriHl ttiht 
quktl^l with hemp, yti rijinrliriE by tJiE flldn of num In mnd euiI uhMiaEd: 

—whi eI 1ft Yu whci El vquni Itt tbifi'* (Lbqob* The C^Aiiwir €lu*^ l.sita}, 
cf. T“io Cfa^Ku^ potim ftetumb^ t^i the CiiiintTy Ic- 

2Jb)r 4J=i{ljKjaffl. 

A Rcuimt Ibewt in Tui'i pocUy. 

^mm I Uilc thtft fiffiWJilEVBly, by ftniiJ'471^ with (W^“^ 

t-llft) Bfiil lia« 77). 

a/tSr " Tru-tuiip idd, J* w bpiutifiil ifrtn hm. 

Sbauld I iBy K up b a CW and krep itt Of ihould 1 ftcck Tor a good pnoi and 
■cU W *' Tb« Muter md. ^ SrU ilT ilt But I would wait ^or otw In oftef ihe 
pri™ ' " (tlQCX, Thfi Chiku* Chum 
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lions thflt made their retirement necessary. He ordinarily finds 
fault with the present by eulogizing a goldeti age oi the piist, as 
in the lines 

I hiirk back to the tiine of Tung-bn 

When harvested grain was left in the fields overnight: ™ 

And people thumped their full bellies complaceutly,^'* 

Rising in the morningp returning home to sleep at night. 

Since I did not get to live in such a time 
I shall just go on watering my garden. 

The themeK of withdraw^al from present disorder and of a golden 
age of the past are neatly combined m the utopia of the " Peach 
Flower Springj*^ an often translated anthology piece.**^ 'Pao 
Ch^ien^s personal interest in men out of harmony with their times 
is thus well attestedp but his treatment of the theme in his Gen¬ 
tlemen ** fu is not characteristic: it is* however^ very much in lioe 
with the pre-e^dating fu which he used as models. Though direct 
borrowings are fewer than in the " Stilling the Passions series, 
the inspiratioii is strongly traditianaU as even a casual reading 
shows^ Again I should like to make a more detailed study of Pao 
Ch*ien*s poem to demonstrate how he combines conventional 
themes, 

WTiere bis predecessors launched [mmediatcly into their com- 
plaint, he l>egins by stating his premise [Une^ 1-B) i man is unique 
in being endowed with intelligence, and of all men the sages are 
outstanding for possessing that endowment to a higher degree. 
That some sages live an active life^ benefiting their fellows, while 
others retire and devote themselves to self-cultivation reflects a 
diflerenoc in the opportunities presented them; it Is the result of 

From liuE poem itout tlie tarninff of hii tbom?, W'arkit 3.1Tb. 

frciin **Iti Iht tune of Tung-bw 

du-tan, people wolked rtTBiftl {fawn Uii^ fo*iI without pdckuig up Ihmgw left 
Mod lUrpEiu finin wa* ka ovnniflit lU Um 

A nfenoee to Cknang Uu 4.15b; * In tfur Iom of Ho-hiii the pupte b1 

home withonl heinH lamwiooA of wh«l they they Wont wilhuut bdu^ Mwi« of 
whm they atm MOt| wefe Imppy, drummed «1 ihttr beilki Bod 

enjoyed thnneelTBi.'* 

A. Ohab, ejf CAipibh Jjfersfun! 1D4-5. 
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oincum&tanee detenmncd by fate, and calls for neither censure by 
uthers uoi- eomplaiut by the less favdred anes. However^ In the 
cour^ qf tirae categtiries qf bchaviDf are set up. subject to pmige 
LLuii blame. The aage regards these orbitraiy standiixtls tis a 
.snore and withdraws from the wqrld to Uve ta poverty and ob¬ 
scurity. He reirrets the change of tim^p but finds pleasure in Ids 
enforced retreat (lines Since the primordial state of un^ 

iJifferentiated being has degenerated to admit good and evib one 
must choose what one^s conduct will l>e* and naturally it is the 
good to which one gives allegianee, and the good is that defined 
in the Confudan ethic. A man w ho aspires to make a name for 
himself must keep his conduct within these limits (lines . 

This ititroducliDit provides the frame ul reference for the lament 
which begins (lines 39-36) with a bitter indicLment of Ihe world 
—'Suspicious of exccllenccj skeptical of integrity* slanderous of 
worth: the good man finds little credit for his ideals. Beginning 
with line 38 the complaint Lakes on a more personal tone, lliough 
the poet does not use the first personal pronoun here or anywhere 
in the poem. What he now says may apply to him^lf* but it is 
still expressed in general terms. Line 3S carriea a reminder of the 
imattninable ideal: even in the scheme of legend which passed 
for early history in pre-modern China^ Shen-nTrng and the Em¬ 
peror K'uei are shadowy p re-historic figures, well buried in a pas I 
antedating Yao and Shun lo whom Confucian folklore was prone 
to appeal. In the modern world the poet finds that virtue is no 
adequate qtialLGcatjon for a position^ and Ulustrntei* the point with 
tn o examples from the Han dyrnasty^ one of which does not seem 
to be very apt. The credence given false reports is inirruhieed as 
a possible reason for the neglect of these men and of two other 
w'ell-known Han statesmen^ Cuza f and Tcng Chung-shu, whoefe 
very superiority contributed to their lack of success. Lines 
bring is a motif from Tung Chung-shu's wise man’s isola- 

tion and need for a companion—only to abandon it without any^ 
further development. 

The idea that Heaven is just, rewarding the man who devotes 
himself to the gcxMl, is examined in the light of precedents from 
what happened to Fo-i and Yen Hui it looks oa though this is 
not a vahd assumption (lines 57-63) ^ 
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Tbere are good men in the world, but they seldom get a clianee 
to aid mankind as they might. This is of great con tern to them, 
for men of ability are always anxious to put their talents to use. 
Hut even when they do have an oppartunily to sene, they either 
end a life of achievement and devotion in disgrace—like hi Kuang 
—<»r find themselves out of favor in spile of their sage counsel— 
like Wang Shang^ both of whom were undone by sycophants and 
slanderers (lines W9-80), 

Fortune is fickle, and disaster waits no prosperity. Heaven, if 
not actually malevolent, b at best indifferent to human striving. 
If Heaven sometimes appears resjmnsive* it is as often uumovffth 
and there is no w^ay to determine on what principles it operates. 
If this be true, the only rational basis of humuji. behavior b to 
follow one's own ideals, giving up any idea of serving a ruler, for 
any official mreer inevitably will involve i:rotnpromise and trouble 
(lines 81-SS), 

If one is nut impressed by the trapping^ of officiHldora, he can 
be equally indifferent to the poverty which will be hb lot if he 
refuses to seek office. The quiet life b incompatible with success, 
but it lias its compensations, and it is better to remain untempted 
by specious offers which promise lame and worldlv status (lines 

ag^M). 

The argument of this fit is essentmlly the same as Ssu-ma 
Ch*ien*$r virtue eim look neither to the way of Uie world nor to 
the ^^ay of Heaven for its reward. Their conclusions are similar^ 
Ssu-^MA Ch*ien's " entrust yourself to tlic spontaneous ” is happily 
combined witli T* ao’s ** return to the quiet life in another of 
T*ao s poems (“ The Return ^ where the two ijij unctions are 
complementary* Tlie difference in development in this fu owes 
something to Ti;ng Chung-shn, whose emphasis on companion* 
ship b missing in both the others, but whose elaboration in terms 
of hbtorienl examples was imllated by 'Tao Ch’ien. Of tlie Lliree, 
Sou-Af A Ch'ien^s best conveys the mood of bitterness and frustra¬ 
tion, but "PAG Ch‘ien has achieved the most subtle presentation of 
the dilemma confronting the man of good will, tom helwcen hb 
desire to serve, his dedication to ideals of conduct which require 
hint to serv'e, and the unhappy state of the world where service 
involves the compromise of those very ideals. His choice of a life 
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of obscurity is in part motivated by the wish to escape tbe clb- 
asters which overtake high-minded bureaucrats, but also it b 
because of his conviction that martyrdoni does not further the 
cause of the right. The appeal to self-interest helps keep the poem 
above the level of banality and downright pose. .Uthungh one 
may prefer Ssu-ma Ch'ien's treatment of the theme, T’ao Ch*icn 
in this /u shows technical versatility and achieves a convineijig 
statement of a complex idea. 

In ^'Stilling the Passions^' and ''Lament for Gentlemen Bom 
out of their Time” Tao Ch'len was writing conventional fn on 
estabiisbed themes. Hb prefaces said as much^ and an emmina- 
tion of his models amply confirms his statement. When he eanie 
to write The Return '* he made no such prefatory appeal to 
traditiun, but described instead the personal experience which 
moved him to write: ■“ 

I wms poor,, and wKst [ got from fuiniri^ not eauugh to support my 
family# The house was full of childmt, and the ricc-ju was empty. 1 could 
iidL sec Auy wsy to supply Lite ucecasiGes of life. Fripud? nod relBtives kept 
me to beitcime a mogutrate,^*^ iitid 1 had reliuelAntly ranie to thinh 
T should do It^ hut there was uo wsy for me to get such a pcAitkiD. At the 
time 1 hAppeaed Iq have biiainesd abroad ™ And made a guod impirefisiaD tm 
the grandees aj a conriliAtuTy And humAnc aort of person. BenAnsc of my 
poverty im unde ™ offered me a 30 b in a V 4 .ltiig)e under liis juTbdktfuFi, but 
the cDUntryucie was stLil unquiet"®' and I trembled At the Umuglit of guiog 
so far away from home. |[DWim!r+ i**cng-ts t ww only thirty milca Away from 
my natlvo place, imd the yield of the (adds Assigned the niiigistrAte was 
stdSEriciit to keep me m wine, AO 1 applied for She ufllee. Before miJiy dayit 
had passed, I longed to give it up Aod fua back liome^ Why, you My uk. 
IteCAUse my mHliuet is all for freedom g And will not brook dlidpli^® “*■ 
rsAtramt. ffungcr aulI cold may be sharp, hut this Ajpuuat myself reaUy 

nckeas Whenever 1 Iiavc been involved in oiErial lifr ] waa mortgaginf 

tnysclf to itiy moutik and belly, and Uw rndii;AE.3Dri of this greatly upHtt me, 


Wirfki 

3^f Nftcr^r rJeHc at a high n^Rfdali- Ir ■■ the famier whkh rmaiiI here. 

““ Ll Eang-htwa Myi this ndm 10 the 0 ™*™ whrft be wii 

*^'nt Id diB (!5|utiil In Ihr rtpMily of Scrt»l«ry to th. GitmMn OmiiHJindrT 

a.®#? I-"' 

=« Tao K’uri ncnniljnif I# T'jc ChU- « ■*«, j,* 

“Oil rMukiAA Witve*’ Nn la Jr BsHRfi ^i iSHIW 

" The vay is far and ]o»K. / Wind Ofld waves (iir. ckil diitnrtiafKCi) block the nudl 


ifFm-kt 5 *3b> 

"^Fur SE. rf. nol-e iH. 
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1 wm deeply ubuncd tbut I hiuJ ki comprDfuijecI my pnneiplca, but 1 
jti]l ta wait out the year+”* after which I might peck up my dc^hes 

imd dip away it night. Then my itfter who hed marnrd into the Ch ena 
family died m NVu-rh'iujg, and tny only desire waa Iq get away. E gave up 
my (office and left dI tny own accord, Ftt^m mid-autumn in winter I waa 
aitagctber same eighty days m office, when evenU made it posdble for me 
to do what I wijhffd. 1 entiiied my piece ** The Return my preface U 
dated the eleveulh moon of Lhe year (405). 

Hm failure to mention any mocteb for thm fu docs not of cour^ 
mean that there were none* but it docs suggest that he was not 
primarily epoeemed with nnitaiion and elegant variation. Actu¬ 
ally there were several fu extolling the bucolic life at the expense 
of City hVing* and celebrations of the seasonableness of nature in 
/m form to which he could have appe^iled and which may have 
influenced what he wrote. It h instructive to take a look at a 
couple of specimens: it helps explain why “ TJie Return ” enjoys 
a unique place m the voluminotiii fu literature while Ihese others 
are seldom noticed^ 

It is CiiASio Heng again who provides the earliest known ex- 
nmple of a fu on this subject. 


lietuming to the Fields 
lo the city I have spent time without end 
With never a word of good eounsej to beneBt the 
commonweal 

Fruitlessly standing hy the stream and admiring the fish 
And waiting in vdn for the River to run dear."* 
fi f lose hppe when 1 think of the unhappy Ts'ni Tse 


IJ4b-13«; CftnW J fcjive raUowad 


# *’’. 1 . ? for (tc .rin^ whirh 1 h mtuidHl la 

ifom Iw rfei! crap 

nv/ ij.ub-ero: iwtc : 

1^'// tot ai),} coniustilferiei. 

ft to Ite Hull by the ftmiD Uid Mlinirioii iIm ii □at 

» ^ “1 ^ 

/W™ ^ |«rt ( hcMlt it in onmnl cr thm toll. 

r» \u "ClK^ ponm- quoted io T«. eW 

L ' “How long doei B men live,/Hini he cue 

WBII fur ibc River to ntu dor; “ 
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Whose doubts were resolved by Miister T'ang.'^" 
Truly Heaven's opentiions Jire unlathDinable' 

I shall emulate the Fisherman and share Ids joys*^” 
Overstepping the dust of the world I shall go far away 
10 And take final leave of worldly affairs 

Then 

In the best month of mid-Spring 
AVhen weather is fair and air clear 
Highlands and lowlands burgeon 
All plants are in bloom;^ 

15 When the osprey drums his wings 
And the oriole sings his sad song. 

With necks crossed they fly up and down 
Chirp-chirpp twitter-twitter^ 

Among such I saunter 
20 For the pleasure it gives 

And then 

The dragon sings in the great marsh 
The tiger roars on the mountain 
Above I let fly the thin silk thread,^ 


^ Tfi'JU Tae WM lit klbcnat ^td-iUciwi wlra had been vsenECTHfut mM fee 

fnt^ tlie T*wi ClU mm. wiiD lldtriK4 hm that be bed ■ l4l^ 

cxpccteacj af esotber finij-tbtn He oibiBqilcnlly breetd? suLktei in Ch'iD, 

Ct ha biegiafshj m SAiib 7SJ£a-b. CaJLMCl Henj implia be Km lid Cbb ta 

rMinift bin. 

Ct. Snr.sw Ch*i«'i * U««H " tine it. ■!» Tao Cb'm'a. line and note I8f 
^Shicti U«-«ti 3 aV wbimi Kc onpredkUMe amd I cenncit nprci prfferiMBt et 
coDit, t didl enjg^ Uie nTBrpaiiAhilil;^ ^ rEiimtieot- ** Tb* FbtlicniuHl ** r»arte 
it ibe Due whs tided to reentiL wrUi tbe [ntrecUbk Ch' 6 VUen {cf. €T T>p Ukvypdl 
IbclT mty be elu eIJiqiH nefereiice in tbe OilifTiiaeji (m Ckma§ lOJb^lle) 
who m efiwtivtiy bumUed Gotifvctttr. 

liiun ala aiK <rautted ib fWUC. 

d. ts-iU. 0»iL -Okb.yu tm" ttigi## 

Oik lifM s from Skik IW/I fLt bhuiK 

“■ lieee la® *ie Wlcd Ul tWl£^ 

*“Cf. //lUH-mi* to ate: * Tbc roe™ and the TiJNy wted liettne Ib Uow. 0* 
dregoB tma end rom dmidt feUier.** Tbc po^ knplRe tbel like Ibe fetnl IKr 

tiiee be m ka tune vijtb Oh fwti el ulufr. 

WUch ie fltttHied ia en mtm** ™d ra tolbig- The fBUdwiiii Muag eml 
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Below I angle in the ever-fiowing stream. 

26 [The birds] collide with \he arrow and die 

[The fish] covet the bait and swallow the hook. 

I bring down from the clouds the bird lost from the dock 
I doiigle [on nay line] the sAo-fi'u fish in the depths. 

Just then 

The declining rays of the Great Luminary ™ 

50 Are carried on by Wang-shu,“* 

So entranced by this pleasure-jaunt 
1 forget fatigue^ though the itiu is setting. 

I take to heart the admonition handed down by Lao-tzUj^" 
And turn my course to my rustic hut. 

35 I pinek rare melodies on the five-stringeil [lute] 

And recite the works of Chnu[-kung] and Confucius 
In high spirits I take up brush and ink and writCp 
To celebrate the laws of the Three Emperors. 

If I set free my heart outside the realm of things 
40 What arc the paths of glory to me? 

The aSinities of this theme ^vith the " CSenllemen Born out of 
their Time are clear cnoughi the world of affairs is a bud place, 
uupredictafale at best« and the wise man knows enough to get out. 
But the emphasis is very different. Here the dust of the world 
is quickly dismissed, and the poem describes the positive pleasures 
of retiremeat in the country. It is a Taoist theme, prominent in 
ChuanQ and free from the carping hitlemess which permeates 
the fu of the ** Gentlemen series. The joys of countr>^ living are 
also dest^ribed in an untitled essay by Chuno-cii'anc Tirng,^’'" 
written in a strictly parntlel prose that differs from the /w form 


fuwlih^ motifi Afv nmuncm to bucolic of Uiu penod; cf. tbc bnl of Hsi 

P™. oil * Drmkin, - iW^k. US.), fl “ Wilh 

IjKbl pcDcti w« ilmg hhuiiie lunb,/ With lic« drtw rortli itviTfwn ** 

DNS Uk -nn (Lfc- HiiiiiK) Cf. TiTiiD Chih'i “ Chth-jra fii^: ® 1 1 

" S trwnal It Uut the Gpeal LlitoilPidrr no li|fbt ” (IFoft* l-4n). 

*** cliarifll^ct of iSw moan:; rf. VrAsro I"i com. dd the **Ij ■■o.'’ CT l li*- 

““'Cr Too te chinf Ro RiJlApiii^ on the binil diT» the miml to 

iwdn^M " 

<|iKitM| in fail hin(tin|)bj In Hott Um >itb T1l-13.-14n: dlfitV av.fli'h. 
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by more varied rhythm and the ubsenee of rhyrnc- Though 
not a fu it will serve to docuiiieiil this particular literajy tradition j 

If 1 might have for my dwelling 
A spacious bouse and ferUle Helcbr 
Backed by hills and verging on a stream, 

Surrounded by waterways and ponds. 

Dotted with bamboo and trees, 

Threahing floor tamped in front 
Fruit orchard planted behind; 

With boat and carriage to save me the trouble of walking 
and wading. 

With servants to spare me the toil of my four hmbs; 

My parents might have idl delicacies for food. 

My wife and children might lack the trials of exertion; 

When my friends congregate I could set out wine and food 
for their enjoyment. 

And on feast days moke offerings of steamed lamb and pork; 

I would loiter in the garden 
Or wander thinugh the woods, 

Splash the clear water 
Or chase cool breezesj 
Angle for the swimming carp 
Or shoot at the high-flying goose; 

Recite poetry below the altar for rain sacrifices 
And return singing to the high hah; ^ 

Or I would compose my mind in an inner room, meditating 
on Lao-taeu'a mysterioiM emptiness; 

Practicing breath control, I would seek to become an Adept; 
Or with cnlighteued friends 1 would discuaa metaphysies 
and books^ 

Contemplate Heaven and Earth+ 

Consider the human state; 

I would pluck the classic melody of the Nan-feng,^^ 

th^ fm m » wtgrXMhh 

judm wliicli fTH pomaded tAfd iw thR^tung in ikm fall. 

”*Cf. 11/tSr 

*** Shnn U» Bw^tnngcd lute oad uicd ll in eawnipwij' \hm MOf * N«fi- 

feng cl, U c9a U J Iftp 
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Playing a lovely tune in the clear shang mode; 

1 would take my ease above the world. 

Looking with detachment on all between heoven and earth; 
Untouched by the censure of my fellows, 

I would live out my allotted term of life. 

Then 

Soaring to the heavens, 1 would be outside the bounds ol 
the universe; 

Why should I desire to have entry into the king's palace? 

In this as in Chang Heng’s ju, bucolic pursuits arc TOmbined 
with intellectual cicrcises, while the commitment to Taoist metB' 
physics is even more definite. The description of the flowering 
of springtime in lines 11-20 of Chang Heng's /w has no counter¬ 
part here, but it occurs prominently in a /ti " An Ejccursion in the 
[Spring] Season by Yang Hsiu Wl* (179-210) and in a }u 

with the same title by Ts'ao Chih (102-232). While neither of 
these ia an unitalJon of Chang Hcng, the fu hy Chang Hua which 
borrows hla title “ Returning to the Fields " la, and might be 
taken as an eacampie of what T* ao Ch'ien did not write. 

Returning to the Fields *** 

Chang Hua 

I obey the rhythm of yin and yang 

Confonnuig to the seasons as they fold and unroll. 

In winter my dark (?) dwelling is in the city 
In spring 1 wander free around my country but , 

3 I go back to the old site of Chia-ju 
In quest of quiet to live in retirement. 

I cultivate plants that they may flourish 
Following the hills and contours of the land. 

I set out in thick clumps the vegetables and fruits. 


“•cciv is ib; rWLC it. 

- mm - the old cKpitiJ cl t1i£ Cham Tfti (TfrilwJQ 

- -mm 1 iId hM MilerstAnjd thk phnw. 
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10 liaise mulberry licmp in ptofusioa. 

J supply my needs by taking ndvantage ol Heaven^s Way 
And amuac myself by growing herbs and drttga. 

Sometimes I wander by the bmks of the La River 
Or pwrhnps sLund still as it suits my fancy. 

15 1 eye the white sand and the piled-up pebbles 
And familiarize myself with the different flowers, 

I splash the wliite waves to w^h my feet ™ 

And float down clear ripples as it fits my mood. 

I hesitate and stop 
20 1 rest amid foliEige, 

My soxil loilged in the infinitesimal* 

My spirit departed beyond the horizon* 

The soft grass is my mat 

The hanging shadows are my canopy. 

25 I watch the high bu^a mount the winil 

I look down at the #'‘kio flab in the clear shallows, 

I look at the world of men* regarding it from afar, 
Cultivating spontaneity, nniversally valid/" 

That I may retire to one valley 
3(t Anil long redde m obscurity, renouncing fame,”’^ 

"The Return moy now he read in proper perspective. The 
theme is the same- actually the series of poems " Returning to 
the Fields to Dwell, which Tao Ch*ien wrote at about Ihe ^ame 
lime, use a title which could apply aa well to his /it. 


■" TTiii U nilicr flippuil; irf. Uus ** Ti'wi^lint Sotm "'m 4A/0; " Wiini ibr 

<4 the Ta'Mff-linK li ckif/tt wfll Mfv* lo viwli mjr the nUs- *if thr 

it Wttikb / Kim to wtdfl Blf " 

*"Cf Uei ** Poeflkii to hh El4jcr BmUirry N«. IP Sfetitit 

ff, a. ^ AiSff ;fc e m “ U«r hud lo owokTB. 

/The^ f« olf ip painuit of ihiiimi iutfi mtft K^wm.fThw Adept VwmM fftup tfar 
(irith dctudi&Kml),/Aud rviaVti* Ifl ^ tponUiaetitM."' 

Like the frof Ifl CAamfl tm mh^ wu mtrnl lo to lOMtcr of U» wilfr 

in mac tidky ” oti^l “taj hi hk nlwidened pcU. 

■“If Jo tbc intuffp^HiM liri^xApmDi No- i% »hKb portcndi pmpfHtr. k Ntm 1 L 
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The Hetum 

To get out of this aud go back home! 

My fields imd garden will be overgrown with weeds— 

1 must go back/” 

It was my own doing that made my mind my body^s slave 
Why should 1 go on in melancholy and lonely grief? 

5 I reaJiase that there^a no remedying the past 
But I know that there^a hope in the fatnre,"*^ 

After all I have not gone far on the wrong road 
And I am aware that what 1 do today is right, yesterday 
wrong."* 

My boat locks in the gentle breeze "" 

10 Flap, Bap, the wind blows my gown,*" 

T ask a passer-by about the load ahead^"'' 

Grudging the dimness of the light at dawn. 


V^arkM S.Tb-14tt; 117/ 4SS7a-«6l3. pi™ hma bra oO^ tmnat*lrd. A 

rTprcMt4livri bul bjr no raeuu complcLe lui tOI be idiwd! lU Nola HA (tirkLJi tbe 
exerptwn ct FuiLM and WlUhHOTT). 

I jun [ndijbfiHJ Id rTofesBor Yjkna Licu-i}^rnfl for pointing djt tbe 
harl«tdiiy ftwm- of m thki line. He Ifljf ittoiUiini lo iti bbc bi Ftrtn * 

recurrent wn|r (S&i& cM Td.Tb) and ibr «)tBniJiIn ciled in Pei 

HiQeti.|ui'j 

■" irem SAia cAiRf No. Wr ”lt‘l litt tm, it's no use, why tuil irtuni? ^ 

(lLAlUjii«ICit, ep, eit^ 23}. 

itJSSJfi:: ef* /WiuM tiu 7.4b "Th» « the ujsslir 

«f ihe bcidy 

•“cr. AmaSeeU IB/fi: ‘‘As to tbi pul, ftpwrf ii usden; but tbi! futute mny sliU 
be pravkHtfd! ojffljnil ^ f Liam, f/k« Ckm^ Cfojvwj I + 

“ ef. "Li S»u" (cr l.lTb): 

“ I Idtd my mriAgE uad fettlfft to ibe nwl. / Nol hsvip^f go*? far ^ 1*1^ 

wrtJttg 

Ckuifn^ iTu CfiidiKiDi wflj m kill iiiticlh ih Hua 

yciw lii* vhtf* ch*£i|^. Wbiit b* had before held to be fifElil, he ivdw ended by 
holdm^ to be wiva^, iind be did Dot IffliiW whetba- IJm tijngl which be kfW prs^ 
riOUiVCed to be fifibl wwe sot iboiie wkuib be bad for fifly-htne yem heid to be wWitff 
(Lc(H!R« SBE 40.l44>t 

Here bepiiiit the ducriptkii ot the trip baiDe^ Snl by waler^ ih^ft on 
*** % cf. poem U? Uw Hu 

flap. il hfowi my 

“^Cf. T^AO^i i«em ^ tb^ed *1 Kneidra^ S,llb>i 

botnr^rpi^ k eoucemed abDul roid ihe^d-" 
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Then I catch sight of my poor hut— 

FiJltd with joy 1 run.*^ 

15 The ssen aut boy comes to welcome me 
My little son waits at the dopr^ 

The three paths ■** are nlmosni obliterated 
But pines and chrysanthemums are still here. 

Leading the children by the hand I enter my house 
tiO Where there is a bott le filled vrith vrinc.*^* 

I draar the bottle to me and pour myself a cup; 

Seeing the trees in the courtyard brings joy to my face. 

I lean out tie south window and let my pride expand 
I con.sider how easy it is to be content with a little spaci.*” 

95 Eveiy' day I stroll in the garden for pleasure 
There is a gate there, hut it is alwdyft shul/*‘ 

Cane in hand I wait and rest 

Occasionally raising my head to gajse into the distance. 

i^nTTinD chiwff Kiitftniclksri ip- lijr T'ao 

hi bift rDtur-w^rd ppcnm. 

HH fiJluiuDii la CiaAfro Yu «ii {kSomI who becjune ■ »d!uat r^tkcf 

UiJUi RrTE VVA?ia iUtsn lAv rS.Sda), U n snow jwl |iy Caw 

Cb'i 8r^t « l!w ^'CniAira Yfi . . . hid a hni m a 

hatabDo gr{av«. lit dt^rrvj Uith pallu lAtj loujibl compifiy of no iHUi but 
Cbun^yau^ ind CllUtt|r-lii"imc. Jloth of ihnn »¥cra uwn *1 priueiplE *ha irWiUiie^ 
fiHiK Kud tfruuM hDt CUID# QUI T^tcpnaioiL" 

cf- Hsi KMi'i " Vena (a liu Eldei BwtW No. IS (117/ 
^ f f inip iJw lMt0«!,/Ihit I hawr no nw to 

Enjoy it with^ (Li 

Cf. Tad'p pcem ** Oii Diiu^diif Wine," No. 7 S.i4b3 

^ I am dnnkitif elaiie, / When ib^ ^np ii 

empty I l3t tha bottle rnyielf." 

. ‘“WlfcKWlSFflt: cf- "Oh DrifOdni Wime* Na. 7 mmmt 

^1 wbULk fartb my pride beaollh Piu <wl Thii iwe^nli IlMd itir 

HffHlbn ii not a tUiail. 

lit., ■■Ffifrugtl n*Hli4 (iir the kuea.* in iBilluou to IFi 4 a~aJuA udi-cihiuie 
V/«9: Muto Fd-kMo'i Tife ■ v^mnM l^liAit hli bEoepAltiK nn ri^tti the Kinn 
of Ch'v: "N-dw ibanjtb yuq bi^ Emitki hmmHT fanr ibiwt and • mfHlitEd 
eicurt, itill Ite pJi« ymi M*?ttrpr h anly [tbe nHHul Uken np jonr haH " (Hjubw 
Tf^wm Sll>* 

Ip Ubfc puUfdt wTiid^. TiD^t fmom "To Cbinf'ydKi " S.!l4b>: 

“ My mitic (t*** I* •Iwfja ■Iwt I7 lUr-" 

Hi., "lupport of It* ■«cd." DeinEd hy Ho Meii|f-eb‘fln ai hmn^ 
viairnB imiE or Iwiited barabo^r 
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Tht cloutls, jnipersoiml, J*isc from the peiik« 
i50 The binls, flying wearily, know it ifl time to come home, 
A^the 5 ua*s raya grow dim and tlLsappear from Tiiew 
I walk around a lonely pine tree, Btmking it, 

Bock home ag&inT 

May tny frieofbliips l^e bi^okcn ofl and my wanderinj^s 
i?omi^ to an eml."* 

;i^ The world and I shall have nothing more to do with one 
another.*” 

If 1 were again to go abroad, what slioiild I seek? 

Here I enjoy honest csonversation with n^y family 
And take pleasure m lute and books to dispel my worries. 
The fanners tell me that now spring Is here 
40 There will be w^ork to do in the west fields. 

Sometimes I cal) for a covered eart *** 

Sometimes I row a lonely boat 


rf. t»rni "To thr RnulfM Ew" llTin*! lA7b)-- 

“ i pwt *•’ *“'• “y «olopt» mhJ ffj to liv* in reltremenl," 
"Cdebnltim Po« GwiiImiwd " No, 0 iWt>rk* 

he brM-ka fel»ljaiu with tht world.'^ kcjj; 

iu,ii«Hf+ea= rf. hiA **P<h?iii In £jti Ch'ifla-ehih ” fWWJci SLlOhJ-J 
^ Sfe I l4t+a£t “'Thf: world with iti flU^WB /Wilh pMSiW 

Icil'fr* firtHw bdiuird." AIhp *"T(i Cbmg^jHilUl ** (tV*rifrw S-14h](i iSSlIltwlfi 
“ { luvn rwt oFF ccflineclkn* witli the warid.’* 

cf. Tft'Ml Chihh /m “ Eiturfficni hi the Spring Si-™n^ {Wotit* 
I Ui; ®S|Rfia Hji8|{ ■!» T«>V "Afl«f fliv Okl PiK-m- No. « 

TaoV poem ” th» BefripLrir (Vrnr^j t.nh)r 

I 1 " i: lit up and rnmuME m^arl/ with lulc and bonki-" ^ twtianir 

Swpetaiy tn tJa? Ganiirni CauuuaJiilQ' ^ tWorti S>1 Ub) t I | taat* 

Irvr UVt and bmkM-^ , ^ , j 

" lfit<^rllJ|£ ! ef. JTn*# hn AJlh: rtT^#S| -I hnv« (lic« dn« my 

L'uverad rn^t “ (Ll 

The cart md hoai are ituelt Gibirrt in thetie ^u; Ts'ao CMb a Mmnwiiin m 
tin- Sprto, 8«»a- (IVaffa lAn); "-n.." -« 

hi ■ Ujjbl boot": V*™ IWu'i fn of thf mme lille iOtlHW 

* - * “W* tide in attndiHl bwito , . , TbtS •* mnunl ojntF* 

mn) came had" 
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FoIlQwit)g a deq? gully *“ tbrough the still water 
Or crossing the hill on a rugged path. 

45 The trees put forth luxuriant foliage 
The spring begina to flow in a trickle. 

1 admire the sea-HombleoesLH of nature "" 

And am moved to think that my life will come to Its close/” 
It is all over! 

50 So little time are we granted human fonn in the world/*^ 

Let us then follow the inclinations of the heart: 

WTierc would we go that we are so agitated? 

I have no desire for riches 
And no expecijition of Heaven.*** 

55 Rather, on some line morning to walk alone 
Now planting my staff to take up n hoc/" 

Or climbing the east hill and whirling long 
Or composing verses beside the clear stream:*” 


ivMf. cT. T*oV p«m “HKFfeil in « {Wotk* l ie«>t 

'*1 row ncToai th^ pitwlh liikr/ADd li!l my bmil 
diift MM it wHi llmiiigh Ui4 titrfii oF i 

WflVAj« cBJi me*n “ joyaui,*^ mid |u4 lw*ii M UnniktHl in 
iMe liiir. Ttir attributiflft ijf mth m ta the- ptweiw ef ftflUrw b ewI bwffl- 

wtlL T'Ea'E ihEnidltg* hui tie piir*JJrl iba fim Iim nalei « 

pabjcctiTE rcaiUfipf prrfnmlile. 

"* Ilf d. Tw*. poem "To llMi i/aa irtr" {rsrlur ft 

mm&^ ** I am iFiavM^ mt. Uk‘ wiv nuE mm rtrivM fow tuMBonMMttLtm** 
ju ^ _ rf. hi* poem ^ An C^littf on l3l« Hildl SlwajH ** (Warfcj 

I 7 l»): "Mr fife armwi ta iti duie." 

•••Ct. imju ne. 

«f. Tao* turfucc Id t*i« "C«ilJ«iu*o" JW: J f W^Sff 

>4a« 

rf. Hii K'uqi'A "TV Lwti!" {WH 

'$*f£^‘S9 !l-' ShuiJ. 

cT Tad’i “Unlitln! I^m " No. ■ (K'ofb t 7ti)i ^ Jli; 

i. tlue (iJlU^ wrIirfT nil InimoriHl rau&p when be b Ibrd of Ihe wth: rL 
CAmttPrv t=M Ji.7b- 

** ''i** '•** "Mjr in iinnfikb W/l: tllfiGC' 

i'EO to iiljiL in hii poeoi ^ !n Sprinji. RemfnQbrrirn mjr FhHii ** 

(IVor^ S.I 3 i): jBrJilMW® tteSftT^jS » iFf 1XI4I mm wba plHnlrd 

lU Ptidi, / Wi]l iMTFV tnm ijcun.” 

"•BfllitiilffliJJ: ct. H« KW.“Ii» !>«*“ M i. I ft I cu 

Sbwt). 
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So I manage to swept my lot until the ultimate 
homecoming 

00 Rejoicing in Heaven eommnBd, what is tliere to doubt? *** 

One due to the difference hetween The Return " and Tao 
C hlen's other /u U that in it hifl phnuicology echoes iiis own 
poetiy much more than those fu which might have been his 
models. Some oi those echoeis are listed in. the notes to my trans- 
lation^ others are too tenuous to demonstrate ea^iily. and a third 
group I wiiih to discuss in more detniL Throughout T* AO Ch^icn^s 
poetiy a number of ifymboLs recur: the bird lost from the fiodtT 
which represents the man who can find no place among the crowdt 
the lonely pine t_teej standing for constancy in iulversity; chry¬ 
santhemum for longevity^; music and books for aesthetic and intel¬ 
lectual pleasures^ and also as symbols of the Confuciun leechiags; 
a solitajy doud for detachment: and above ulh wine for release. 
Several of these find a place in " The Return^*’ where their use is 
so uaohtrufljve that a casual rendmg fails to dLscover that they 
carry any unusual weight. Their symbolical force is e:atablished, 
not ifi this one poerUp. but tlirough their consistent use lU the 
whole corpus of T'ao's poetry* 

The use of symbolism is not at all uncommon in Chinese poetry* 
but most poets are content lo lake their i^yinbols rcady-madei so 
that the device merges with that of the ubiquitous allusioii* The 
danger of a person hT, idio^mcratic symbolism is of cxiurse that it 
may obfuscate rather than darifyi of all poetic tropes It is the one 
most hkdy to impede communication at the point where it should 
be most immediate. Its advantage is that it gives the. poet a 
flexible tool of great power which mcidentaUy lends coherence to 
his whole poetic outputs The poets, like Blake and Yenis^ who 
are addicted to the use of this kind of symbolism are rewarded by 
hadug all their poetry read* not just the anthology pieces. (If 
Blake's so-eailed Prophetic Books are not read, it is because there 
IS a difference between n private symbolism and a personal myth' 

”■ cT, Tao'^ po«D ^ Immtni far Hi* Cvuam 

“ We IcmTe hllDdly, j|i t&tcei urn.'* 

^ Oitfikiag Wirw" No. I* (TVoria S.£4b): 

ms- 
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ology,) Tao Ch'ien's syniboliffm is in large port bU own creatioii, 
except where he Is oonsciously writing derivative poetiy* and in 
his other two fu the symbols arc mostly stereotyped and appear 
in much of the earlier poetrj' with the same value gi\en them by 
T*ao Chlcn- 

As on example of the added Force gained by the symbolic use 
of a term, I propose to examine the occur rencea of the pine tree 
in T*ao's other poenus* since the word oecnrs twice in ” The Re¬ 
turn (lines 17. SS). Tao's favorite symbols tend to appear in 
combitLation and I shall not try to isolate this one from the 
others, but merely iise it as a convenient focal point. No special 
significance should he attached to the sequence of the FcilJowing 
poems; (he chronology of most of them ia uncertain, and I am 
taking them in the order in which they occur in his collected 
works. 

To the Registrar Kuo •"* 

Warmth and moisture filled the air in spring 
But clear chill in this white autumn sea^n: 

Dew congeals, there are no more fioating mist^ 

Heaven is high,"*" the brisk air clear. 

Among the low hills peaks stand out 
Now distant \'iewB are unsurpassed. 

Fragrant chrysanthemums gleam in the woods 
Green pines cap the hilis in ranks. 

I admire these forms constant in their blooming *** 
Sentinel heroes beneath the frost. 

With wine cup to my lips 1 remember the reclttse *** 


"■ Wpfk* i49*, My Mn«v ^rvKl'i tFo Fmma thikni 17fia) eWept 

b Uic Umr Imci. 

“■ BJi 111, 

J!E! whila b lb« iwacUM willt Aiitunm- d. F^^Au-tnn^ iSPTK 5 

a iMi: . 

■" C^fnjiKinly the ■ntnnui ihy^ cf. “Tllr Niov 

5#if b the uitmimi eewuLK/Thu iky ii lo^, the 

ur dwr " 

dnyunlhr^ioiu pbic*, 

lho 4 « BitfB Ilf vho lived ia ohKim; flrf4ftaKlli. Cfr Hii 
iClinir'i poem “ A DHnluiS PertyNo 1 CK^orkf ffid* f f 1- 

15 
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Who a thousand years a^ found comfort stroking you**" 
As I eauuot escape straitenet) circumstanoes. *“ 

Tranquilly I ah all watch out this good season. 

Here pine and chrj^santhemum are brought together m plants 
which do not yield at the first approach of autumn frost (of the 
chrysanthemum he says elsewhere "The flower that bravea the 
cold blooms alone " ■*^); they afford consolation to the iccluse 
who must also live through iuclmient times. 

On Drinking Wine, No. 4 *** 

Anxious the bird lost from the flock— 

The sun eets and still it lonely iiie3; 

Uncertain, with no fijced resting place 
Through the night its cry grows sadder. 

A shrill sound, as ti thinks of the distant refuge— 

Back and forth, always seeking/^* 

At last it reaches a solitary pine tree. 

Preens its feathers after the long journey. 

In the harsh wind no tree keep$ its [eaves; 

ITiis shelter alone will not fail. 

Here the bird has refuge and resting place 
Never will it leave in a thousand years. 

I fqUaifr pAa Ou in liking “ jnu ta mm Ulf daf^itnUHniDiiii piaa. 
■^Ftnand it JI pmrApluw of Jft “ Itraaglbeiied Uieir fesolTB" tilil 

tin from Pao Cha. Sunnn un^arvUndt "I admciT yottr IfA^hltVfla of a tllftHiAiwl 
7»n agix,'* i bu tb* nrdiuiit' 

Tills term || ml dtlrated dirwIiEre. Pjrtl Cbo atid lake Jt t* 

incMi cliwdy ialo my otth IsatI AaotliiBr reiuEng H boolu 

aod leltierf,” Bolh ftnke hk mm fOiOed. and E any emending fft to ■ 

I db not tot Iww Botoki ftU ^ iSkiatla^cd " ddI Cif tlua^ It miglli pioBa 

^ fdl a hfbcf 

***** In B^tiriOicnt duruje Ibc Aulunui FeilJval “ (WurAa tAhh 
■"■Wffrfef S.aia. 

*** (jlclJt i I bmwe faded to ^ in tlw “ a pfi». 

uEidtSletl plftcv afLudi ia alio fbiH^E- It \t pro^yy ifai* TOfd wliicii kadi ilie oDEd- 
iDcntatan Cbad Cti'uan^ilLBn Uy a political inlcrprctatiod of tlm pim: 

L it b iQunt to elude msi like Yasr Yen-chik who round au iffipure rEftife hr 

Ike Ijtr Siui^ dynaity. Rowevrf, thefe b a vanAAl icaditif | | I I 

thiiU loiind aa it *liinki of Uk cleftT dawn. / Goma far away wilh DothiHf 
ic itiy I kave puxpkrucd r-f, it b a d™riptive adrartK * admiring* with 

iDaBing ” 
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On Drinking Wine, No. & 

A green pine grows in the enat gprden 
Hidden by p mn^s of vegetation; 

When chill frost destroys the other plants 
Its lofty bmnehes stand out protnineutly^ 

Crowded in among other trees no one notices 
Planted in iaolniion everyone ndmires. 

I lift 0 wine pot and hang it on a coid braoch 
From afar 1 regard the tree ever and again: 

Bom into tliis dream Ultisinn 

Why should I submit to the dusty bonds? 

Here the pine tree again functions ds a symbol of steadfastness^ 
but llie appronch is somewhat different from that of the first poem 
quoterl above. Adversity serves to single out the individual who 
in pleasant times is indistinguLshahle from the mass. The dream 
illusiuii ** of the next to last line is perhaps the only example of 
sqiecififafly Buddhist vocabulary in T'ao Ch*ien^ and he may have 
tieen using it simply as a current expression^ 

In these three poems we can see tow T‘a(i Ch‘icn persuades the 
reader to accept hia own associations with the pine Lrec, elevating 
it to the status of a symbol. Not that his eveiy use of the word 
is necessarily meant to be symbohcal. It appears combined with 
ffl “ Cyprus " in one of his imitations (“ After an Old Poem 
No. 4 where it has the conventional association of the term 
with tombs; elsewhere (“On Drinking Wine^** No. 14’*^) it is a 
part of the scener>\ a place where friends meet to drink together. 
But referring buck to tine 1& of The Betum," the simple state¬ 
ment "But pines and chiysanthcmums are jsUII here" takes on 
the added suggestion “ My refuge is here and has not failed me/" 
Line 32 ceases to be even slightly bathetic: "*I walk around a 
lonely pine tree, stroking it” becomes a spontaneous gesture of 
affection p not for vegetalion indiscrimfnately* hut for a tried friend 
with whose soHtary state he can identify bimself+ 

Wvrrkw 

*** Ihid^ 4Jb. 
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The home tu which he lias xeturned is presented ihrougb sj^ifi- 
cant details: the eager Serviant who runs out to meet him, his 
son who waits shyly at the door, the familiar scene in courtyard 
and garden. It is given additional emotional depth with great 
economy by the iniroduction of his established symbols: the hom¬ 
ing birds, the detached clouds, the pine tree and chry'santhemumsp 
and most of all, the wine bottle, in which he has professed to have 
found consolation in over half of his poems. 

The brief list of country pursniLs (linea 41-44) is the only part 
of " The He turn which draws heavily on the conventional treat¬ 
ment of the subject in earlier ju^ and the break m the regular 
meter at that point makes them even more obtrusive^ They may 
be justified by considering them as a breathing space, a pause 
before the introduction of the main theme to which the conclud¬ 
ing lines are devoted* Without them the transition from conver¬ 
sations and books to the observations of nature that Inspire the 
formulation of hia philosophy of life would perhaps be too abrupt. 

The final section (lines 45-00} of The fie turn k usually 
referred to the poem “ Substance, Sbadow» and Spirit where the 
same theme of acceptance of one^s lot in the face of imavoidable 
death receives its supreme statements In both poems the point 
of departure is the recurrent cycle of the seasons; this association 
in lines 47-8 

1 admire the scasonableness of nature 

And am moved to think that my life will come to its close 

IS made more explicit in the opening lines of Substance's message 
to Shadow: 

Heaven and Earth endure forever, 

Hills and streams never change. 

Grass and trees observe a constant rhythm: 

Frost withers and dew restore^ them. 

Man is said to be the most santient being 
But he atone is not Uke this. 

By chance he appears in the world 
And suddenly is gone, to return no more. 
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Thh ii the premia on which T*ao Ch^ien hn^ his pMlosophy. 
The incoiisUteneiea in his several statements df that philosophy 
reflect changing moods and attitudes toward bis premise. Some¬ 
times it is fear: 

I constantly wony lest the Great Change take me 
Before my vital powers have declined. 

Sometimes he advocates making a naine Itiat will dutlasl death: 

That fame should end when the body dies 
Is a thought that sets my emotionfl on fire. 

Do good and they will love you after you are gone 
la this not worth your every effort? 

Most often he reaches for the wine bottle: *"* 

1 hope you wdl take my advice 
When wine is offered, don't refuse* 

Spirit ” offers a solutiou which b closest to that of The 
Return 

Too much thinking harms my life 
Simply turn yourself over to fate 
Follow the waves within the Great Change^ 

Neither happy nor yet afraid* 

When you should go, then simply go 
Without any unnecessary fuss. 

The bleakness of this Stoicism U replaced by joyous accepUaoe in 
" The Return." It is interesting to sec how the two stateinenta* 
essentially alike, take on very different emotional tones. The 
harshness of Spirit's solution lies in the refusal to consider My 
of the frivolouB pleasures of life. Throughout the poem attention 
Is uncomptonnslngly focused on the idea of death. By recoiling 
from death, both Substance and Shadow had implied that life 
might be desirable, but Spirit removes even this consobrioa. 

ibid^ a.iflb 

t-lb, 
f ib 
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" Ncitlier biippy nor afraid,” gne must face life os he meets death, 
** iritfaout any unnecessary fuss.” The penalty far the enjoyment 
of life is the fear of death, and Spirit would be above joy and fear. 

In " The Return *' Tao achieves a larger synthesis where there 
is room far present pleasures and where death has become only 
another manifestation of the spontaneous, the natural— tha t 
which in life is his delight; hence death too can be accepted joy¬ 
fully. There are no uncertainties left, not because of indifference 
to what may happen, but because whatever happens to the man 
who sees life and death in this perspective is a source of happiness. 

The exalted mood created in the last lines of " The Return ” 
appears seldom in T'ao’s poetry, and its philosophy is contra' 
dieted in poems which he certainly wrote later in life. But the 
inTOnsifitency which is the bane of the philosopher is the poet's 
priiolege. His achievement in rnalcmg a conventional farm the 
vehicle far a uniquely personal expression dejarves the highest 
praise. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page 807, line ft?: Far I suspect that this teaching is no more 
than empty words read I .‘inspect that thLf is the way virtue is 
rewarded;/! fear tliat thLs leaching®* Ls no more than einjity 
words. 
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SOME CHAHAC^TERISTICS OF PARALLEL PROSE 
Jamea Robert Hightower 
Harvard Uruveraity 

TIio term ’'Parallel Proae” ^ ia applied to the elaborate, eu- 
phuistic style of writing which began to t^e ahape in the /« of Han 
times and which culminated in the anthology pieces of the Six Dynasties 
and early T'ang. Since the term deacribcfl a style rather than a genre, and 
since there are many degrees of the ornate style, it is difficult to formu late 
a satfjrfaotory definition of Parallel Prose; certainly not all paraDeliam 
in prose deserves that name, nnr is parallelism the sole quality of Parallel 
Prose. The best approacli to a definition would be a historical study of 
the growth of paraUelism in Oiinese literature, both verse and piUc. 
In this paper I shall undertake nothing so ambitious. It ia my purpose 
here simply to describe some of the devicea common in compoBitions 
which are readily recognizable as specimens of Parallel Prose. My examples 
are taken from two well-known pieces, the “ProeJaniation on North 
Moontain" (abbreviated PSJ by K'lu^ Chih-knei (44T-50l)L Add the 
‘‘Preface to A^ew from the Tower 0 / Jade*' (abbreviated TT) by 

Hbu Ling (507—SK3}*. Tbesc both come from a period noturioiu for its 
almost oxcltiaive devotion to this stylo of writing, though other similar 
examples could be found as early as Latter Han and at least m late a^i 
the T^aiig dynasty. 

To deaerve the name. Parallel Prose tnust employ paratl^lisTw, and it ia 
with the varietiea of paralleliiaTn that I shall begin. In Im Ai/nron^ 

Knkai dLgtingmahed twenty^nme different types of pamllelkm% tkougli 
to do fio lie had to invent categories that are bv no meani mutually 
ejcoliinive. In {act three general categories will tiake care of tbem aUi 
parallel jam cajk be Metrical, CuLmmaticBj, and Phonic, 

Metrical parallelism is readily apparent to the ear and be made 
obs'ioua to the eye through the sort of tirpograpliical arrangement used 

* IL fi llj # hrUan {abr. 43.35b-4^b 

f^Hmg-k'an 

and twu bMic texts, the otHs pfroiiicaEl ta tbv 
Bsviersi sditiosq of htin.j/mff. end ihe ow in Hail Ling'* collestsd wurki- 

Moit. but not alt, of ths varianta are nconlod in Chi Jung.«Tiu |C ^ YTtiT 
^ B iY*'vng-thu lAi-di'enff ed,). I bava used the text hi ^ ^ ^ 4.1a"la 

P«t-yaa ed-J, with botei by Wii Choti.i $ . 

' 3t it Iff ». P- M-M (ad. Qf Koniihi Jlnielii), 
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jn the eiMuples given in tliis paper. As in Chinefle poetry^ the basio 
atmetuiB) unit of Fjvrallel Vto^ is the eonplet . Oecaiaional laalated Eingie 
lined do ocMTur and am funetiDnal as paragtaphlng devieea (aee belowj^ 
but tJiere are no groups of three or five or seven lines. In a sefiM of four 
parallel Lines there is a tendency to vary the gmnmialicjd parallelisni 
to avoid monotony^ as PS &3-54, However^ PS has a few groups of four 
lines Tvhero the grammatical structure remams unchanged, 

111-'114, llT-120. There are no examples in these two tests of piv sno- 
ceHsive lines of the same structure, nor even of sis lines in succession 
containing the same numbor of beats. This means that the meter is 
continuaiisly varied throughout, within the Limits just stated: in each 
couplet a rh3'iihoiic' pattern is repeated, and this pattern may be carried 
through one more couplet but no further. 

Anj' given couplet may employ mctriciiJ units of three, foiirp five, six, 
or seven beats, hut fours and sixes predominate. There bo a senes 
of fonra (PS 1-4], or of sixea IPS r>-S)t or each line may fall into a four^ 
four or four-six pattern (YT 20-25^ 1-2)^ For exam plea of fiix-six, six- 
four and other variants {a§ four-seven), it ia necessary to go to other 
testa*. MetTieal varietj^ is incrcwjed by the regular occurrence in the 
longer units (tboae of six or BCA'en beataj of an "empty word" 
representing a weah beat, in a position which varies between nest-to-last 
and aeoond-from-Iast (PS 6-fi, T-^; YT 22-23). 

Metrical parallelism, then, gives Parallel Ptoae its characterMic 
distinction from prose which La not paraElcI: Parallel Prose is highly 
rhythmic, but the rhythms are continuously varied, and even when it 
iiKjfl rhjTiQGj it is not likely to be confuted with verse*. 

Grammatical paraJlEliam is not peculiar to Parallel Prose or indeed 
to a literary atyic in Chineae^t hut no language conld be more adapted 
to the device, and Parallel Prose consciously exploits it to the hurt degree. 
It req^uirea that every ward in the lirat line of a oonplet be matohedi b_v 
a corresponding wo^l in the second line, reinforcing the niEtrical 
repetition with a grammatical repetition of the pattern. Actually this 
is defining it too cloflcly. Sometimes it ia nneesoary to aubstitute the 


1 Nolioc that PS dooi nol: into thli nuaw wipplicatfl^ douWe lio*. whiles it pre- 
ddmlEmt^ in YTi 

■ ^5-8 . T®. (SPTK nd.) S.li-3*. 

* Tho nlfttion between /u end Perallel Proae can b* ttfiubiwome. If ibemfi eny 

ennautiFiit fonnml eriterinn for d Htfoguiihing thein. it m«y be Jji the metrio^ 

irregufority of tho letter. Iforing tba perioil when Panllel Ptwe eriiU “ * 

of wntin^ need for olhsr purpow* theft the fu. ihe fn hw aoqniwd a iniwh g»*tw 
degree of rwularity thon it hed pcww™eid during the J'oniief Hwi. 

* Lyly ie an ertreuir exempln in Engli-h. IWIel eonrtnjetian* «™c quite 
netumlly to Any writer ocmwFtiEd with balimiiod periotto and forroal otmtiwrt*. 
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word 'Iwical” for “granitnatical." that is, the conespondetice can be 
purely formal. 

I distingu^h six t 3 'pe 8 of simple grammatical parallelism. The most 
elementary is the repetition of a word or words in adjacent lines of a 
couplet: 

lyf St 

(YT 1-2, second half-lines]), where the words ehih so, occurring in the 
B^c ent>hooment, empbasi^e the identical structure of the parallel 
lines. Repetition in Parallel Prose is usually limited to such grnmmatical 
forma as these, and is qnits common. These forms are never stressed in 
reading, and repetition is less obtrusive than conseiouB variation would be. 

Full worda permit of more intoresting manipulations, but still on a 
very elementary level is the varistian consiating of Bj'donyms, as and 
^n YT o-fl, HO and fll (¥T 13-14). ffi and (YT 33-34). S and ft 
(YT &a-»6), All of these could as well have been intcichanged. Such 
feeble variation is the exception. 

Only a shade more involved and certainly just os obvious are paited 
antonyms: Vr and ^ (PS 71-72), A and tt} (PS gjj-gs). :dc and (YT 
1-2). Simple oppo^tes of thia Aott are not coinmoii; contmat [b UBuaJly 
achieved by other rrieane, 

While pajis of wo^ belonging to the same category are less inevitable 
than antonyms or interchangeable synonyms, they still carry the con¬ 
viction of appropriateness. The word ^ "hand” does not ine^tably caU 
tip hy association M “waist" (YT 14^16), but the words are suitably 
parallel since both are parts of the body. This is a veiy extensive and 
not dfiBned typo of parallelism, for categoriea con bo of all sorts 

uud degrees. Colon [& and PS 7-8), numbers taE and (51, YT 7-8) 
emetics (ffi and m, YT 34-35), fabrics and YT 2tl-27)-it would 
bo possible to fluhaume practically all types of parallelism under this one 
y inventing categories sufficiently inclusive. However, th ere are degrees 
of relationship here; a laugh and a frown (95 and IB, Y’T 20-27), a sleeve 
and a skirt (# and Id, YT 33-40) go together raore easily than a cicada 

Sfl'SO)! ^hile perluTne djid glrdJc ainMtient 
(# and m. YT 3^0) need Bome extra cement to hold them in combiiift- 
tion. ^ Veil when the type itt rcBtrioted to ita more obvioua mtmhers, it 
reroi^ns the latgest reservoir on wliich the Parallel writer can draw. 

It allows him to repeat his pattern closely and yet give at least the appeor- 
Sflco of advancing bin aigumetit: it avnjrls the fatuity while retaining 
^ insistence of sheer repetition: What I tell you two times is true. 
YT 3~4 provides the perfect example: 
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The*e bond# are brokpn in the next and paraJleliam beeomeM 

Bomefchin^ eltto ihari reiteration, or nn nftinuative mateked wllb a denial, 
or omaTTieiit^il variation. In thh type the paired wordM, though functioning 
the Bame way gnunniaticallyt are of different categories and hence not 
readily assodaW together; for example. ^ '“thitigt#, the world^' and J?i 
“mist^* (PE^ ft-lOJ or jffi "spy ont"' and “celebrate in veree'* tYT i-2). 
Commonly this type occur# in combination with one of the mom obvious 
typee, aa though to reaasnro the reader that a parallel was intended, 
T- ^ and pS Ife (PS 11-12), where the numtjer words "'thousamr" 
and “myriad"^ belong to tlie same category but *'gotd pieces” and chari¬ 
ots” do not. 

Finally there ia a paraUeliem which ia only apparent, that is, where the 
Dstensibly parallel words do not function gramniaticaily the eame way 
in the parallel phrases. Ibis I shall call Formal PanLUelifim. By nature 
an Instance of Formal Parallelifim can occur only when ffraily embedded 
in an otherwise impeccably pnralJel cx>ntext* of this couplet (PS ^-1^) 
consists of the simpler types of paralleliEm: 


in and tari t both simple verbs of motiort^ paired colors, snow and clouds, 
grammatical eonnoctives, teniponil inodihens^biit hem it breaks down, 
instead of moaning ^^juet now,*' as it often doeSt mo^t bo a verb 
“to oompEu-e,*' and so offex# only a spoeioiisi parallel with cAi'A “straight^ 
way/’ This leaves cAiVA “purity" matched with Miamj “ascend." The 
intmsjon of such far-fetched linkages, such nnJikcIy pairs, into a smooth 
progTEftsion of idenLities, liken. ^imilarH, and oppo^siteSj (unctions niii<h 
as disBononoE does in harmony* ft hi the Astringent quality needctl In 
keep siraplo chords and reacltitionn from cloying. 

So far 1 have distinguished six types: Identities, Synonyms, Antonyms. 
Likes, Unlikes, and Formal Pairs. Tiieso arc all typea of Simple PaniUeh 
iara. Till? oxomples given have been of words enusisting of a single graph, 
but doublets may ahio show Simple Parallelijsm, wmm^lj where tbey 
are propter names; Yu Yu dl and Chang Heng ® Ilf (^T I'"-) 
parallel in only one way, that iSj ba the namefl of two men. This may w 
taken as an oiample of Unlikes, in contrast to a man? closely oascKiat 
pair of names, e.g.* Ch*ao-fu ill £ and BsQ yu dir ill IFS who 

were contemporary^ recluses who both refused YanV offer of the thmne. 
But this closer relation l)etwT?cn the two is not an odiiititmal complusatiun; 
We arc atil] lU’alJjtg with Simple PiirflilcliBin. 
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HowevfTp there i> the pc^ffibility of a fufthei- coinplicatioa when the 
tcxicu] unit odaHuts of moro than a single part: in addition to tiie se¬ 
mantic parallel between the two W'ords there may ba a etructnml parallel 
between the onmponeats of the worda. "Clerk Hnn*' and "Prince 

[of] Qi'en £ (TT 39—tO) are parallel, not only aa proper names, but 
also in their component parts, as sumame /surname, rank /rank. The 
more descaiptiTe the name the easier to find a complex parallel. "Startled 
Phoenix" M 3R and ■T^yu^ Swtllow" ^ M (VT 3fr-4(>i are meh a pair. 
The parnllol between components is in addition to the assoeialion be¬ 
tween the two imperial c»ncubineB’ who were so called. 

Parallels of this sort, where one or more of the types of Simple Parab 
leliem is combined with a parallel of meaning on another level I shaD call 
Complex ParaUcliiini. Complex Parallel ism may be fu rther complicated 
by the use of alfuisiDo to introduce a third term of relntionabip between 
the parallel binomes. "East Lu" 4f>' ® and “South Kuo” it ^ (PS 
29-30) are related by their parallel comtioneiite and their overt meanings 
as two place names. But as alluaionB, "TlaBt Lu" must bo identified with 
a recluse of that region named Yen Ho. while Xan-kuo turns out to he 
no place name at all, but the surname of another ret;luae, Nan-kuo Tau- 
chlj both TD^ti Jkw mentioned in tzu. 

tj unnecessary to apply tho name Com pound-Com pics 

Parallelism to cover this sort of thing, for in all my examples one of the 
th^ f^ihle terms of relationship turns out to be fullaej«UH, that is, it 
IS displaced by the “true" reading which a knowledge of the allusion 
supplies. Hownver, the extra meaning is always there, not so much as a 
trap for the unwary as an added ooiuplication, another bit of word-play. 
If It seems outrageous to read ft as "West Giver" just Iwcause she 
IS matched with “East Xeighhor” (\T 15-lfi). what about the same pair 
when the fij^ is written S? ^ "Lady West" (VT 2o-2fi) ? The fact that 
the descriptive term “East Neighbor” is an allnaitm to several eeiebratod 
east neig ora who u’ere attractive and rather forward girls makes it 
apprepriately parallel with H.<u-sliih, tlie famous beauty of Y^Qeli. 

There IB a further tj-pe of Complex Parallelism which I shall call 
hormal C^plex Parallelism, The line {YT 52-.'i3j A 11 ft iSi is paralleled 
ly ^ ^ -i* 4. Here rAia-jiA and hwh afen are not merely the deacriptivo 
teri^ they might well be: chtu-jih is not "nine day-s" or even "the ninth 
but the specific date of a festival (like "Twelfth 
Aight ); mwm-wmu, thougli meanjugtul as a congratulation or a pious 
^ah, IS the appellation of a Chin princess. Hence the biuomea. as they 
differ in grammatical function and are of incompatible meanings, BTB an 

ti lurt on idi^jQXHinplD^ for 1 huvQ baBn oikAbto to iclentify Chk^-ltian, who 
m\}9U howBVier* he aiic?li n poracm. 
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example of Formal ParaUeiiaiii, while their eeparate componBnts are both 
related as Likes. It is onJy because of this second reJationship that the 
Formal Parallel appears at all* contrast the remainm^ words in the line: 

J:ac and kun^^hti are helil together only by rhyiihini they are not 
fell to be grauimaticaLIy panUiBi on any level. 

Complex Parailelkm applies to a pair of worda eonxiating of more 
tban one component (Le., bhiomes) parallel in more than one way^ Siieh 
a word simnltaneously parallel with two other words I shall call an 
example of Double Parallelism. Double Farallelism ueeuTB when a word 
has its first paratlol in the same line: the couplet structure of Parallel 
Prose then demands another parallel to the same word In the following 
line- Double Parallelism may be either simple or complex. Tl^e Simple 
vsjrety oeemra in YT 9-10: 

in ;i! S rfi 

mm aim 

Ving-ch^uan parallels Hain-shib in the same line; it also parallels Ho-ohien 
in the uecond line of the DDiiplet^. The next example is more Interesting 
<YT 1-2): 

’Tierce-cloud"* and ’'tievel-Bnii” are parallel in their component parts 
and also as descriptive epithets of jialaccs (here paasihly to be read 
directly os names of palaces)^ and hence provide an example of Complex 
Farallelism. In the nexit line '^m^^riad doors” parallela ’'thousand gatrCs” 
as two pairs of Likes. But the two pairs in line 1 also parallel those in 
line 2, and though "Pieree-clond” and "myriad doon*” are not parallel 
in their oomponentSp they are related by sense^ since ’’rajTiad doqra” is 
also an epithet of palaces, in particular tlioflo of the imperiaJ dty; like¬ 
wise ”l^vel-8un" and "'thousand gates.” 

The connection is ox'^en more tenuous in PS 19-30: 

^ iB W la Ifc 

H^cn cAr» * "starting out pure"" parallels Aow fu ^later becoming stillkd * 
as simple opposites; ^starting out pure” also parallels "withdrawing 
one's steps” (Aiii chi, i,o-i “retiring”) [Semantically and by jMwition, 
though not on the level of components; likewiBC Aoa iu and An> 

^ Ah a matter oTta^l tlwm is uncJoubUKily amuJiar tom nf roro™iifw mw»IVTHi. 
makijig tbis rcaJly an example of Cumplp* Ekmblij parnlfoiwni. But itw nisra namiw 
ajT& obscomlx lintcod with the wrjmcu thry Oti dnUht Welt? uatamkd pwrsli that 
uo satLsfAijtoTy arowistiiciiia have hcmii suggested for any af theni j cf. tho notes on 
this tranpiation. 
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hn^ing hui chi and hsin jan associated by coatrmsting meajujip and tho 
symmetry guggcstcd by the simU&r ps.hr in tiic eecond line. 

FaralleliKin of rh)^lvni and paraUeUsm of sense are tLe basic ingredipnts 
of Parallel Propp, FaralJel sounds, Phonic ParaUelisin, b the third general 
caiegoiy of embeliishments found in this style of writing. Bhymep 
allitrrationT Tepetitioti, and tonal-patterii are the phenoinena exploited. 
Oceusiona] and random rhyme and alliteration are not, properly speakings 
examples of parallel usage, though they may be deliberately employed 
by a writer os ornaments' they occur in both these compositions (e.g., 
YT 51 iS Udn PS 59 ^ fistrt hut 1 shall not dJacuss 

them further. It is convenient to treat end-rhyme aa a apeeiat case, and 
to dpaJ with rhjming, alliterative, and reduplicative binomcfl together. 
Tones will l>e taken up last, 

h-nd-rhyn^e ia not an inToriable feature of Parallel but when 

It occure it ia used conaistently and regT.ilatiy+ just as it is in verae. PS is 
rhymed all the way through^ rhymes coming at the end of the second 
line of each couplet. The rbjrme changes eighteen times, and. with one- 
esception (the Jong paragraph 05-82 has four liiifererit rliymes), the 
change always eoinoideH with a diange in paragraph, though not with 
changes in meter. There is no case of a riii 3 'me btung continued through 
a paragraph division, and it looks as though an important function of 
rhytne is to remforco the logical diviBions of the piece, as indeed it does 
n the fu. (For other paragraphing devices, see tjclow). 

The only example of a binome formeil by reduplication in tbedo 
materials in PS 0-10: ^ ^ paralleled by ftjE (The ^ ^ / 3f uf 
PS 45-46 are free formatinns rather than lexical entities). Alliterative 
binomes are slightly more common: PS 5-6 Jft it krng Aar / M 31 men 
fie; alHO rh^Tuing binomefi: IS W iurvn ^ .liwa dzHm (YT 

50-57)* W ® dU'm mi?u j K)' p*ium Uuen (PS 73^74)* An atJiteraiive 
binome may parallel a rhyming one; 3S xi«wi yii^u / f? 

(PS 09-70), A pair of free formations HiuiiJarly matched occura in 
PS 43-44: a dUang jiwang / ^ jij^ pi^ iVn. The fact that binomes of 

this sort are ordinarily treated os unita in a symmetrical structure ehnws 
that Parallel Prose WTiters delitjorately exploited them. 

One freq^nenily comes aerobe categorical utatement^ al>out the tonaJ 
pattemH of Parallel ProBe^* that thej*^ exist that is, but 1 do not recall 
any publishcii attempt demuiiHtrate precisely the nature and extent 
of flueh patterns. A couple of yearn ago a graduate student at Harvard 
University, David Fnrc[uhap. made an analysis of PS from this point of 
view. His first important obseiratioji was that where tonal patterns did 

^ 1 fnr one hiv^ Sllth & itHtprnpnt (Ti&| 7 i» in Chinese [AtefxUnrt^ p. 38), 

and ! wm tnakinjz it at jnwtmd hand. 
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QCLiir, they wrre deflcribttbltj in ternis, not four tnnei?, hut ol the two 
oat^gorie^ of tones, pHrsg and JK t^*e. These are fomitiar from /ti shih 
prosody, being the "level’* tonejj. and is*i ('dedeefced"'j atandiiig 

for all the rest. He further notiiTed two types of pattern: the fl«^ucnct' of 
tones in one line could Iw simply repeated in the neJtt, e.g,, PS gS^^fS: 
sMx/.txox, or, more KJTnmonly, the tonea wuidd be in Inverted order 
in the second half of a couplet, tJie eort of tnirrut-iinage relationship 
found in lU-^htk, e.g., PS SS-'IO: odx/kcki. However^ out of a total of 
sixty-two couplets he found only five exactly parallel in either of these 
ways. To aewrd better with his data Mr. Farq^uhar suggested a looser 
definition of Lonal parallelism; 

Type 1: Due member of a pondlel pair Is the mirror image of Its mate, 
with one exception. 

Type II: One member of a peLroilel pair is identical with its mate, 
with one exception. 

These two types, he reported, account for forty-two of the sixty-two 
parolJel pairs in the text. 

A similar study of YT show-s a greater degree of absolute regidaiity. 
Out nf forty-eight oouplotSi seventeen are perfectly syinmetriCaJ, all of 
them being of the mirror-image type. When the twelve additional 
couplets conforming to the definition of IVpe 1 are ndded+ over half of 
YT IB accounted for. Considering the lunger and more involved line 
structure of this compares favorably with the peifeentage m FS. 
It is apparent that while the tonal sj^metry is not abfloluto, tona] 
parallelism bos been deliberately exploited as a prosodic elenient In 
the eomposition of these picees. 

Other factors than parallel ism play a role in Parallel Ptd^. Tlie 
prominence of allusion is obvious ia some of the examples cited to 
illuHtrate tj^pee of parfdlelism. Both PS and YT use allusion for their 
effectfl^ the latter in particular dopeoElmg on this device in nearly every 
line. It is not very iiluminating to catalog the varioua ways in which 
allusion is mode to function In these pieces, osjde frum the ways in which 
it reiaioTces and complicates grataraatical parallelbut it is interesting 
to 8iee how it enters into the atructure of word-plays. PS 5l^S2 la strietly 
parallel; ^ 

m A'- 

aerh-fcffr 

'^Gmaii hut"’ and '^North Mountain'^ offer no problem, but the rA'ieA 
ch'ui ‘'steal a blowing" is enigmatic even when matched against hn 
chin “usurp a turban/’ The oHuHion Is to the Hon Fei Isa storj of tbi? 
man whcj got a job playing the llutc in King Hshon a ensemble of Uiree 
hunilml flutes, in spite’of the fact that he was quite Lneompeteot. When 
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the king's 5ucc:e€60T oti henJ'Lng tke perfarmeru ctm {kt a iim fr, 

the man took to liifl heelfl. The form of the pJiraee chHch owiea 

nuthing to the language of the story and is a briJUant invention. 

Given the notorious fluidity of CijinosegrarriRiarp it le not aiwayBenay 
to be sure when a \iTiter is foi?cring Language into mipreo£!<lented molds ^ 
but there are liUmlstakabLe signs of exubefent wofd-piiiy In PS Ifl—iS: 

HF iff« m 

® ^5V±5!l 

The allu^inn is to Iluai-rntn ist:: “Yang Cbu wept on seeing a ero^H-miid^ 
because it could Lea4i north or acnith; Mo Tnu cried on seeing them dye 
plain silk, becauae it Donld become yellow or black.'" Here the allusion 
ia split up into four fragments, which arc then set in parallel pairs inter¬ 
related in another dimension through eliiasmiis, i.e., the “beginning 
and end'" go with Yang Chu, the “black and yellow" ivith Mo Tisu. The 
syntax of tho second couplet verges on the impossible, “Move Yang CIiu’s 
weeping’^ M irregular enough, hut "to tear (i,o.p provide tears for) Mo Ti"s 
gnrf" is extreme even in mannered writing*. 

Tfic basic structural element of Parallel Prose is the parallel couplet* 
There is also a larger struntiiml unit, the paragniph, which is signlHcant 
both in marking stages in the development of a theme and also in de¬ 
termining to some C3ct>pnt the form of the oouplets which go to make it up. 
The beginning and end of paragraphs is signaled by nn impair^ line, 
phrase, or word. It may intnoduco a now subject ("Added to all that" 
M iy, YT 43/44J or a further developinent of on old one (“Then" 
m 75, PS 32j53}, Or a serioe of couplets may be framed between an 
introductory word and a concluding lino, aa the opening lines of YT 
(-:fc ... ^ 61 A JS)^ where the conclusion applies to evcrji;hing 

in between and is nec^aary to complete the sense of the paragraph. 
Paragraphs two, three, and four of PS are similarly framed, and for 
each of them the reader must hoJd m suspension his underfunding until 
the final csdd line is reached. This is the common ChitieBe trick of syntaXi 
where the topic of a sentence is first stated and then followed by state- 
meut about it, carried to remarkable lengths.* 

^ The varuint for ia wenk; It acoardji ill with the panyiol efii™. It “ 

simply tb& unucil form of the nlluiiicm tq ih^ unecdole and if to be rejeotflFd. 

■ It can bfl matched iMid flurpaiftsad in tbt? fui df. live the IcopBJth” 

i,e., -=*03 take it aliva". (Sfu-fTia Hetanff ju^a * Shangdin /n V WH ti.lSa}. 

• Exeunt for thff two eoncEiiding liitos, the entire piece by Ctiuag-cb *11310 T^mg 
whicih I tmnelated uiHJAS 17 (lOM) p* 210 is lu IcHikdcntally* I ahauldhave 
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Thifl organizing prmdple is not imm^iately apparent to the eye in 
a text printed in the traditiDiiiLl ChineBe ma 4 iRcr, but of cotii^e it Jr 
olwaya acoeaslbie to the reader’s ear and senHe of rhythm. It becomes 
even more atriking when reinforced by rhyme, aa it is in FS. In the 
appended texta and trunslationB I have used margin and indentation 
to show the form. 

It remain B to say Bomething about the value of Parallel PruHe^ of these 
two sppcijneUfl anyhow. In ChineHe as in English there are many JiteraTy 
styles: the arohme^ the poetic„ the plain^ the ornate. There are period 
styles, individual styles, and styies peculiar to speciide literary genres. 
The eELsential quality^ of style is something easier to recognise than to 
isolate and describer It has obv^iously to do with the ordering and choice 
of words^ and yet the simple ordering of words to create a style in proae 
is of that order of subtlety and complexity which made the Wheel¬ 
wright despair of transmitting the mysteries of his own craft^ The furbe¬ 
lows and embellishmentB of the ornate style are more accessible, and 
that is what I have sot out to describe in this paper. Taken together they 
make for a kind of writing which is about as far removed from luipre- 
mediated spoech os one can get. This ie only another way of saying that 
it is a highly artldcial stylo, but the tyerm prejudices the cose. Any prose 
worthy to be called a style is the product of artlfiDs^ though its end may 
be to conceaL rather than to flaunt art. 

If the fuTidaincntal boy to PamlLel Prose is the couplet^ it Is because 
this IS what gives it itg rhythms and which makes parallelism pofisible 
in the first place. The couplet ia a repetition, and iho fintt effect of the 
other varietieti of parallelism is to reioforce the repeated psttertii. It ia 
on this uncierlylng pattern or aeries of patterns that the more subtle 
forms of grammatical and phonic parallelism introduct* their counter¬ 
point, a uerlea of strettses and strains. The tensions thereby ereated make 
the reading of this sort of composition exciting os well os exhausting^ an 
oxereise in verbal polyphnny. It is a stylo adraimbly adapted to the 
development of m^xid and to landscape pointing hi worrls— alter all, 
the parallel style first developed in the /b. It is eclually well fitU'fl for 
the idle display of emdition and the constmctiDn of rlolmrate puzzlea 
whence the low repute into which it had faJlen b}' T^ang timea.. It has 
real limitations as a medium for narration or exposition. 

Of the two pieces studied here* I have no reservations about PS. It 
Bcems to me an efiortive and amusing burlesque done with great skill 
and sure taste. YT uses more subtle and complicated rhythms and is 

inetitiotii?d die ewSlent imnaUtkm by E. Bidaz* which had five 

ytiM Earlier in his *'La WW MCiftle phiJnMphic pa}itiXpi£t 4 Is Gii ilci llnr, ' 

TJ»30 (mn) Jia-120. 
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dedicated to a tbeoiH which permliB of Any numberof ttifitgand VAtiaiihm; 
consequently the repetitions that ocoar seem put of plai:e in a oomppiitioii 
30 finely wronght, and one oonpiet at least (4lf-40) is qidte insipid, StiUj 
I personally like the piece, and at any rate it serves as an e^cceUcnt 
example of Parallel Prose in its lato maturity, a little more than full¬ 
blown, perhaps, even emitting the first delJo&Le odor of decay. 

I am ooavinced that Paralle] Pi^e is as imtranjiUtable as poetry^ and 
for the aame ^rt of resson: its e^tcellencies are verbal, Imguistic; they' 
do not work their magic in another medium. In appending English 
versions of ray textSj I am only providing a practical demonstration of 
my claim. Still these ma)" serve as a guide to reading in the original 
what is after aU diffloult Chinese. 

PROCLAMATION ON NORTH MOtTMTAIN^ 

The Spirit of Bell Mountain** the Divinity of Grass Hut CJoistei^, 
hasten through the mist on the post road to engrave this proelamation 
on the hillBJde;^ 

A man who 

liieormptible, holds himself aloof from the vulgar* 

Ontracumded, avoids earthly coneems, 

ViBfl in purity with the white Euaw, 

Ascends straightway to the blue ctouds — 

We but know of such. 

Those who 

Take their stand outside things, 

Shine bright beyond the mist, 

Regard a treasure of gold as dust and do not eovol it. 

Look on the offer of a throne as a slipper to be cast off. 

Who are heard bio wing a phoenix flute by the bank of the Ln% 

Who are met singing a f^got aang beside the Yen-lai^ — * 

Tliese teaiJy do ezvist. 

But who would expect to find thoee 

^ There are translaLicma fey O, MorgukLlile^ Le wew'* cAinw» p. 13’&f 
E. vm Zach, Bin Vh*nt*m^ Anihgloffi^, p, SOS. 

" ti lll^ northeast of llti&tig-iiing fw ia Oip "Nnrth Mounlaun^' of the 

title. 

* €hQii Yung. ttgfliniFE whom the piece Is direeted* built a fotit^t on Mt- Chung 
which ha caJlpd T^rass Rut, after the ^ ^ which he had seen and admired in 
Hsuchuan^ (Li 

* dJ ^ '^luotmtam court^'. by analogy with ^ g. 

■ Iijb,* the famous imiuortal* TKU-nh^iao. (Li Shnn)^. 

* Li Shitn knows of no such ailuAiEm; LU Hsiimg retaiJa an imoedoir about a 
nsdUBe tnet under thewe qlreuiTifitiuioM bi.ll neglects to gWe hie aOUTM, 
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Whcjse end belies their beginning, 

Vacillating between black and yellow. 

Making Mo Tj weep, 

Mo^ng Vang Chn to teaia^. 

Retiring on impulae with hearts gtilL contaminated 
Starting out puro and later becoming sullied— 

What imposters they arel 
Alas! 

]\Taster Shang^ lives no more 
Miflter Chung^ ia already gone 
The mountain idope is deserted, 

A thousand years nnappreciated. 

At the present time there is Chon Tzu* 

An outstanding man among the vulgar 
Cultured and a scholar 
Philosopher and scribe. 

But he needs must 
Imitate Yen He's retirement* 

Copy Nan-kuo’s meditation*^ 

Occupy the Graas Hut by imposture’ 

Usurp a hermit’s cap on North Mountain, 

Seduce our pines and eaasia trees 
C’heat our clouds and valleys. 

Although he assume the manner by the river smId 
H is feelings ore hound by lave of rank. 

When first he came, he was going to 
Outdo Ch *ao-f n 
fSurpasB Hsb-yu* 

Despise the philosophers 
Ignore the nobility^ 

* Qiq wDpt on seeing * dms- road^ becutiie it cotiW kod north or 

M» Tru OTwd on seeing Uiem dye pkin silk, it eoulti bcoifow 

yellow CUT bliiek’\ (Huabiwi tpu,, SPTK ed->p 17.1*bb 

' f^haiig Tzu^p’ing pf ^ B flriTt cfmmif m Gfieii Biopuf^kvt Ihc. 

Wmarjf (ahr BD) 

* Uhtmg^h'ang Tiling ^ It HQu~Htm thu tSj see BsIiiOh op. eitn 

* OiQu Yung I5f (T-4Sil) BD Nan-ChH «Aii 4U wtww aposUay m bomg 
Fubuked in iho Pmolainjitkin. Hw is better known m an enriy writof on phcFttology^ 

■ St the Yaa He. a native of Lti, who reftiMid a |fift J&cm Ih* fukr. 

{Chuanfftzu,SPTKed^^^^m- 

* Nbo kuo Tscu^h'i. who fesebed s sute oT naaofl through moditatioa 
l.lSsJ, 

^ Tho atoiy of the inept fiute player ii in Btm Fti H« tSPTK ed.) 

* Ch-OcHfq and Hirtj.yu both mfnarti the ompire wlwa Va« oir^red it tn them. 
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His flaming ardor stretched ta tSie &uti 
Hlfl frofity resolve surpassed t he autnrnn- 
He would sigh that the hermits were gone furercr 
Or deploift that recluMes^ wandered no more. 

He disconiBed on the empty emptinaas of the BuddliJst sntras 
He studied the murky mystery of Taoist texta. 

A \Vu KnoJig* could not compare with him 
A Chiaan-t™* was not fit to associate with him. 

But when 

TJie belled mesaengers entered the valley 
And the erane^stmimons reached his bBl, 

His body lept and bis souls scattered 
His resolve faltered and bis spirit wavered. 

Then 

Beside the mat his eyebrowa Jumped 
On the floor bis sleeves danced. 

He burned hia castalia garments and tore bis lotua clothes^ 

He raised a wnrldy fa{>e and carried on in a vnlgar manner^ 

Wind-driven clonds grieved as they earned their anger 
Rock-rimed springs sobbed as they trickled tbeir disappointments 
Forests and crags appeared to lack something 
Grass and trees seemed to have suffered loss. 

WJien he came to 
Tie on his brass insignia 
Fasten the hlack ribbon. 

He was foremost of the leaders of provincial towns 
He was the first among the heads of a hundred viUiigesx 
He stretched bis brave renown over the coastal precincts 
He spread Ms fme repute through Cbekiangp 
His Taoist books discarded for good 
Hift dharma mat long since buried. 

The edea and groans from beatings invade bis tbonghts 
A auccesion of wairanta and accusations pack his mind. 

The Lute Song* is interrupted 

^ ^ If YOsnl w the object of the plea in tbs'* Sununons to the HeTinit** 

* Wu KuanjE threw hirnrtnlf iote the river when T'aug wanted to give hi™ 

the throne (hieA cAcrnn XV; see M, KaJtonm&rk^ Im. Lie^sitn tchmam, Fekin^ 

1063 ). 

* He was a Taoist tmmortid; ef* LwA Amn cAua» 3E1. 

* In iznltHtiuD of Ch*ii Yuan; cf^ '^Li (i7AHi UHi blSa)i ^ ^ ^ 

* LI Shui suggests the ^ ^ of Tim^ Chung-ihu, now losti 
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Th« Wine Poem* is unfinished. 

He is constantly involved in examinations 
And Gontiniially swamped by Litigation. 

He triBH to cage Chang Ch‘ang“ and Chao Kuang-han* of past fame 
And seeks to shelve Cho Mao* and Lu Kung* of the fondEr reootdit. 

He hopes to succeed the woithieB of the Three ChpitaJ Dbtticis 
He wants to spread his fame beyond the Governors q£ the Nine ProvinceB. 
He has left our 

High hfiie to reflect the light nnwatched 
Bright mcxHi to rise in solitude 
Dark pines to wauLe their ahade 
White clouds with no eomptmion^ 

The gate by the brook is broken^ no one comes back 
The atone pathway is c 3 vergrown, vain to wait for him. 

And now 

The ambient breeze invades his bed curtains 
The Seeping mist exhales from the rafters. 

The orchid curtains are empty, at night his crane is grieved* 

The zDounialn hermit is gonSt mornings the apes aro startled, 

In the past we heard of one who east away his cap-pin and retired to 
the seaahore’^ 

Todav we see one looacn his orcliids and tie on a duty cap instead. 
Whereupon 

The Southern PeaJt presents ua with its scorn 
Tlie Northern Range raises its laughter 
All valJe 3 "fl afcrivo in mockery 
Eveiy' peak cont-enda in contempt. 

Wc regret that this vagrant has cheated us 
Wo grieve that no one comes to condole, 

Aa a result 

Our Woods are ashamed without end 


* Tbara ifl & S Bit attributed U> IWu Y*ng SB K >t> (SPTK 

«i.} (U 1^0 pne by Yicg Hriting- It» qoiui po-ible th.t do -peoifis 

alluvon is inteivled* oither lienj or In the preceedmg 1™. 

■ He di&d B.C. *S (fii> 21U ba wm a ffUMftfflfiJ nunor 

■ Chao Kuang-han wbh aoothErp B.C^ AT {Fian iAii 70.1 h 

* Chn Mnc^ B.C. {ED 4llh a preftot who troated the peep 

"iTK™*. < A.I>. 3!^-l 12 ) ■*• «>-"««“ -rt"- 

diBtrict wab fiporiKl tv locust#- , i_ ™ 

steed, in their 

* Reremnjj I Su Ki«ng {« m 

cp'pin i. tb. one uBod to hntd nn tifllci.1. cp * 
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Our broukji huiniJiAtMi with no repri&ve. 

Autumn naaaia sends away the viud. 

Spring wistaria refuses the moon. 

We spnead the word oI Che telireraent to West Moantaint 
We broadcsat the report of the reaalve of East Maish*. 
Now today 

He is hurrymg to pack in hia lowly town 
With drumming oars to go up lo the oapital. 

Though he is wholly eommitted to the court 
He still may invade our mountain fastness. 

How Duji we permit our 
Azaleas to be insulted again 
/'Wi to bo shameless 
Green ellffa again humiliated 
Red aJopes further sullied ? 

He woufd dirtj- with hia vagrant atepe our JotuB paths 
And 8oU the clearisJug purity* of the tlear ponds. 

We must 

Bar our mountain windows 
Close OUT cloud passes 
Call back tlie light rniat 
Silence tho noisy torrent 

Cut off his approaohing carriage at the valley mouth 
Stop his impadent reins at the ontakirts. 

Then 

Mossed tw%5 shalJ bo Med with anger 
Ranked buds shall have their souls enraged 
Flying branches shall break his wheels 
Drooping bougha shall sweep away his tracks. 

I.rf*t us turn back the carriage of a worldly fellow 
And decline on behalf of our lord a forwwom guest. 


^ IWlen to Pp-i mtd Shu-ch*! (Bl> 1^7). 

» U Shan quotes lino * #?F ||f ^ fig -I «hall plow ^ tbesoi^tb 

Chiang Chi, declining office f TTil 
ta'^i Pl"™** in P'«i To'* fu “Autnum Pleamres" (fVH 

r # f f ^ "Plow tho rich soil of Tufig-kflo'', 
iSt 5- the same as ths wateT< of the Yiog, wbetij Ch^o.fu washed his 
uort to remave tlie taint of hearing Tao'a nffer. 
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PEEFACE TO ^^NEW SONGS FROM THE TO\\^E OF JAUE” 

(ThiH iraininAiy ma^* he helpfnl in ^ding a waj through th^ maze 
erf Hsii LiDg'a rhetoric t In the eumptuou^ palaces of kings and emperora 
live handsome women of arlatromitic birth j others there are of btimble 
origin, chosen for their outstanding beaotjr and skill aa entertainers. 
They cause a eertaiji amount of jealoiifly^ Knowing; how to please, they 
flpend considemblo care on their dmaa and makeup, and are reallv ir- 
rcsistable. Ent their charms arc not only phyiieal: they also have a 
taflt^for writing poet One or another rnayiiiid time heavy on her hands— 
a he can't always be making love, and other diversions pall. She would 
turn to the rending of verse for distraction, hut suitable works are not 
easily come by. To cater to such an audience, the wnipHer has selected 
A numher of poems by jialaoe ladies or about them, which, though not 
aerioas and elevating like the Classics, are still worthy of attention. In 
fact, when brought nut in an edition de luxe, they are just the thing for 
lovely idle hands and minds. If the intended reader find pleasure in 
them, the anthology will have served its purpose). 

Cloud^picrccr and Sun-Jevder^—the like of which Yu Yil* nevci spiod 
upon 

A myriad doors, a t hoitBand gates—«uch ns Chang Heng^ once celebrated 
in verse: 

Atop the jade pavilion of the Chon king* 
luaide the golden ebamber of the Han emperor^ 

Jade trees with branches of coral 
Pearl eurtains with hangers of shell—^ 

There inside are beautiful women. 

They belong to 

^ Eiiig-;^'iin was Lhoi ruiiiije of a pariLion Id Lo-yang' (Jg f ^ IS qiiutwl 

in yU-hm 17 ?.Sb) I itowurs with bcii ba an epithet applicci to pavilian* 

in CAotf #^t{, T^ioig.wen ed., C^lOb {quuted by Wn €hac-i after Xu Ch^w ffij. 

* Yii Yu wan the otivoy frciju the Jnng barbariaiut l« ihr- ctmrt flf Dnjn? Mu of 

Ch'cD, whose extravagance in buildinga he criticized tAt, 

H<m-&hih vvi-rAucm 9/24? VVu)* 

^Chanff HcDg^a "/'ti no the Western Caphid" (WH 2 . 11 *) has the phraw pf f 
F (Wuh 

^ King Mu ckl Chou built n paviUon for hia favorite whirii waa <allsd the Douhla 
Jcbdt>-d^ Faviiicji ^ 1 ^ SPTK ed-^ Wa). 

* Kfnporcr Wu of the llan, white still only a said that if he could Itev^ the 

PrinoGtt A-ch^jan, he wocld build a mom of gold ta keep her in. 

Lu ^ d’ ^ ft St 

* WTi&ii the Emperor Wo built a iwiktEn™ far the spirit* ho planted Jede 
trees with coral hramcJieB in this front courtyard. Dtsido were curtains inade of white 
pwis with tortniac-shell hongera (Ibid., 347 f Wu). 
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The iirijjtflnracy of the Five Tuinh^h elioscd for the Side Palace*^ 

The gtxxi familieti of the Fcair Clan#, famnns in the womeii'.^ quarters. 

Besides them there are those fruiti 
Ying-c:li*uan and Xcwujnrket* 

Ho-chien® and Watchfurd*, 

Described as (’harming Beauty’ 

Surnamed Artfnl Smile’^. 

Palaec women of the ChHi king—everyone marked the [^lender waJaits* 
Beaiiliea of the Wei etate^ail vnieea exclaimed at the delicate hands 
Read in the Odea, versed m etiqiiette^not like the East Ncighboi^^^ who 
wua fora^ard 

Graceful and sedoctive, different from Hsi-shih, who had to be taught^** 

I Thu inmhB of the* first five Han einpemn?, war Oumgan. in tJw vicinity nf 
which the aristoemey and wEll-tonlo lived. (WuJ. 

* defjgnatei the apartmontji whem tlio pfllocc woraon were lodged' the 

corlic-r temn waa w'hivh pcnatlets it in the next line. {Hm aftw 10.4-t^bJ 

For the Beleotkiii of g^irle nf good family for palace duty * sec Hon^Hun aAu 1OA.^ 
iVVu). 

* In the time of the Hati Emperor Mirvf?, the Fatir Kno^ Yio. and Ma famitiea of 
rmperial Cotieiorts were known Be the Leaser Jf’obility of the Fonr Clanp. (Ku Ch^bOC h 

* Ying-ch'uan wa# the native place of Kmprew Yu, noted for her beauty and 
dcoonim. Hsin^shili in imcxplain&d. (Wn}. 

* Wii Gllmn-l rereiH Ho-chjen to the Lod^* Chao of the Kou-i Palaco, eunaurt nf 
the Emperor Wii and mother of the Emperor Chao^ from wherse clen*chfHi fiet tiic 
Empemr Wu retrieved a Jade hi>cik (ffan-naf tu-shik -^ho waa firat located in 
Ho-chicn thrcugli a violet eitLanaticn whiidi rne up from the ground iheru. 
also Httn jiAu 9TA. Llta> 

* Kuan-chin is where the Empreas Tou was bom and bnrkd (ffem thu STAJh) 

(Wu). 

Chi iTimg-ahu [YTHY fe'cw-i) Huggeata emending the unoxplaine^l jtjS ^ to 
the term for one of the fourteen grades of imperial ooncubuic* Han aftu 
97 A. lb). 

■ Tuan Ch^iao-luiiBo ^ ^ the Wei Emperor W^en■B (ks'orita palacm 

ladies- She ib oredlEcd with firut UAing rougn SJ on her face (Te'ui Fao ^ 
Ku^in ehu ^ ConiTnereial Press 195tt ed., p. 2d)« 

■ Tho king of Ch*u prefered alcnder girla and aa a msult many of hip palaise 

women starved thomBelviEw. It ia quoted as a proverb in ^.lOb, and 

adapted fnim the Mo izu paesogF* (19) where it is applied to conrtiera overanxious 
to please- 

** Wu Choo-j refora this to the o/ Songs, No. l07/ir ^ JSl 

^ ^ "DoLkate are her bonds. They can sow a skirtEhi Jung-shu al#ci quote* 
Xts in ^ ^'Hands Liko tender ehont8"^ A mors ppocific reference pocn* 

called for. 

^ Ever Huice "The Lechoiy of Master Teiig-t*ii'\ {WU 19.12 b). girls living next 
door DU the cost aide have liad a bad reputation, in Literature at least. 

*■ King Kuu-chien of Yu*h had Hai-ahib trokkcd three years before pre»nting 
her to the King of Wu ( SFTK ed„ B. afla). 
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Her brother waa court. tnusioiEui: from cliildjiocKl she studied eiingmiji 
Ae B girl she grow up in Ho-yang; from the she was good at dBJioing*. 
Her guitar tunc needs no Sbih Cli'ung^ 

Her flute medley requ»eB no Tb'bo Cliili*. 

She studied Jute playing in the Yang clan^ 

She learned flute blowing from the Ch^in gitlS 

To mch an extent that 

The news of a new favorite reached the Palace of Etenud Joy— 

The empress Cb^en Jeamed of it Etud was uneasy^. 

The painting shnw^Ed Heaven^a own Immortal— 

The Barbarian Queen luolced and was jealous from afar*. 

^ Li Ycn^nieii’i DtHcia wtt* “HanDoiiLHjr of the MuftioHJ Pipeti" {f} fjl J^- H i# 
fltaler, the Falaco I>amD Li^ was until her death the Kmpemr Wu'a favorite, fffan 
aAtl 97A.J^.a|| 

■ Tin? prefered ri?adioa in Hm QTB.lOb ii jj^f for the nanve i>t pliiee 
where the dancing girl CIiOiD Fci-y efu was discuvoitid by ibe Etuperor ChVng un une 
ef htB incognito c^^poditiDtui. 

^ TIib ooQg of Wajig diao-chun, whnn idie vum a^Jit awAy bo thu barboriianaT fH>r 
which Shih Cb'itng wrote a preface ^ Ch'iian ChM w*ft 33.12b), m 

which ho Attribiktod tho oH^al to the V\'ti-iun Prinr™. yt^-/u 25 alcu 

montioiiii thd V\"o~Hiin PriiiveBH &b Iho first to play the truitar Seng. Shih Ch'ung limi 
a singing girl named Lu^chu whum hq taught id porfucm thka acatg ^ ~i^ 

v. J, A.'Bah 

* "*K"tmg-hiiu yiii“* according to Ku rAia eAu 1% ib the niuiM of the tun* played 

on the (a stringed mstruinent) by LbyO^ wife of Ihc Korean “fi ^ 

who had hiifwelf heard it ating loiprorriptu by the anunyoiuLis wife of an otd nilui 
who drowned croesing the river, the B^]ng boing cailed ^ M Ckrti 

the Biver, Hir/^ from the warda of llie first line. It ii true tlut anioag Ti^ao €hih's 
yHek-fu piM!ma is one p.DtitliMl A'uri^-Aeii i^tn, but it is only a convcntLoaid feafftiTui 
and congratulatory song, wjih na of the lugubrkoue story tohl about thr 
drjgirteii ^'enuoa. The term jft ^ J' 'msdlny dees not oecur in any of the |Wv-HuJig teita 
on j/uesA-^u song titles; it may perhaps re-fe.r to another song oflV'an Chib'a mvw lust. 

* Yang YCin |jg dBBcribing hu life in n-iiremciit in ha leltor to Sun llai-Uung 
( ^071 ijUtu 10 ( 1.11 b), says that hi* wife* a imtivo afClioo, played un ihe #^ jn'ias^iiTiahly 
the Ch'in sfhngs hs knuws. (Wiib 

* Ntmg.yii, dsoghtoT of Duke Jlo of Oi'in, fcJI in love with a duu- pUynr. 
shlh, who t<ai]ght her to rnoke the song of tlie phornisc on the finte; wfl LfrA As-irn 
cAum XXX\\ OVii). 

* The EmprEsa Ch'cJi was enraged when she ht^ard of the Fioperor Wu’s invol- 
vtisH^nt with We i Tzii-fu £wholnte rbecaoiD the EhnjFrtsa W elh (ff’On pAti 97 A-13 *»uj, 

■ When the Han Emperor Kao Uu was beaiegwl in P'ing-di^eng. \m otmtegMit 
Ch'en F'ing {ShiA rAi 65) reportod to the ren-sAxA (tlte oonasJrt of the Hsiung-nu 
ehifff) that the Chinrare wore sending a beantifu! woman i« a pr^Mii to 

Whoto auction ^ would siir^ly gain. Tlie Tcn-iAiA s jeofoue^^ ™ imacfl and ilie 
Hfiw to it that tha aioga was mtsed. This ia ono of Cb'elt P mg s fprrjba i y «|UjEe 
fletitiem#; “*»*pet plara*'; aou H-H. Duha. /fijtory of the FortMr Han Hynati!/ 
1-110-7 nol* S. 
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Or further^ 

The East Nmghbqr with iwtlnl ?iniile 
gaing to flerTe- m hifl couch when he chimgcd 
We«t Lady with her slight frown 
about to lie aerasa the firfit-clasa bed^“ 

Entertaiiiing the Emperor In Sa-ao^ 
ahe twista her alender wpJirt- to the Tied Wind [rncftsnre]^ 

At a party in Yuan-yang^ 
she ainga a new iong to the once-played tune^* 

She shapes her hair into amging cicada diaphanous locka 
She mirrors falling-off'a-horsc hongiiig coik^ 

Pinned back with golden hairpins, 

Drawn across with jeweled comb.* 

Stone blacking from Bouthtown 
draws perfectly paired moths* 

Swallow rouge from Northland 
marks accurately two dimples. 

* Presmruibly \Vei Tam-fn Again, whom the Emperar Wu notiE^ ajonng the 
amgCTfl -fit tbn cHtahl iahmecit of tihjo LunI of F^ing-yaiig^ to the neglect of the beantlw 
assEHiiblEd for his mspeetioti. Wlanq ho exciued himself to chunga his cSothes^ Tan- 
fd waited on him and gained his favor in a oorHagfl. The lanpomr returned to the 
party in fin* spizitH And pn&Mfitcd hfa hofit with a ibodsend cAta of gold. Snb- 
eetjaotiily Tiu-fn wm sent to thnpalAeciH {Han mHu 97A.llhi^ WnJ. 

* tm 5.43 a m^tians Hsi~AMh’'A knitted browv (she aijflforvd from hBart 

trouble^ whiei served only to anhimce her beauty. Tho "fuiri-claAA bed” described 
In Icu^tkik 347 wua fnr the ass of apErits^ whDe the Emperor Wu hdcsalT cw- 

copied the secoiid-ckai ^ cme, Tho tp ^ mentioned in flow Mhu 65.14a and fifiB. 
S^a are merely imperial lujoirisB^ and th& mnMLLiig ia th# Prelhoe u '*empernr% 
bed". 

■ Ba-so was tho name of a paloo* building within th* preGints of the ® Jj. 
Ao^calkNl hocsujie St woyM take & fast horsa a day to oiroumAmbulalrB it. [San^fu 
hvang-fu^ H 4t ^ H Ku^in i-shih etL, 2,fia; Wxi]* 

appeom three times in Wm kMim iSa^b* 14.1flit, a4ab) aa Oic 
name of a piece of dance musie. 

* The name of the pahiee where the Hen Emperor Ch "eng first heard of Chao 

Fei.yefi'fl Bister, HanAVti ed., ^b; VYu}. 

■* 5fti-cA*ii ahould be the liame of a tun*,, to match chieh-f^tn^ above, but 1 ha™ 
been unnbie so to identify it. 

^ Both are fanciful descriptive names of types ef hairdo. 

* must be for 

•The standard epithet for deligatoly traced eyebrow^ im metonymy for 
nw>t-l!i antennae*'I Shih lai “minemJ blacking*^ or ^ ■‘"grapihito''^ is a 
pruduot of the south. Kan-tu is probably not to be token as a npecififi ptsM 
uame. 

ts so called beeaiiso it comes from tho etato of Yeti in, tbs north 
(CAunj^ailiO ^-cAin^Au 32); it has of eourso nDthing to do with ''swalli‘:iWB'*i 
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And algo 

The Immortoil boy a on the moiLDt&jn 
ahare the pilla with the Wei Emperor^ 

The precioqii phoenix in Yao 

prsaenta the ealendar to HflOan-j^iian** 

The gold fltaH vies with Wedded Wainan* for hrightness 
The musk moon** oonteata with Ever-FaiH for btilliwioe. 

From Stertled Phoenix^a mmointed sleBTes 
on Deoaajoii wafted the porfume of Clerk Han^ 

* Tina But! thfl fulLowieif line eeein quite out of platia. Chi Jimg-nhsi BUggntB 

tlidt Boincthing has been oixihted born; it would be Ofiaior to omiiiHi that tho bayi 
ajB iutnideni. In any oaqe, [ do not know whai the conneotion betweeii them and 
the iadjW dm§B and makeijp la Bopponed to be. Thn alltiaiDQ is to Te'ao P^i^f 
poem San-kw thih l,fla) whieh begmA: 

How VBfy high ta Weit Muontain 
High, high, nearly no end I 
On top two Immortal Boyq 
Know HD hunger and ent no food. 

They gairo mn tuarrm round pUIa 
Shlnmg with ah the five »lura. 

For two or three d&ym 1 ffwaUow'Ud th™ 

UntiL my body epraiitod wiu^. 

* ThU hoe ytoldi no Hense^ neilibor oa a paraUnl to the prooedlng ono nor aa a 

port oftbo Frefnes as a whole. Wo Chau-i dotout^ an echo of Ling LunVeetahliibing 
the tnunioa! modoe for the Yehow Emperor; the portg of the pbeemz (mab and 
femoloj gave him the notea of tho ffwonj-iAimg mode iHan A.4a; 

r-A'im^Su.^jPTff ed.. e.8b?;SfttwiK^,iSPrKad., 10.21b). HoquoteaKu Oh'iao, 
who citBfl Cheng Yen'a coimnELtitary on Han lAti 10A.lb, oEaborating oa the 
mythinal Emperor Sluio-hao''B ubo of hird-QamB& for hii offloiala, to the ofluct that 
B porsoci named PhoanlZ'biTd woa in change of the celeudar; furthMst, the Yellow 
Emperor (alioa ETsuan-yuan) devised the eycbnal terme dewignatifig yean and da^w. 
All of thia odds ap to nothing but iho oertainty that tb^ key to thii line tim eljie- 
where. The phraso ^'prEoiouH phounix at her walat^* ^ If IL 

Os A djErvelupmont of the umam^tation thetuep. but eucli a rendmg raneot be re^ 
oonnled with the Beoond half Line. IncideutBlIy^ there £i no jiifftiAeati rkn for tolung 
Teto AS a plaoo nanifit except to balaitce the Itnp ^hanp above. 

* ia oithor an omoment Dr a kind of makeup. Wu Chac-i quotoa 
Kn Veh-wArkg ||} ff J'a poem lUh'tian Chin shilk i.Sa): *^Whdn her toifette ia 
done the gold atar ahowi^^ (t fil ^ E Jil' 

* Wu-nd is the name of oojiatellalian. 

if a b^uly mark. Wu Chao-1 oitoii Tu^^ng tm-tiir: “Rp^foitly 
dimplofi in the form of a liokle locMsn ^ /J have beon the rage^'i. 

* Qi*ang-o w the moon goddnn. 

^ The name of nhi* Cfb^img^a claughtor may have been f7hmg-Iuan» though it ie 
nowhere recordecL Her lovert Clerk Hen, supplied her with tnleite perfume and 
50 betniyBd their liason 0 hih- 3 huD hnn-yU aB,4Hiir-b). It is likely that fitartled 
Pbuenix ia Pmotbor imperial coneobfue like Hying Swallow (sea p. note 1„) 

but 1 fiannot an identi^ her^ 
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On Flying Swallow's long ekirt 

it 18 meot to tie the pendant of the Prince of Ch^en*, 

Tlioogh her portrait waa ne^er painted 

she might enter the Sweet Springs Palace aU the ^aame* 

While you may say ghe is no goddess 
ahe romps under Sun Tower justi as well*. 

Truly it may be said of her that she is 
State's Bane and City*s Fall* 

Unmatched and unrivaled. 

Added to all that 

Her heaven-given Ejensihility is receptive and bright 
Her rare mind is sharp and artiBtic, 

Admirably schooled in the art of lettera 
She excells in verse and ode. 

Inkstone case of crystal is daylong by her side 
Bnislj-holder of lapus lazuli never leaves her band. 

Fresh verse hliB her work basket— 
not only celebrating peony flowers^ 

New creations, page after page— 
hardly limited to the grape vine*. 

On the ninth day she climbs to a height, 
when ahe writes with true feeling^H 

® Tfi'Atj Chih, Pfincfl ^ii of Ch^n, offered hit girdle aimaiTienL to tlio Ooddow 
of the Lo Biver {me WH 19.17 b, Wu). Hin associaiion with Flying Swallow 1 h 
anachronistiCp and the coupluib abould rather be read iss applying to a woman 
luvely OA btorilied Fhoemx or Flying Swallow, whe«o aJeavea cany a pfiffuma rat* 
an that ^lon by Clerk Han, and wbo is u aiiLtuble an qbjptrt of Ti"ao Chili's 
attentions aa wai Urn gmld^. 

^ Tbo Empernr Wu hod the Psiace Lady lA'^n porbuiJt placed in the Kaa-ch'iian 
Palace after her death, (ifsrt ihu 07 A. a; Wij)+ 

* The Crodtliwis is the ana who appeared to the King of ChHi on Witchoa^ MnuniaiTi 
ftaying, "At dawn 1 am the inoFniitg riquihi, evoniiiga the driving rain, evtry coomiTig, 
every eveningp below Lbe Bun Tower"* (“Fu of Mr. KajQ■t'^aIlg'^ 19Jb;Wiil^ 

* Kefcrruig t<o the opithets used by Li Y^cti-tiiEai in dcaorihLEig his siater to tbe 

Emperor Wu 97 A.lSa)* 

* Wii Chao-i quotids a "Eiitiigy of the Peony** by Bain Hsiao wife of 

Fa T'ong {|J jjjs "Bright ii the pootiy, planted in the fmnt iMinrt. momingP mois- 
teiiod hy the swc®t dew* whieb dries under the midday sun's It conclude 

"The poet of old ^hih cAin^ No. 9S) offered this glotioim bleHSOTn, taking it ae * 
■ymbal oFliis love 3 ^ he wet his bmab and wrote a Bong'*. CAm itSA 144.2 

* The grape vine reimuEyi a myitory. 

^ TbiA refer* both to the cuitom of climbing hOls on tho featival of the Ikiuble 
Ninth and to the eiLigmsitic remark La this ^'Edoay on Bibliography"^ Han ■An 
^.36b) that who, on climhlng to a height* oan compoae {Ireoitn) verwo will 
nmke a Or^t Oflicer^*- 
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Fot the Mj'Tiod Yeara FrincesH 
there ifi ao lack of a eulogy praUiing her virtue^. 

Her ehartn and beauty were earlier desciibed; thin telk of her talent 
and senaibillty^ 

On the other hand ahe may he 
Languruna in Pepper Chamljer* 

Secluded in Mulberry QuarterH* 

(Yimson crane aotemn at dawn* 

Bronze knucker q^uiet at noon*. 

The turn of the Triad not yet come, 
she need not aenre with bedding in 
Wlijle the fifth day m still diatant, 
who Will practice a song V 
Idling wiLh little to do 
Solitary with much leisure 

■ Th^ Wan-nien PrttiiOGSA w&b tbe daughter cf ib-o Ghin Empemr Wil On her 
do&tlL the EmpaFur Drder^ the ImperiaJ Cemeubina Ti* Fen ^ noted for hisr 
literary akiUt to write the dirge^ Mu 31.11b; Wu). 

* An Binptvp^ n called Miou /on^p fmcu tho uh of unGinatif? popper in the planter 

on the walls of har Ghambert—> both for &agTaiii» and to rnpel no^nus ^'aporst 

{Htm kuan i fl| Tt (ft. ad.* B. a*?; Wu). 

*The lying-in clumibErrfi for palaoe ladies were so-called, {Hm Mu 
dam* by hu Lin and Chin Btmo). 

* Tho key which cpenii the paloeo in tho momkig is CAlJed a 

d A Chao-i^i quotation); f do not know why it ahotild bo f^rimsafin 

* For 2 road ^ with a-yihEn yin^-hua {Chi dm^-shu); it is the boas holdhlg 
a ring by which the door ii pulJod to. It also serves am a ImDckor. 

* The mfere^ice is clearly to Ming No. 21, with th* cemrahinas paying thair 

Runoptitioua visita to the Kitig ^ bedding in onns H There is perbsps 

also a mferoncd to Shih ohing No. llfl^ with its rspoated S || 3^ IR- 

S^ince the appeELrance of the Triad {a oonot^llntioiii) is there ciinineotod with a 
reiminn of huebEuad and wife, the phrase S M oonld mewn ^^This Is not 

th* evening far the meeting eymboliied Ijy the Tifisd”. If ire Hiek to So. 
identifying the Triad with the = ^ })£ of that poem and taking it as lynony- 

moufl with the ffg ^ ^ of the fiiet line, wv got soTnething lik& ths tiaiMlation 

above: that ii, tbs lessor eancubinefl do not speed the night with ths kbig* their 
turn not having yet come. 

^ Li ghfuip in hjji eom. on the lines ^'Dressed in ganeenls of thin lilkh She s^ 
at the door reboenmg tho clear acreg'' S t|| dll Sfl.flaji quote# Jii Shun i 

ftira+ on Mv: '"Today muaioians apeak of praeticiog a piece ef musk ocies 
every five daya as ^ '■ This yields a ready mding for the line of the Prwfoco, 

but hardly a HatssCaFto^ry 00 ^^. Bead in terniB of the Mih^ sllujrion {itself on 
added element of pamJlolisnilL means something much more appropriate in 
Mmtext, ShOi No. 220 has the lioM ^ ft ^ W Wl^ " 

oil twiated and tangled j f "haU go home and wuh it^V Also r 3E 9 ffi JW+ ^ 0^ ^ SF 
^^L’ive <iavB was tho appointed timop On the sixth he hsii not eetns •■ The *filthy 
and ehau^ view of to which Legge ttuild orJy refer {CAiWjv Clamkt 1^412 
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Tired of the dilAtoty bell from Etenial Joy Palaec^ 
Weary of the slow hoturH in Central Hail’ 

The alight frame has no strength— 
fearful of fulling clothes in Xan-yang^ 

A whole life spent in a seeJuded palaceK 

she langha at the brocade ‘woven in Pu-feng*. 

Even ifp like 

The Jade Girl, she plays tosspot, 
all pleasure is exhausted in a hundred pitches* 

The Lady of Ch*i. she conteste at 'pa^ 
her enjoyment is worn cut with the aLx stioks^, 

She takes no pleasure in wasted time 
But bends her mind to new verBe^ 
which can 

Serve as heart's easB^, subtly softening melancholy grief. 
But 

Famous works of past time 


note), iTmit have eaugiib 13^ more robust fknfiy. Te^mai'lcB aimply f^iat 

nmrrNBd woiHfln muet sexual intamoiiniB oiuqe evavy five dayi (Afo^ni^iA 
chu-iu, SFPY 1S,2.4b); be is only quoting a passage from tiso Li oA* (12/4) 
daSning the ecnjugal rigb^ of womeni (under the of Uffcy). Hou Liaig's liiy^ then 
rtiods "Until the fllkh day tjcjmes^ wbo m going to agniib the kinks out of her hair r* 

* The Ch^ang-lo Palaoe in where tbo rolar'a mother waa lodged. The bells mi' 

nounee the posaage of time, whitih mujit eeeni alow to the ladlea wbo wait 

on her. 

■ The EnrpresB'a quufterm are rofciFtad to as th ^ in Hm chiu iV S 
(T-SCUed,) B. 12. 

* This ahoLiXd be a epeaifia refaieaqe, but I cannot Mentify the woman nf Xan- 
yang who prepared winter aiothee for her husband away on the frontier (the nHnal 
sitiiatiaD aseoqiated with tao-O- 

* Fu'fong ic a place on the site of Hsien-yang, tba old Oi^in oapitaJ^ benoe 
Ch'in-ohon, of wbiirh Too T*ao ^ jQ was ptafedt. When he was tnuiiferred to the 
border, hia wife nfei Su, who was skilled at bniqade work, wove a palindrome into 
n piece of brocade, which she sent to him. (Wu) 

* Aooording to Shm i cA Au ed.) 1.1 s, wheni Tung-wowg- 

kiing and Jade Girl play icwipot, every time a throw faOi to ennnaet, Heaven laughs 
at them^ The light H ash i ng from Hsaawn^e opened mouth is the lightning. (Wn) 
For ^ os ''a throw*^* see L^a. Yang, "An Additional Ncla on tho Ancient Game 
liu.po \ HJAS li 134. 

* For ^ ia the game tiu jw^ see ibid. The aUualon to the ^^Lady of C^h^i^'* ia 
uoitfentifiedr 

* H wun and su ane two k i nds of plant repoted to bo anodynesT ui 

Wang Ijmg's ^ fil] (rL 2S8) ''Letter io the Heir Apparant of Wei*" {OhHkm 
J:iitn-rkvu> Kwa 22.10b) i sioggost roaduig oa a sheer delight and as aupport agauiafe 
hunger and thimti imt ewn the plant for forgetting worry or Jtao-n for 

rohfiving Eatigue am any better''. (Wn)* 
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Skilled creationji of the preaent day 
Diatiibiited in the Unicorn Hall* 

Uiapertsed in the Vast City* 

Unlesd eollected in a volume 
Leave her no way tfO read them. 

This being mq 

Burning tallow to oopy at night 
Grinding ink to write at dawn, 

One haa here recorded lovo aonge enough to make ten screlJa. They 
are not fit to put alougHido the Odea and IiyinnB*, nor are they the 
overflow from the B&xd^; it fa rather like the watera of the Ching and 
the Wei* (which flow in the same channel without eommingiing)*^ 
Then they are 
Laid out in a golden caaket 
Mounted on oofitly scrolla 

In the fineet tradition of the Three Chancelleiiea—• 
the calligraphy of uncoiling dragon and twiiting cat^pillar. 

Five colored patterned stationery—^ 
paper of Hopei and Chiaotiing*^ 

In the high chamber with red powder* 

Htill esiabliahing questionable readings^*, 

Freeh incenae to expel the noxioua 
guards against Yii-ling book worms**. 

Like 


^ Unicom Hall nmm ia Wei-jBii^ Palace, uied u a repcdilary for archivu 
during the Han. (&inVu Auan^-I'u 0,47 j Wii}. 

* The oAtnm df A gate m Uayang where books wans stcrad- (Wah 

■ I.a., of the CZfwtr of Songs. 

* Who wrote the 'Teng'* poemi of the Ukiarie. 

* The waten of the Clilng and the Wei Sow l^^ther for 300 H without oliaar aod 

muddy iDtanrnjnglifig (5d»t CA'iri oki = ae> cAtng^jAtf vL, 

0ah That la, this l^snaer p^lrj ooexivta with that elafleical tradition vithmit eoq- 
lam mating it^ 

* For the km see Han liwan t A.21 (Wu). 

* ^Tivoeoloiffidpaper*' ii mantijDOtd in Ytk ekung ehi M ip |g, TS€C ad.* 
1 (Wu). 

* [ can ^s%d uq aUuviun connectuig paper And theie two plaoei. 

* ^*Bed powder^' (var. ii not only used aa a conueticf for ita uk ai tha in- 

grediant of red ink In eoUatii^ and annotating texta, me lI.H. Schafer^ ''Tha Eariy 
History of Lead Pigipenta and Camnm^kn in Chineie", TF 44 4a7-S, 

*■ Im-yO is a generkr term for wonJi eaatly confused in copying. It ooewa m part 
of a proverb quoted in Pao-p% Cnt ^SPTK ed.) 10i7a: '^After three oopiee, 
becomns and ^ bocomes 

^ Afu4'ien-tm £.20a muntiocu ''hooka eaten hy wurtna in Vii-Ling", (Wu). 
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The Bivins Flif^ki and the Six Scales^ it ia et^jred hLgh in a jade bqx 
The VaM Badiancf and the Immorfeir# it ie etnfiFed in the cinnabar 

pillow". 

There 

Indde the Blue Ox Curtain" the old tune in not yet dnbdied 
Before the Bed Bird Window^ bet fresh makeup is done. 

Thia ia the time when she 
Opena this green scroll 
Unties th^e binding cords. 

Always toying with them behind the book curtain 
Forever unrolling them in slender hands. 

Not of course like 

Empress Teng studying the Spring and Autumn —* 
not easy to praurtice the scholar's task 
Em press Tou wrapped up in Huang-Lao—" 

unachieved the technique of gold and cinnahar^^ 

But better than 

The rich man of West Hhn who put all hia paaaion in the “Lu Palace 

I Two Moicric woiira whiob gave to thflEmptrdr VYu; Ub Impt therm 

in a gDldfln cBaket Irutde * bai of whit« jatlo. (ffEm-TFu rui-cftuan^ Ban-Wii 
ta'^n^-Mhu lab; Wh), 

* ifl an sllemaLiv'e title for the tzu. Hfim-fanff m perhaps to 

be taken igBUerleally oa "njeeipta far boenDming an Iitkmojrial'% reforriD^ to the 
Icteric wrjrka found in b pi !]w {i.e., B hL-^drest) by Liu Te at the time of the trial 
of tho PrbiiD& of Kiaai -OMi- Hififle Were the hcKul^e that get Liu Te^a sou, Llu Hsiang^ 
in trouble whea be Iried to mako BlDhsmieev! gold wiili their help. cAiA. 

7.4l-2p Wii). 

’ Tho blue for blairk} px u alwayi euiuiected with B recluse. This is the only 
dceiuTonce of the phmse cASn^-aiu cAanjir in ytin-^/u^ anil 1 have do idea 

what it menmi. 

* The window throogh whkh Tung-fang Bo peeped wlwn Hei-waag-mu was 
presenting the peoebee of immortality to the Emperor Wu {F&^wu chth 3.17+ WnJ- 
What thia hoe to do with Lho ' 'hroeh nmkenp^' 1 do nut knuWi, 

■ Since Tenj? parollelfl Totj,^ whkh must he the Empi^ea Too (see note 0)+ !■ 

likely that tho reforeneo if to an Empresa Teng. T have not found one who fits 
exactly. Wu CHeo-i siigig^ts the Empress Ma, whose fanularity with the C7A'«n- 
di'iii is pperiUcaJly mimtloned {Hfru-Hm thu lDA.lCb)« The Emprees Teng (Ho-hai 

jUK) hod an oduoaUun in the Cloaoirs {Htm-han sAa lOA.Ha) and was known os 
a patron of Coafuclan itndjes {ihid. 109A^2b, it^AA^u); it is ponihle she is the 
one meant. 

■ Tbft Empress Ton, motber of the Ejcnpernr Ching* is facnoua for her preference 
for Taoifin ai the expense of dio Goiafiioians, (Han thu BS.lTo. 2GaJ. 

' I.B.+ of making gold from eiiinahar^ 

■ Liw Yen ^ ^ was a general of ike state uf Ghu who had extravagant tastee. 
He taught "several tens” of his slave girk to recite the "Lu-ling-kueng Palace 

of Wong Y^on^oo (W'H ll,l7a-2flbh see u^San-hio Shu chih 10.0b. (Wii). 
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Or the Heir Apparent in the Firnt Lodge. alw*y« having them recite tlie 
"HoUpw Flute,"! 

Lovely those Ch'i girU* 
it shall help them pass the time. 

How fine the red bnah-J 
none may criticize itV 


5«tBai3Wfptt 
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^ UTiilto fftiU Heir Appaninl> fho Hun Empemr Yiloii m ple&sod with Wunj^ 
Pivo B tu '"The Hollow Fluids'" {WIf llMti^23a) tiiAt hm Jwid hm pujuraj uttondwitB 
ntclte it. fHim tfAti &iB. Wq)+ 

* The Lbe iM taken from 8hih ^in§ ffa. 39/1^ "Lovely uv thorn \mdim of the 
Ch*i elim* 1 shAll rnnke my plazui with them". 

* Hcferrlng ckinff ^u, 43/2: '^She gove rnea red tnho^twhereHaoklDiitlflea 

it tts the red hruih-tube upcd by the Female HiscoFcIer ^ who» duty it woe io 
keep A FfKtKfd of in ttus homm and nhto to keep Ijiark of the proper 

■equence of vislti by its Enemhere to the roWa betkhAoibar (Moo-sAA eku^ 3,3. 
7b—Sbh Hbu Ling ia dehcBlely sugg^tuig that the poeniE in hie anihaingy me on 
erotio Bubjeeta^ but atill citep sbov^ Teproanh. 

* Tlid TBpdmg for thii Liiw» fit JUl ^ jSf "'P^tty the perfumfd oompscl*", as thi 
Jung-ahu remarks^ givits tm aat^aefory atuise- 
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THE WEN HSl^AN AND GENRE THEORY 


Jaj^ies R. IIjciitow eh 

H4IIVAIIJ? UPTlVDlfllTT 

The development of genre theory in Chinft has been closely 
associated with antholog^^ making; the sixth century Wen hsuan, 
ttilh Lt-3 preface, marks a significaiil stage in the process. Pre¬ 
liminary to a study of genres m the Wen hsisan I shall trace briefly 
the earlier Chin™ Interest in the subject, and I might begin by 
expUimug why the subject is signiHcant, 

Literari^ criticisin, as distinct from Jiterary theory, is concerned 
with the individual literary work, which it atlernph-s to under- 
stand, interpret, and evaluate. Interpretation and evalualion 
both depend in part on a true estimate of the writers intenlion: 
he should not be damned for not suceeeiling in sometiung he 
never set out to do. What effeels he can achieve are limited in 
Ihe first place by the form in w’hich he puts his compiosi E Ion: 
within the bounds of a lyric one simply cannot write an epicT, nor 
is a sunnet sequence frapabic of the kind of effect achieved in a 
novel. This is, of course, very elementary, and b lakea for granted 
by every practicing critic, whether or not he attempts to formu^ 
laic his criteria for the scveml genres. The concept of genre 
underlies all criticism, and consciously or unconsciously the good 
critic know^ what a given genre k the appropriate \'ehiele for* as 
does every competent writer* 

But genre is an abstraction; both critic and w’rilcr are im' 
mediately coneenjed with the specific* concrete literary work—- 
immediately, but not exclusively» Any literaiy work is at once 
an in dividual entity and a pari of a larger whole, that k, the w'hoie 
corpus of writing which mokes tip a literary tradition^ Genres 
come into being as a literature develops^ not as a single literary 
work is written. Genre as a class consisting of a single member is 
meaningless. Consequently even a list of genres has to wait until 
a literature existis and people are nw'arc of its existence. When 
they come to abstract the forms in which literatitre is written^ the 
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liflla compiled will be a diiect redectiou of Lheir coueept of Jitera- 
tiue. And conversely, the accepted genres will iniliieiice the 
general idea of what the broader abstraction, Uterature, U. 

We can see this happening in Chinese literary theory from the 
flan sku "Essay on bibliography ” through Ts'ao P'ei and Lu 
Chi down to Liang tmes. when genre studies became the first 
rancern of the theorists. The conflict between the traditional 
didactic view of literature as a vehicle for moral inatruction and 
the heretical view of literature os its own end b exemplihed in 
the divergent lists of literary forms. It was the appearance of Che 
first purely literary genre, the /«, which pradpitated the contro^ 
versy, and whether or not it was thought a good thing, the /« was 
recognized as something subject to different standards of evalu¬ 
ation. Wano Ch'ung («7-?l00), for example, in recora- 

mending clarity as the Ideal of style, exmld make an exception of 
the /«.* 

By the end of the second century A. D. the fa had beco^me a 
respeetnbie part of literature. It takes its appropriate place 
{Iwing the latest arrival on the scene) at the end of the first list 
of genres, the one in Ts'ao iT'ei's “ Essay on Literature 

Tliough dl wrtLlng ts rssMiliiillj- lha S8m«. the specif furm* diffEr, Thus 
mwiioniila nnd dcliberalimi (i) ^houlil be dccorouji; IcLtcm (Mw) imd 

(fiift) aliduld be iDgicnl; itmzrlplions [niin^) iitid dirg^ ibould 
rtick La the facts; poetiy and fu Ahcitilii be ornate. 

This Jbit jsen^ed as Lhe Jnqdel for later ones; the forms nrp pw- 
sen ted in pairs and each pair is characterized by a quality that 
presumably distinguishes it from a]] the other pairs. 

Ts'ao Pei was probably not trying to make a complete list of 
genres* i2ertairily he was not concerned to fnrmulatc an eieaet 
definition of the ones lie did li^t. His interest in genres was onJ^* a 
by-product of the typical third-century pastime of evatuaiing anil 
categorizing people. The primary interest in determining the 

^Lun hjfng f-SPfVT pd.) Wlfli- ^Vahq Clrung- kkM noi twin^ rwtiplLEiirTqliij^ "If 
nlk^tniM ihtr hfik hard Iq imdffituid. jaq hA^* nolbinf b«l:trf 

ti.«n /«« . 

Lhe |Mkrt of hJi CloAjnenf Exjufi Am psTtMTv^ in It'fii trfflii 
llft™rtcT flbbrcviEird 117/11. Fur thif fniMBnKs rf H7/ fii-Sm: 
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fitness ot n person for office in terms of ins ability and knowledge 
09 against the specific demands made by the office on its incum¬ 
bent." Extended to writing this process produced something 
recognizable as literary criticism* bi^t of a rather Limited and 
specialized sort. The first need was to determine what demands 
writing made on the individuals after that it should be ea^ to 
predict the possible performance of a given individual as a writer. 
A less challenging exercise would be to decide exactly how well 
any writer had succeeded at his craft, 

Ts‘ao Pei may well have been the first to try to work this out 
on paper* He begins his essay with some general remarks: not all 
writers are equally good at all kinds of writing; a writer is not an 
unbiased i^ritic+ for he applies as a standard of criticism to others 
the qualities that enable him to excel in one form» this standard 
may not be applicable to other forms.* In this way Ts*ao Pej 
arrived at his list of genres and their dominant characteristics. 
On the basis of these he felt himself able to pass judgment on the 
performance of his contemporaries: 

Tn^ui exeda Ld fu, HsO KWi, tlioi]g;li he iomeLinieA wnlci m the 
(vulgar) Ch'i atylc, ii on the wlioJe hi'? equnJ. Thr mernenab uid addrtiw 
Ip the tbroae of Cb’ex lin ned Jcas Yti are the beft in tliii age. YnfiO 
Ch^An^i are wdJ-balmiKtl hut Lack strength; Lm Chen*! ore powerful but 
mi tightly or^ankH K'vsro Jun^ has a alyk and vigor devated and re6apd 
beyond nh olherA, but he tntinpt siDflmin on argmuent-—hii logic foHj abort of 
hii ftylistk qualiliesJ 

The century separating Lu Chi*s Fu on Lilemture " from 
Ts*ao PeFs “ Essay on Literature " is hardly an adequate measure 
of the enormously increased sophistication of Lu Chi's attitude 
toward the art of letters. Btil in genre theory there has been little 
advance; Ltr Chi has simply added two items (Epitaph and Ad¬ 
monition) to the eight in Ts*ao P'ei^s list and subs tl Luted Dis- 
course for Letters* His characterizations of each form follow the 

" CA rnp ^aa lt« an pf Ifau Borl., and the Shih-^kuo ta part 

thor inlEiciU: cf. Ch^ Yinr-k‘o, Fiu[R-«irap> The^ht ond iU 

Tdk- (H.™d -Ycnchiug Itt' 

P Sm bLk» ^VaJto Y«i, .Vnfinpal Littmrjf rAwpill 
(Tins T*. Ifliaii, p, IM. 

* It'// »«. 7 b 4 L 

■ Op. at, 
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same pattern. The epithets are different, but not, uq the whole, 
more appropriate; they are, however, more metaphorica] and 
hence harder to understand: 

(Mh) trwa* emotioiui anintily; Rhymepnae (/») embodia 
ob]ectB trn^htly. Epilapli (pn) bolxmcGg lubfttBitce wiLb Dirjje (Jd) li 

flnd mLiumfiil. LuM^ption imtnff) Is t^mprehetimvc wiil etmdse, j^tle 
End Eftneraiu' AdinoiiiliDn (lAcn) ^ wliich praues uid blnrut^p Is rfeir-tul- P4id 
ViKnnjM. Eulogy Uunff) is fret- tad wy. ritili wid luifi; Disquuitioti amt} 
» rorifird wid subtle, bnght uid imootli. !Nfc!moriaj to the Throde (Uou) k 
quiet mid pciirLrfltlng, geiileiel nod ctccorciajiSi DuicDurse (iAild) is diixdind 
bright Slid c^ravAgutiLly biaArre.* 

What are needed to moke this passage bitelllgible are examples o1 
things mentioned, to demonstrate how EuJogy, for example, 
b " free ami easy, rich and Jush,” or at least to show an approved 
specimen of the form. Thb lack was supplied by the anthologists, 
beginning with Ln Chi's oontemporary. Cnm Yu who died 
around SlO A J>. 

Csm Yu compiled the first known anthology' of diverse genres 
and combined with it a statement of the nature and hbtorical 
development of the genres represented.^ His Coibcfum o/ H ni- 
itig» by Genrex (Wen-cfiang liu-pieh chi ^SdSctS'flfe) originally 
contained sixty chapters of texts and was accompanied by two 
chapters each of Notes ^ and Discussions Hr.* All that remains 
of this pioneering effort are a few of Ms remarks about some of 
the genres in his anthology. They are very much in the didaetie 
tradition and, except in the Ireatment of genre, suggest a more 
limited Wew of literature than Lu Chi had demonstrated in hb fu. 

Cum VQ had a strong hbtorical sense, and hb obsession with 

•Achilfti y*sin, ** RliynirtMK or Litermtufti." UJAS I 4 (]SSl>ASa. I faav« trua> 

po^ tbe t^TEQA Mod tbedj tiuiiitjitiaRi. 

^ There IluI bwjj fftrlier AiitliokigHfl of cfiy.ne. Thr Cluw of ii nfur «It mn 

ttiilholEisy or p4KtTy,^ A:id iti fouT^reld diTiikn bto Blpf usd little Ya^ «ibd 

ni*v him been ati Allfmpt by Hi cw^pilcT to ntnbliih dt^rent cftl^KOtieij of lonff. 
The next lulboloigy wii the Ck*w i coHeetUin of tlie ipeciillRd v-raw- farm Itiuwo 
At tao^ in iU ptvxnl fona ditl»f fram ibe terogad century A- D, 

* TK« viLi tlif Ltan.g^ litlHn- Th# iSi« /Au EHiy On Bibtbj^iphy ^ 

(I'cnjr-irni ed,, SS.tli) rocordi A OOpy in 4l cAuni ud, m a ■eponte rtllfy, Wr^ 
cAonp £hc-pieA oAiA lun In two ciihiif. The two Tuijf hblonEi ImVi mly RTn-eiLBif 
liu-piih En SO cA-tianir r'enjr ihu 47.4li^ Him Pmp jAa flQ.£Db (d] Sliodird HiilAtia 
dted IQ Tuns-wen edi- 
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ihe derivation of literary forms from one of the Confudan Classics 
foreshadows Lttr Hsich's cUliorjite scheme* For instance, after a 
passing mention of the Poetry Collectors and the old punning 
defmitioii of poetiy', he finds the s^arlons forms of poetry adnm- 
hrated in the Ciasinc 0 } S^ng^.^ 

Tbe andetit poeLry wna In lines of S, i, 5 , 0 ^ T* uid 0 wordfl. In lEcniirii! I lie 
form wfts A Four-wenti line* but Decu^QRAlly there wcnild be a line of different 
len^h inlerspcncd flimnns the rour^wonl Itnea. In lElee time* %hr^ were 
cictcnded to whole fitamiu (end dirvclnpetl into separate fomin). An 
eAunple of tlm Ikm-word Hue in on dent poetrj^ Li In n flock go the egreU,/ 
The egnlA p> flyinj? iLi* melffr wm frequently used in the Hjlh d^miatjr 
Suburban Temple I [ymiifl. The five-word line occur? in " Whn says Ihe 
Hpurran' Km no beakf/How elw could it have pierced my roof? It U 

frequently used in the rwpular sun^ of cotertainerv. An example of the eii- 
word line is “Meaiiwliilc I pour out u cup from th^l hrmiTe lei-viue 
it is also used m fuEh-fu poems. Ati example of the seven-word line is “ * Kio ' 
flbkga the Driole aa It light.^ on the mulLerry-trccit U used nowedayi in 
the popular sooip of entertaijiers. An example oF the mne-ward ime is " FuJ 
awby wc draw water truiq that ruuninit pool; we ladle it there and pour it 
out here as it docs not ofimr in jioiiigE, it is nuw acldom M5cd+ 


Derivation of this sort is of course fallaeiou^ (though it has 
been popular in China down to modern times), hut it proxndes a 
link by which a series of simiiai- literary forms may be brought 
together under a single^ more general head. Carried a bit further 
it could lead to a single inclusive term for aM the different forms 
of metrical composition, in short, to a word for '' poetry*" The 
term ghih was never stretched quite that far, though Cmii Yu 
was pushing it in that direction^ as in the passage where he ^ays,** 
“In later times much p^jetiy' (jtA^O has been written; that which 
praises accomplish men Is is called Eulogy (stung ), the rest is col¬ 
lectively known as sAiA,” In later anthologies the process was 
fev*er?^d, and the tendency was to set up a separate category for 
each term, even when the terms were actually synonymous.^^ 


‘ Vbjt KWhQn’i CtilUtied €hm fW ST 77.8h (abbfmAlft! CCID. quokii 
from SC (Abbfr^iited 

^fhik m/\, KAhLuHxx'* iriinj^tiwi. 

” 3f ihih 17/f, WaI^At*! lwi^li[H3 fp. es). 

** ?£is.VitJi S/t, KAttLonE'f. 

“ ISI/S, WilLCr, p. 31 J. 

A/ito KivuMEi*. 

’* ccH' n.Tii. 

'*TIic irffl An«m proridiHi ■ piod cuniple* mt nole 7B 
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CiiiH Yii was aJaj aware of the posaibilily of a single term 
standing for two different khids of writing, the word tung, for 
example. At the end of the passage quoted above he discusses 
several exniaptes of Eulogy, noting their similarity to tlie kind of 
composition which goes by that name In the Classic of Soagt. 
Then he saj^a, " Eulogies like those of Ma Jung are purely in the 
niodem fn form; to call them sung is to go far astray."^’' This 
is the first example, so far as 1 know, of a Chinese critic who 
could see the difference between a form and its label. 

It 13 unfortunate that not ei'en the table of contents of Chiu 
Yn'a antholo^ has survived, so there is now no way of guessing 
what he considered worth including in a selection of the best of 
literature as be TOOccived it. His example inspired a groat flurry 
of anthology making during the next two and a half centuries. 
The “ Essay on Bibliography *’ in the Sui shn '* lists 410 titles, 
of which lOT. compriaing over two thousand scrolls, had survived 
until early Tang times. Besides the general anlhologics, there 
are a number of specialized ones—of poetry, of periods, of places, 
of writings by women, of individuals and of groups of individuals, 
and finally anthologies devoted to specific genres. 

Of all these anthologies only two remain: the l u-t'o* ftsin-guiig 
of Heu Ling (503-583) and Hsiao Tunga fl/n Aj«a«. The 
ris-f'ai hsin-yung is restricted to love poetry, for' the most port 
in the five-word meter, and so contributes noLhing to genre theoo'- 
It is of interest as representing the unorthodox tastes of Hsiao 
Kang flifWI (503-551), under whose patronage it was compiled, 
and is valuable for preserving a considerable amount of Six 
Dynasties poetry that otherwise would have been lost. 

The n>n hfiian, the Anthology par excellence, is a much more 
catholic collection, cantnining both prose and verse arranged 
under thirty-seven separate heads. Its contents are diversified 
enough to suggest that Hsiao 'Tung was trying to provide speci¬ 
mens of all the forms of literature and perhaps even to arrange 
them in some kind of significant order. His Preface to his on- 

'*Sui «Au as.lla.e8h. Cbib UithcJ^y ImmIi Lfac list ud tha DDiiipiIer*i epii- 

nwAt (tfi. eit., SSJax) oediti hiiq wilh piovidba ihe nuidcl fer tNlcr inlluitngifti. 
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thology iilacj includes a list uf genres. Unforltinalely it is not 
identical with llie list in the table of contents of the . 4 nt/ioloj 7 y 
itself, nor is the sequence of entrieg the same. Thera ora anomalies 
in both lists which ara in part resolved by confronting them. I 
shall begin by translating the Preface.’’' treating in the notes the 
problems connected with the list of genres." 

When ve look to llie first beginnings and scntljnJie froni afar lliose pd* 

tnordioi condJlJuiiii —m timea of vridtEf Aiviia jmd summer nests when itiEn 
devour^ undmsed eninc And dmiLk blood —then ibn^js were rude und pwple 
plain: writmjf ” hmi not >el ippeami Then we comp ^o the nile of Fu-lmi, 
ftbe first tmeed tlkc E%lit Tn^romi and mvpntcd Hritinif to take the p!ace 
of gnvemmpnt knotted CMtls; fnjm thl* time nvriLten recordi came iiilo 
bcitijy.** 

The / ehhi(f aayg/* Observe llip pnttems in Lbe sky to dinraver the itosaas ' 
ehangei; ob^^e the iiattcm^ among men to txan^fomi All-(Jnder-HeaveD " 
—so f^-feadhing lire the iLmea and mcaniiiBa of pattein ficen)! ” Now the 
Imperial Chariot had its origin iu the nicart,"* but lbe Imperiol Chariot has 


'*Then k « liAnilatkHi by C, MABOocLua^ Lt ” fsm" dam h trim-nEian (Piri*, 
pp, fi-3!Q. T have nude nie of tho comnienl arig* hroioght togeLher in Kao 
P u-^ng'i Li chu K ##[ p Jt jI #j6ff. Pekiag. 19H. 

It diviiki be pointird out tlml IhiB u not ninply m Alnilghlfarwwfi piptrp 

ef expaulery (sroK. It u wnttim in PurtOld Style, Jind legifiBl Expo«i|.|oa freqaently 
giTct before iht denmcidi of jtymchetjy. 

“ Ffprtneriy the ABeicnt kingi IuihJ on hoii«B. In muter they lived in ci™ whicE 
Ufcty had eicBTAle^ ind m muimer m De*tl wbkh they hftd fruiud. They kfiinr irOt 
yet the IrBnBforrafng' p^twer of ftre, bnt ole xhi fruitn of pJiyiEi aiad treea, ind the 
flpill of birdB And buiLj, drinking ihek blood,, aj^d maltoiFiiig hJta hair inil 

darnel Lnocv. Saerrd Beaks ef I&b East, «7309.) 

■** -BfXr Th» fim taxTjmmw of the protciin imrd loni grt* iti mertooefl of 
"cialtiiTe,^ ^ dviliBHtion Item tlA BABodatAkn trilh Lan p/Ji * 

, hut^ 

Oti "rnilten 


■■ Thk u fjiinlcd TprhAliin from th? apraing Mnc* oF tho - PretiKe to the 5Aw 
efcioj attributed tg K'tSa An lfUO. The b^t b in TTI? lbe mnn wmmoBly 

ampted truditkin <given in Hap Sheti'i Pri-face ta the 3kue kw) myn it itas Shen* 
omi^ Fudlii^^ Hiet™r. Brhp “niJed by bmtted eord*.^ uid eredlU TrBJ^g^i4^ 
HuwjMFb minuter, with the bavettlion of wriEffig, homed M hie ohaenatinD nf ^Ihe 
tracka made by the feet of bitda aitd anttnali-” 

'* / nkwff No. M, L»ifia ^SBE IB), * 31 . 

* 11 ™ the BititK enrankhtm ii pmaounerd of the hexagram ya; 

"Greet mdnd Bje the time and li^iScBncu indkstcd ib Yd?” 
(*«/., «?). Tbia lerinda orenzi alio of hexagnmu 17. 33. 44. and M. 

•* The nmmBatatAn idf^Otify »illl <rf tfusi-non filf IT,4b (SPrif eil.l : 

Rad. 22). '*Bomething which hax 
not c^tiailged rinee andeflt lintM b Ihr OXcart^ it atd) ha* no ipakjin," ie, it haa adlid 
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none ol Ok crudenw njf the axcmil^ Thick lee u compG&cd of AcciiinuLiit«d 
iBralcTi but aceumulBtod wato boi not the wAdnesA of thick ict Why ml 
The ori^naj form is pteserved but elaborated tm, or the exacatial nature 
chatigwl through iulerinfkatkm. This is true of thini^, and it if alio true of 
liUrature (iflen). It changn with paiiki|c time, and to describe it if mi easy 
task. But to mike tLe attempt: 

The Frelace to the C/houw of aaya,^ ** There ore bue tnodei of the 

^gf. 'ne Efit ii jnstmctloa if eng}, the second is deiicription f/u), the 
third is liinilc {pt) , the fourth ii metaphor (Wn^J * the fifth if ode f^n) ^ the 
sucLh U hymn (itcnfl),** Later poeta deviated from the anrieui [pmctjce]. and 
of the [ail model of the] iuiciimt ppetryp the modems took over puly the term 
/tt. It appeared first of all in the works of HflCw Tau ” and Sung Yfl,"" and 
WHS conliimed iubaequenGy by Cuia I" and Sm^-ma IWang^ju;*" from this 


wheels. The ^levctDpmmt at the imperial cfaaHi^t from the aicvt as eXampte ot 
uniptr DriKiiu for etshonU devicn appnrii iltrady “ Lu Qii't Ju ” Tl» Fcslhef Fan ^ 
(CcwBiAbyi 

Mltik FrcTsee, text in 4i4r50a-b. Thii busagrtieiu EiR Gnt ■ppeaird in 
the Chtm U rt.tBa (SPTK cd-K It !■ hopcfesi tq traftilatc the terms HtlsfaeiOnEyp for 
they hs^i meant many things to difieraet eatomnitatjiin, tiul at jrsst the nsture of 
the diWeuity cmi be defined. Thj¥e of thn iJx iLemi nnp] are the hamri 

of Ihfi cMef divlsirims of the pceecnt ^fojrj'e a/ Svny^r, and whiki there il tiO goHral 
aereameELt ahoul tbrtr Hgeificanee tlicm, they an cerUudy IKl the nsmo af tiopa. 
Fu, pP, and are Tariondy iaterpnted and inaoflfltftciatl/ appiwd by the eotta- 

ramtalnn oa the C^jlirne of Sorngw. The Afoo PrcfiiM says nalhhg sfaovl them, 
and il is fikefy that its author was q^lirig the trarfitineal IhI w^Lhoal botbrnag abairt 
the extraiHaiis itenn- The Kquenca may he a cfye io how the list wu eftipnaFy 
imderilmd, and TfliiNo Cbm sufl^iuis that feng is to be taken with fn, ja. snd Annf, 
and hence not as the name of the first aectioa ol the 5^ citing. For |kfeui 
purposes the impentAni qiiestiou ia how Hbtao Tung oiiderstEiod the iUms. and il ii 
apparent from tho rest of this parigxmph that be was caocemed actdy with the onmi^ 
cn« of lie word fm mt Kinethm# aiaoe£ated with the Ckm uf Som^. It imwidea 
bn point of departun in ikclchJni the developmcrit of tbe fa leerc, thooffa be muat 
Inave been awftir Lbil the genre vaa not idcutijcsJ with the trope, as hadecd bta slate- 
mmt in the next aenteuee ^ tlm modmii tooh OVtt unly the lerm fm **' implkes. The 
assoeiation was odgind with him: FaK Ku CFreface to thr "Two CapiLali fa," 
l la) and Cmu Yu (CCIF T7Ja) both asserlol the derivatiofl nf /a bam the 
Cfauic in the aanvc words; 

^'The rkkfiea in rhyme of the ‘*‘Fu p*kd] ** of /frun few hai^ Oothmg bi cofnima 
with the /n getirt Ot Hsn tmaei. 

“Four |u atiribqted to SpTsq YQ fSrd omtury B£,) art inrioded hi (li.la, 
HI more an in £u uva fuan 4. 

“CniA r* “*Owl fa* (IfW l^-^h) ta ihe earliest /a of whkh the text k giwn in 
a Contemporary Former Han aoum nAr 114.1 Db-13b). 

"Of the threw fa attributed m Sid-ma Uilmt-ju in ItTf -(T-Wh, Ala, 
two Txu-hay ^ and " Shang^in aza quoted in bJa S'AiA c4i hio^pby (SAiA rAs 
117.l4b-4fih), The authenticity of the tbinl C"Ch'ani-meh** ha* Wa qo**- 

tinued (c.f.f by Ycn-wiik Jik-^chih-lm 19.11 a, fiacr-yeh Sban^fang cd-) because id 
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time un Ihc rojiiificAtJoiui ■ffcrc msmy. De^riptivc cif dtiea ond ailca there 
Hit [the fiA of CuLAKO Hen.R and Sflu^u^ Hajan^-ju with their un&gliuuy inter- 
locuton His HonorJ IniubitAntial ** and [MaAterJ Xo-Suchf-PemonJ,*" Dkeclcd 
against huutliig are the " di'ang-yaiig ” ** mad Huntlii|t with Plutoca " ** 
[ju of Yanci flaiung]. When it eamr-f to Jh describLriig qne event or eelcbralliig 
a single object faucli u ihoae on Wind, Clouds. Plants, nnd Trees, ot the ones 
about Piah, Injects^ Plrds, ojicl , cottsidering Lbtir noge, It ii i^ulle 

impoasible to list them aJL** 

There was also the Ch'tt poet Cji'P Yum, who cioog Jo loyalty and walked 
iiiisullied; the prince would not accept it,®^ when the suhjttt offered advice 
utiwc)[:fMTte to hii cars,** Though, his umderHtnndtng^ wbs profound and bi* 
plana far-reaching, in the end he was bnnblied south of llte Hsiiuif ai%-er. 
Injured for bis unbending integrity and with no one in whom to confide his 
sorrow, he stood on the verge of the abyu, determined to ctnhritce the stone; 
be^^gbed by the pooh hoggErd in appearance."* It Is from him that the 
writings of the mo poets derive. 

Foetrj' is the product of the emotiona: the fcfdpngg are moved within and 
Luke rorni in words.** Li " The Oaprey " >nd " Tlif Uukxirn " spiKart the 
Wwy of lie Correct Bejrkfning: " Th* Mulbeary Grove " mid “ On the Bniiks 


the WHcbnmum bi ihe prefiee ,]id th, stjlktie iliffcKncm Lelw^ It uul tlie surety 
^nuiue /u of ^c-sia Kiung-ju. Ndlhir is canrluiuvs giDund for rejecting the 
** Ch‘«nf-ntci] fu“ but tha feet Uinl it U not mentiuned » either the dU ur the 
Han lAti, tuogn^y, despite thi rohiisnllc rettiug, nukes it higUy siispcrt, 
“janesHF k , cLjuurttr in Ibe ‘‘Hii ehing fu " uf Cbano lieug (H7f i.ls). 
”tr&* OCciua in fisisBg-]M'l "'SbBiiK-Eie fu;** as Cns^ra 

tetnwki, Hfii^o Tung pliicea it ia ttic snbemtegoty uf Hoyal Hunts BJa, wlier« 

U fcH'Jangii) rather thwi with the CaptUJs /w where £n^m Ueog'j "Hii chLng'* is 
found. 

after ihe juJhw of thst monc al Cb'eng-an, whete the game was braughf 
in esgei Mil released, (il^// P.la). 

**A glflncr at the table eif conlenfa of the /a-Aui MftlSjl (whidl It 

amrj^ by calegortes) wflj show that ihb is no exaggcratimi. 

Ilf-' fcflluw the current, to be undetitDod as ai^ aUuswm Id Tm cAwa.a 
(Chio 13) p ” Dulse Huen of Ch'i follDWed the good as a cumat^* 

(Kao Pu->-sDg). 

k* ytt ^PtuvrtrhisJ espnessuiD s Si-ff n 

" Good UKdjcuie h bitter to the uinuUi but ie of betiefit to aue who is aick; loyal wonh 
offend the rwta trat are of benefit ia the conduct ” appeats fwith mmqr variatbhsj in 
cAin-yfl 4Jb aftd EAiil ebi .4a (Kaq Fo-yiug). 

Farapbrased froin Cn"0 VuAhi htofrapliy in Shih chi 84.4b. 

”.Vdo thih Preface (Wft 4aJ0a): ^ Fortry f|| Le., the Cbn^l b the product 
of the euwtJocna tn the heart it a euBtio&i rspreeseii in words il ii poetry. The 
fcHingi aiT nuaved within and lake ronn in words.” 

HSl.Rfi:. SAiA Nd 9- I and 11. 
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StTof iw"jr "l' 7 ■"“* “ Fmm thcmydl^ 

m' “r Btiidtiiilly dive,B«JJ The tteiired 

^ Ta«i "*‘ itnd the aurnmdeKd geiiehi] 

fiv-c^word [meten] heeu^^ [Ktu^mmed mj distinct riassc*. In sddilwn llien 

fw “■’''""“J 

f'I“7’ virtUDiis derdu h prmiBci •ccompJiBh- 

7' ^1 ^'' P™'=““nMiiictil “Huw Sl«tdy!";<* Chl-Uu «x- 

dnimcl Oh i«rfeeir*^ Eia^rnted u poelry- it ww cxp«.^ lifc, that; 

cuiiiposed M3 It m iJm thja 

** ^litl^ffi.b ■ i^r. Li tfAt 30/1- ’"Ttt notci uf Lhi! "S^ftg di^ ^ imd ‘Fii mUmtvm 
»rt tJicwc t4 K df Fund •Iftif!" {CovyMfnrm . 

*' TJjp firet 1*15 mrc ciaily Undentocd m rcprftiifutihf liie * wmy tlap Fmj at it* 
tti^lirilltarn(IJ^ ith? flbifted cwit by tlie -Tlctp 

ffl. t, bul it b udI dear Tr% Uk ** Swig-ebitQ *■ aiid ^ FTJ-diMjfibpidd itMid 
for Lhfi Til, Ribu tliM ntt not cvcq amoag Uk lix Iwt S^eop*. 

" The Hen j-uJed by virtue tif tbe Firv ekEncal. 

"Hu Mch^ iti (H«ind cenlitry B.C.; wi> Tulof tp Uir«- ccDentiDnn of 

Frhrt^ uf Ch'tt, the Imit of -whcun be found itilnctab^= And agucat whom hr. " mpoix 
n MjJrictti pcHm u a teuianitmtii^ ^ returd to Tkhj (hb native 

plJK>r>, wbm ho wrote nnathrt poem. protuuuibI>> tbe tf«e: refERHl b| hy Haiao Tittijt. 
Lhougb it b im\j the fir«l thal be uiddded in hb anlbobiy (t«7/ 3Ji.«4a)„ Bull pomnt 
urr quoted in Ijuj, *Au 7S U. Sb. followed by Paw n^mark. "ScKim «ry they= 

poenii werr wnltcn by one of HVcf Meog'iJ demendpuilj wbu Uiod lo sivt expteKhTn 
to hii lOEinitarb rrc-liogi/' i/ip, dt. 7S.4b3. 


ifip, df, 7S.4b). 

to the rnnrwdl poem to Sn Wu flFW which Ipfr^finB " We tkjip 

fianrfp on the Hvrr brid^/Ry niabtfidl wffl the tnivrlct bm™ prae?" Tt b 

now gpriendiy ncceptrd thit dl the U Ling poenM in the ll>n ktHan mtt foigeri» 

Cr. Affld thik PVrface^ * IwmijHi tbi: mioifrelatiofii of Houriihtng virtue, 

and aiiQUtmcei Hji AeeotT)plbhiDS]t to ihe ephrita," 

“J/no i\ih Ne ^m/Bi “ Chi-fu bu made thiw BulogjJ 

Stately iu dear mdudy.^ Thii pi^m is a eidoiqf of Cnurw Shan-fu, FmiI it m nul in 
the Sunp ** wcEfon of Um neitlKr i« ibe inecrdlnf edui^' of the ftinre of Sben 

™=lNd3uff n™: ^ Jt»ILW * 

■ Hnwever, in boib maa wbat Cld^n ia p«iiaini ^ mg 
itself, and DbIso T’liiiiit prohabTy md ^ ju g which may h*vc been im dlerttalive 
reading in nther terb of Ibe than M^o^a fcf. ClTtiT Kuan 
di5J, Basic Sindogiral Scnci ed.). 

*"* Cbl-tru b Ibe ^ Dtike'e-ton Chao of VVu ** wba came Ofl n vbit of state lo Lu 
iUh'tiit cA'tu, Kelang «9). Tbr Tmo cA-iuia fives a fotif anmuiLt of bis reception, 
particularly nf the muiioaJ perfoemanft which he requt^ted and wbicb iududed 
selections fTwiii the majiir leetioiij nf the Cfaiaio af Smy*. Aftee each pbce be made 
appropriate iwniurlra. ITb exdamalJiin "Ifow perfect” mmr after be had bwiftl the 
^aap Kctioci of the; ^kik and b followed by an cntbadasljc catalog d ill perfretkEu: 
cf. Lwiv. JAr CAnwic 
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NVjct MiT! Adinonition (cA^m) wlijch ariscfl from maMn^ ipxtd dcfi?cU» mtl 
WjtmiDff {chieh) ,** whidi derlvea from »lti?qg to rights. DisqulBifLon (fm?) 
u 9 uLiJb iti makmg logical diatinctian^^*^ nnd luacrlpLioii b gen^ncMi 

in Tiurating When a gnod mim dies, a Dirge {tet) ** lb m&de: ^^'licn a 

portrait b painted, an Appreciatioa (fjian) it supplied. 


ankhiguoLLH and unktlctiiii- 

tutirg liac has heui varlau4y Inlcrpirled by tbc comniEnlaiuEL The afilKxdcfLlj of Unt 
tbit “ acid ** tbi» " arc ragiiB a| beat. I ihiMjId Idte to lake iJarai mA refcrtilPg to ibc 
irnurki of Cbi-ULj and Chi-fil, mpecLh'ieJy. Eic« ChJ-ljfii was nat MonpoilnH a 
fonjiaJ bul wu edcsiamg ui Ettloglrt f^unp) of tba eXoMna of Son^i, and 

Chid^u wai proDouEidnp a cnlii^ dF bu own aitkigy fwhNdi atrtetly ifioaking Im a Song 
w li don not appear anEOng the EdoipGi preper), what FLsuo Puni 

cbarHtfxizei m ^icjni mi fhik and ten mnp codd bo tbe objoclj of 

thdr rettunkfr aa be quoted them, i. e., a Bong of the ^h£h. aArtui and the 

Swip aectioo of tb* SAi4 cAmp. 

HowetWH Kao Pu-yipK aayj "that" rEfeiu lo Uw #hnp bkIho of the Skih, aod 
•* thifl " to tbe Kfidcm cukigy^ which le a ipecial Form daHvrd from the niap of ibe 
^Ajl 4 In llw Bame way nipdem fu ia deriTed from ihe fii of tbe Six Modes of the SbiAr 
The objeetun to thii interpretation ia ibc lack of any |KrevioLia tnenLion of " modem 
** -ia acpajalfi fpotti ihc SAiA aulogiei, liVhfclever Hsiao T*udb had In m-iodn Il6 
W-li obviouily ntorc eoncemed! with rhetorical symmetry thao DiiambcguouH alateniEot. 

Si. The Bole Epeeinten Cif tbia rhymed gr-hfe in WH fflO.la) ia CffAfW Hua’a ^ 
0 ^ Admaniliop |p iha Lady Heoonler ^ lil j® * a homily Oo ibe 

ConfnaBi] ideal of femiaiie behavior AH know ennugb Lo adDm tbelr faces, but none 
ennugb to aiintri her eonducl adiireaaed to the [egendnry lady officer who waa 
ruppAsed tn mnrd ibo acta of the Hmprfoi aod (according lo ihc Culnlnctitalori} 
directed agalnat the mfluenop uF the Empctwi^ dan. The dmaric exam plea of AdnKKii- 
Uon ore tbose by Vam HBiing entiltcd “ AdmonilkoUs to the Twiivu Pturbrea and 
^ Twenly-fiviE Oflicen * —» ^^f which (nccnrditig to YlSt K"o- 

chOfi, CA'mw /fon U«|| fl 4 . 5 as, abbrcTiated CffR') only tnenty-rl^t survire, 

Tliere are no emniplei id WH Lw Hidcb (Wtn^iutm tiat^un^ 4JlBrb. 
Faw Wen-1^^., ahbrevuted n/Jr/#3i appcdda a |ii4^tgfmph on Vi^'afning to hli 
chapter an ^ wbox he refera lo Han Kac^Ibu'b testamentary charge Lo hia Heir 
Apputat (fu aen pjiun ID.lb-Sl^ SPTK hL), Tuxa-WMa So', mfti- 

ing to hit Hd KEir4J (ran^fling Tc^iung cAi 37t, Fo^aim-cbui cAil «|.) JUkI Fa 3 
dl»i PtciSTrtJ far Women " (trasdAtod by N, L. Swann, Pun f7bao, Pori- 

flsflft If oRun BcAftfar nf CAbd, pp. &E-PQJ. 

tha ia Diodllkd from Lu Chi a Wen fn **; 
lua (dlMIuuitiDDl' !■ .Dd nibtle, faright juid imoiitb" (AehiJloi Ftijo. op. 

til., fSB). ff JV hu lliirtmi ppennKm a( fm, begumtof triUi Cmj^ I", "CriliqiK 

of ^"in “ fiv CIm. 41>-Jlt) «rr nioc eiwnptn under the gnwric heailiiig 

"■ Duquiaitians fnsm Uie Bwtarka " Moil an from FaJf YehV timi-UAn #Aw; 

Ihi: aoe fraai Fah Kn'a Hofi tku is the AppredatiotL appended to the BiogTaphy 
of Kung™ Buiig,^ which nighl t* operted tn aptfcar imder the next WH heading. 
” Appreciation from Nanmlirea {n ihc Histories** 

I hfti^c eoieitdcd m to fS, to agree with the *^Weo Fu."-' 
WA/t«j (hucnplioni ia comprebe^iaive and concise, genilci and 
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(E*mo. Bp. SMh nil H bju Gv, ™,J, * muerlUnaiw 
^ emnpmitJmii. Tluf Itnn to any (e*t Uial ii bvdbed or enrred an onytiine 

Ifum ll« nnL>t«t motto ot. Shnn'a t-thtob 0 jgf, 0 B Sf.X B ff ^ eAf «/l> 
tins cr MLfMamwil cut an a tripod or ih^ eidasT e«i A taiitMnfl4. 

Only ^nruiHHi reiiaJta front Itj lue jm Ibc nijde lif n lil^jnury pare. B^tli Lu Chi and 

I mmff with chm, Let^tK the piiiip uypflvpd oh a w^pon ar 

HlciuJ luuHUy M j| rbjTned AdranciitiMli abmt it* proper uw. Far mpUnro, Ti* 4 ii 
Tciiiig (S3«-10^) itoHlit^ with it iSrtifccr Inscription i^VlC Tfl.lOh) muninff 

Ji^Amat nccit m drflilriii^ white YiJW) Hmong; wrote m VVArtimi about VTute SSfiE 
(//oit iku OiJlAJb) whidt b iicLuiiJly in pnuie ffT drinking. I 4 Yd fiS- 

JW) WTdl^ H icrici of ri^ty-hve wirp to lx, insrihed mt piLMn ind fafdi, at jp,l« 
nnd piJJti, nn icr«ni* iwnrd-. muried instrueoentp, ink ii™, tuuiJiea, dioMn, 
weppgnl, tflbJu, etc. iCh"'^ Ilm4f«n tfe«t 3C4 a-13«l iihtirEvu|«l C/ii/JlT. M ol 
Ihcm line ihort nad rhymed. B&t n Grove tiLHrjption (jiri) oUch mndudn with m 
whldi 11 A rhymed tu\^ of the drwued. And la becoffiU coofuwfd with 


Tb* firm of tie Toinp in U’W a by P*w Ku wTiH.-i, db lb* oAuion of a 

Iinnfi™ to Ml. YcB-jnn It i. ™y abort £E »0 ibnj in a aon metor, but in prwrdBl 
by . i<in« pro* intasdurtimi (odr-braluitf Tol' n.ir»’, ||$: c.mpaifln). p.rt of 
whirb Jt aLq Thymcd. 

in Ta'iji Yum I ^jg " InecripliDU on a Vimmmg Y™1- 

modemtirm uid wriUeSL in rhyiUHl [uw. The third ii Cwaso 
T m> (oa, 4fl0) IiuEaHptaan on Swurd-GAte Fa**” which m^jht he a /u, 

eKcpt that lu dorriplJve puira^ lire lEinct refftribwlr It euppaied Li Po with otJ 
liiw for hU "The Way la Sha b DrfficuJt" ^I£|| {Work* %tK SPTK ed). 

The uithor of the two rfrm*biinE otmp in l+7f u LtJ Ch'ui (470-iafl). Ooc 

b the ” IniCTiptkia an Stone a rhymed rour-ivord enJd^ ol the LiWf Emperor 

who ordered iho piece; it Ja mlmduifed hy a proH flccnunt of the Emperer'i 
KmmplubHiHilB, Da -loicriplwn fur n Xe* VVatordwi " «m ilm 

written to nnJer; w it too the nwiy pnoper fdlowi ■ lung narbympd pRfice in ParatH 
flroK. 


"There me ei^hl U In WH tfd-JT. A]J Are in a rhyracd fotjf word wicha- with 
pitw profjicra (ISonifi irrt^gulhr IJoei oecnf in the einsle :m hy Tfl^At Yuna lIToriti 
fl.Ca, SPFK ed.].) I 4 F Ilueh fWHTL 3J5h) Hmrtmei bi lofellur with ptL There 
b no formid diricnmce hetwem Mine fei Atid p«j prmumnbfy il wu Ihc ii» (i.e., 
the bllcf WAi cngTAved on itocM?l tllAt detennioed the nime. In fATl me f« (Yentd 
HsJunff, ^•Dirs* (at the Empire Yflmi." CUW ff4.»bj uin the term for ihe 

rhymed p«rt ol hb fii Cmil Yii fBVii-e&oop £b.|H>4 (wn, €CW nm mym, "'There 
■JO mmpE4^ (mm Hcitiquity of ihih, mng, cArn, And mJnf which am be ured ai 
modrii fetf jueh wnpewitKiu. Bnt fiar tbe fn ihere b no cstAbliilied krm, aihI m 
there b lOttch dHeriity AtnoHjf their Authon." 

“Tlwre »» Iwp K in ivn 47. Th« finrt ■ a tdojir (it ^ Intreduwd u iMig), 
by HuA-Uan Chin of TtrN’O'fAwn Sei+ biplml by leciu^ hb 

porlTnil, but Y"&*w Flun^ fSS8 37fl) "" Appndatnra of Faithhii MhJiten of 

the Hireo Kbngdomd" wh&rh folldwi ituthf^ do Orailiau of Atiy 

portrAite. Bcilh hove pnue pcefnnfA, Aftd the frtPi proper b in four-wqtd rhynwii 
reriCr The dktinetbn bciwnn firin And Jirey m 1i*iy aI he*t, Srf* Ch'o mis 
a. E9J), f« cxtanplc. writs * ** EutnCT <jf Coofndui" f&ICSi *^’'1 *" "Appreci. 
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FuflW m brwcho»;W Fructimutiob AniwuncraErnt 

(taw),'* IrutruL-lioD (cAtofl),** and Coimnnhd Cfin|r):*^ the^ typa; « , 

«tion «r Yea Ila! " (CCW 00.7b, 6,). n,* Apri«EatiM,. 

■ppcndeti t4 ^Du-f/nu lAu biogriphiri n-hicli Hhao T'Licijf to n cfetrgnry 

( ' ApprEdalnni from Narmliva in the iJiitariei cf. nolE SSJ ms fcirjiidJj' identical 
with (Joa. u m- u»c tniB wbidi falkiw each sectinq of Use tt'HTL. Thin «>rt of 
iwnmary and jadgRiEnl derivQ af eonne fram Ibe estiiiialci 
S&IT'MA Cb'kn CA£h cbApter 

phreae 


%\th wbicb 
his iS^Ai'A chh IntTodiiCrng Mch wi\.h the 


*^No im|urUnce ibould be Bttiich«i to the OD|lA!ti«e tarma fi6,53j,iw-f^.S0.3t 
wbick loe dJ intmiaoecahte in Ibij omteil ud beat left nntranilnlecL Th(^ functiDit 
Eimply to divide the list tatn granpi, nme of tefajch ans olpVtauely of rdnted itrniB 
Uowetr^, tli£M pTPUpinsi dto nue efioiia prablema, lurtieulaHy when ttie type ot 
WmpoDtiori rianvMi ii not nspreaetiled in Um anthdoRy Itfldf. Tht difficallie. ■» 
dua^ in the Mowinjf aole*. htit ( am not anliaiied that any m aaliiifactorily 
a* qaestion of crauaBira* b ibu pertinEiil (uby Jc and bat no jS 

and SE, both of abicb in the anlboloKy?). Th«= „mi«ii)at may .apply the 

aeceuafy dae. ntmcly, that Hhiau TiinR compiled thii Jirt, mjt with the idea of 
iiyat™ and eotapleleneu, but to aebieyi rhetoriod ^nicby. TIiLt ia n« In .ccuie 
^ or caret™™, but rathiir aUEgwta ihct he may h»ce hod dUw ooniiderttiona 
hi mmd. eniibony praliap,. Tbii Ittal gronp i, relatively honiojieneoiu, in that each 
t>pe dF Cvnrpotilhn i* dirarteij frqtn a ffUfiftiDT to iEifeHiui. 

"Tlie 1*0 e«empli» of in llTf M are both by the Ran Kmpewr Wo. the fint 
(o fMovmcial ^cial» ordefiii(f them to recommend Rood men to tie tbmie, the 
vxtmd ooni?Frti in|[ Hw eXuninatMip of iinHv mne. Ac^rdiaff to Lrf Hw^ fH'/Zi"/ 
tJtrti) rftoo a addpmoed by the Emprenr In hi. uffiren,; m Umi limn ita Laflbs 
irtti the rr^prniHbilitjr oF the Gluten of Dwunat-nbi Tpi Wfi fAfld mrt: 

followed by PalmU nf EnltolInveDl HQ Rdel, wTilc, a „t«aiy not 

mFTsljiHied m the Pirfm. 

*te Hevcnd Anfin.inccmeti li in 
^e {.*» chmg. CBaKo Hen^ w«lc an - Annonneemml conneminR ibr 

Empcfor, Tour of the Eavt tCffl/lf Ji.Snj. L,„ Haieli ,fon nnl diicnai 

nm m Hpantc eiiEforr, 

♦ "if which Wfl dB containi two ciampln. both by Fu Umir (d. 4M), 

are in>tru«ticma emimalinff from a noble (Liv Kiirh. WHTL 4Jlb), UiuaUy boim’ 
lotion » called for by an Initruetitrat both of Fc I,ims‘. db*l with tlio rttlorelisit of 

ihnnejL 

*v* ^ («««(«) on behalf of 

we t.h J hinirrem Hraan-te, uniiiiB Halan Veo In acrept a patent Dnhe of LEan*, 

j-lll n Lionp flljS. »«ya lhat ffliy wu Hus term uwd for ordcre 

isword ^ an etupreai .,r heir .ppareot En Ol'ln timei. Ifiwreere. ih, nw, of fiap 
iBauml by Taao TVao and hi. mn. Ta>*o Pei n„,| Te-*o Chih me nimtly in the 
eepJandion of policy, Snme are mdera “S^rrb out able 
tw^ Tiao Ti-ao. C4*ii*tl San-hm icn *.7a, abbreviated CSAIF): 

^t Ihmr Uae. b. remitfed for two year. “ (T.'*c fei. oy. cf.. fl.7.)! and oLbere 
^ute wrong idau; Fromoie the able regardTeu of rtalui “ 

■fr. eji tit, tiei), One of Ta'Ati TaWi fmp |f a jimg aulnbiiigraphiciil dbqniiilioii 
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Mcmorkl jprflo)/" Pfvposal Rep&rt (cAiflfi),“ and Memoranduin 

(eft*);” these eategoiicsr Li^tter Addras* (whth)^** Cuanmlsamn 

0 » why be wiO not ytairp lie Unmir < ^ flp- »*■, * in iifiuthFr te 

rtiqupfU iii™? op- eiI-p ^ AH tins die prtwdmlJ *nd eumpi«. ftUd 

l>ieMi|di ionie tfrfiicle mi a moim dcccfiplive IrmiiliLkm of the Unn would be 

Fdiev * at 

“Beddu iHBiiiDriidsi to Uuf ihmne arc pIm «U]«I ^ 

ThcM "IjTKi'^ diitiiifuiiihcd by mlerb *‘hidi arc nettber ooimiliint fiW 
piutuAOy cxcJiiiJve. Some are defiiied by their lubject nmlten *" JPhdo leli forth a 

Tciiucrt" <TI7Jr£- ftJb. wbm a VSfiwit rwdinff U* ^ “Ic ]»«o otw 

eipiTMn hii fedmgi"). ** eiprcraoi iKanka for favors rtftiived ” (iWd.l. 

^Shang mHv ii a term for huilntJ* eommiinicniioha idnirHUHi to A rd*r” 

(VEwd.jp "Tsou TBpoTti m scivi^tiEalKiM" (tha/J- “* Tjwu h ihr h^duaive Urm ^or 
alatcnwijtj on ^^^ferciBcuiDl a^iri, prcCnierita, criBEa, iaipcJirclaincnta *' (gp. Ctt., S.lBb). 

** Hines Han timts na aElcrrtAtive lerra for frow lAtA iftnatP ifta .kit 

(iW.). " Alt rA'i ecmecTM aJlairi, it k a apeW of fjou; ai il il yiMnl to 

ilBcLine nnV or ejtpfcM ihpiiks for fa^'ornK Si It A tmd of prtO**' dtn fi.-ifib). 
Another set of CTit™ ia puic^ rWTnld 4 depending on llw itereotyped phrAiwA wilh 
fk'hich Lhe eommnniratioti apecu and diJart. (Ta"*^*! Yiirg ^n lunn 

A.4b-3a, RPTK sd., luts aoinc ol thcve) 

"There are nincleeti pko in ^7/ 37-3&. Ubey m™ a variety oE topl«: ihrer arc 
hrllcn t>f ferommendatbon, nr,'rti are lo dediiw a pO*t ot lilie. four an? TBquaaM for 
pnsthummu iSCtci tff ihc mre of grairc, cme aaks for a Job, me a»b; for leave of 
AbvtVite, T1» range of Eubjed mailer can he ertHcniied, if nne loolu btymA the 
117/ wlectiDfl, to iiidude rRmoTulTaiKWBK objnjilkini, and propoule of aU unta. TK-^ir 
rr>nHij! opcnhiir ilweya luea ihe pltraie "Your rtatta ” m "Yottf Hibjeet (« 

and «) hes heard ' i 3£ ) Bfl K^OSfrtianBlIy* me m pweeded by the mm 

rlAliormle formula AwieiatMl with rAonj? or frour * A'flur mhjecteo ind i«^ fUibng hia 
Lead on the gmumi, dI • «Bpil^ crioic, □ftsn Ihii rtimtttunratMjn. Yow Mthjrel 

IlM hard lli»t. , . * (Lra K'un'i "Memomil n«|U«tin|t [Snu-MA iuif to Awrud the 
Throne" UVY S7J51h)r Tli*^ fnnniil doae k lea ptowi4:jps<i h«it 

UHUalEy aay* in cSret, ^ Yoor EOhjtft p™™!* rtwmorkJ in ftar aibd Iremblht and 
bnrably iT*ittrrta Ymir Mafe^y In pay alleqtiEMi to 
"There i» no cate^c? Ubdrd Umt in IF/A Niimmi*- raampl™ in the pa lan 
eftw fffti cditctbiu have in anninot] wUh piaa the iaw ftsrmal opening hut larh any 

teiptlar doKj mx noto tl3. , . t 

” Itf b UJiially a icltof addrepaed to a auprt^wr IF/f lO ha* nme nampl«. niroe 
to a niUnf empeior (thk diitiiigiikha them /mm pbo and f™>. and nmw to m 
rqual or tofrrbr nf ihe writer (Uma dlffrmig from iftw^ T*>o Chih'i to Yato 

Hain trt7/ 4t.irli) k tAw; Yawa Hiiiu'a reply k e*™- ™ 

n jy eiamplea uugc k oot fd eonaktenl, iCtirm Jiinfl jiiidr«Ka «Te«J jAh to Ta'ao 
(C/fW (HTMW* -ml fv mien (fiS&^W) «3drr«« both pAu and eftka 

to the PriniSf of Jut-nan (CCIF JtJbr tn}* 

" TTirre k no exampk libdH wmpJy K in fF|/. Therr i* Juajc Chi h ^ _ 

lO.SAa), dcrrtfiinf offinr and addmied to the minuter CnanQ f^i. whfch U la- 
rliilbaoSmhable ft«w eftim. Uu Iliieh dialinimwhni betw^p the irt?tprtila of iVw 
«rtrtinnnicatlWi: k iddreiuod to « «prl*l uIBciaJ, ^A£r* to a proviii™] lyortal {of 
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(fw),®" and Ckmrgc (cAj) ]” thiisc comporitioo^; ^ CondolHHie (iino)/* 
Rcqulcni (eAj) /■ TkciWy fjwfl ftud Lament (ai): thw ioimst Hcplici 


governor?) {VVUTL 5 41h), but Ihb u cunlrAdit?t£4 hy praetTra. OtW compcftLtjoM 
lerttiied H« better CnUcd ‘'pwordi ” or " desciipliwn,'^ t$ Cac^a Liuig'i ftCTOOtit 
of Ihc liuoiig^laiif Tewijilr iCSKt^^ of qeifliLi^nablE «utbraitiHty, 

aad of imirH the fomoio deficripLltE pirt^et of Lm Tmngl-yijiiJ] but tlun ii m 

T'lngf dynuty uuge. 

If - H // 4f^ gi™ Lbc tcTtt of tTii?hlj-|£Hir icttm, eEl wtdi™Ml to equalj m- 
ffiferian. TheiE in e iruEi in tiese letLeci of irfliAl woa to bccomo n diitin^tlve 
rpiatiJjtey ityiCp diDu^ uo atETcotypod tJFpeBtng wd cIom ij comxnon to tiiena liL The 
letter of Ca'iu Ch'iJa fj(4I34-50S) to Cs'ssi Fo-eWb, written wflrt tbe telirr'i 
dcoenfic ((I'iJ k pomelhbig of m aotrin^ly, Uid Lm ILiua'a M. A.Q.) 

”Lcller to tlw Doctora of the T*S-eh'*la|^W " (R'iF iS-Wh) il l«i A peiHoal l■tlir 
ih-Ati a public dcfenic of bii texti of the Cluiica. Altlumgb I hoTie timiuEHtcd -rAu oi 
Letter," wn« ill tfar WH clunplei irt- lJii.t, ita occuriTtlfxi io Utb praBenl liil 
tug'iKfllfli ibe meeniaf Dontreet **; cf. R7Z7'L 0.£4ia. w!ietc tbere a m flcmllur Ekat: 

_ . 

There la no ceteipjtfy m WIJ. AH but the lut of like lit lAiA, in the Cldjuu 

isj fikfinrmneafj ue lulidreascd to trtKi|n before * hettle^ and Uh lari, affiordirig to one 

traditiunK wu llw ddlvered In the mrvieon af a dEfciitcd army- Ln? Hakb 

eAiA &a ” metracfiocu to troopa < IF3 "L 4-MfcJ, eod aiaoctalci it w\ih "fy ** Com- 

niaod^i rlxiAliErE (op. elf„ 1.75 a) he menticraa jA^ oj atpoidei of eoveiLant From 

ttj afiBociatjDi] here wilb /» and ftfip llic SAo cAwif UASg* would appeAT to ba the otiC 

iiLteodird. However, tliia leaTiH tka. a EoiDpIete anomaly bi thia srutip. 

” iff rkwa Tifll occur in H'W Ma a NcpaiUtr eaUlfOiy^ 'Jlie ibptft under the 

headmg ** Invrltiture wikJi Ibe Maiidale " (IFII 4fi) aic a apcciBl lype io proiito 

of tike Ic^timacy of a dyoariy (bEuCc fdand after ApprcdalUDlI), irbictl Lnr Haich 

(IFffTL fiJa) tmliEa a- •*Eiaayi on like /enp and jJbia Sacrifices." Fu JW 

ContRCiJfa^ appeaia rn WHTL d.4Cbr also O.S4a: ace note 67. 

There afE frre ciamplca of tR In (Tl/ 44 ; prgUUjr th* of K'eriro CLib- 

bucF |Lffl^(447-«l!i:? in the precedlog dkapter (calEem-y 5^} plao belcm^ htfc, for 

jkij and I e» Timil^r typwa (IFffTX 4.Eheb treata ihctn. loEsthcr in iec. €0) - 

The foUowiiig fouy forma are deaely ntatedl, al] oammciuDrAUnff a dnccaaed 

perfOQ. 7*100 and icjI am mdialiiLgiiiatialiLln formaJjj^ but Lnr Rndi lIVYfTX 3.31a.^b) 

defino tbem in Icfttu ol oubjcol: m k WTttten for one vha dka pretaaitutiy* two for 

one who haf faiied to realiu ha ambalioii. Both an rhymed^ Cki ia furtber dii- 

iiaguiebed by rta un m a part of a moumiug rilnal; kt anompwiiet a atiOrlSce to the 

dead- Pri aa a icpantc Iehid k not mentiocied pi WUTL 04 * cjiewhere. ao far aa t can 

diacow. 

'•THrfr IU¥ two eaaHiptfa of ^ in IFI/ 66 , Cm.S I'l “* Condolence for Ch'li 
Ydan " ia appiupdaldy in the ma form. Lti Cbi'a ** CondoJence fm Th^ao Ti'jio ** baa 
a long prone preface: tbe Hao proper k iu a WWord /u-type VEffe- Both piecca are 
written abaut ootahl^ penani of the pari- Tbe empbaiii ii op the ^nafcratiobl they 
luifercd, out the grief of ibe AEilhoT (ko chi ^ IkIdw)^ they are nut almply eulogiea 
firt, tm, pet ), and may be cntiol cf the anbjeCt'a ctaiduirL 

'•iPff flO 1ui Ihice Th* ‘ Requiem** hy YlW Y*«.<*ih 
for Cll'& Ylim dQBcii frocn Cue I'e ^ CoDdnlence ** noljr Ut Uims > iqidir fainr.wae<f 
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Uj OppoDcnU ((a A"o5^* and Eviinied Exj&mplcA (chih th**e l^ta: 

Th™ Word {tan yen) naiJ Eight Chararter {pa tan);'" Bcuig tp'iffn). Ekgy 
(fz"ii), Dtlty (vin). and Tnjiacp (Ajo);" EpiUph (jm) md Cqtimiiimr 


lin« in place of like frrepdu nut rtrxr Kshkh Hindkn'i <994^430) ‘^Bcqalcm ai ui 
dd \a isemrcT the iMUai fan? in dut it cJcscft willi the itnck lauwilil 

^ + buL tike liic " Hequiain far Cb‘& Yilmi *" it ia adLEre^Mi tn the ^inl* of Kimi^iie 
□at pcrvcnuktly Iedowi] tn the writer, [Hie oasdnEi wmm the f^e-butilJ af ti^ wEj -of 
bwil!*,) The "Rciiuymi far Yid YEn-chih'* by Wiurq Seni^U 3Eft^ (lliS45S| 
u Ihc trtlly one of the thm which ia AElogcthcr t^pjcll of the fonn, being writLcn tn 
iwntpany m itkcrt$» La the spirit of fm Ac^nainUnce who Ilm jmt died {the pk« 
b dat^ in the yeer of Hkh Yen-chfli'i dnthj. 

"I have btxu iioable to idcntEfy ^ m n literary form: hencen the triajJaban ■ 
pufdy fnndlul. it u pskips indtided tn compactc iJie phrue, 

H7/ S7^ biu thttt of The finL b Fak Yueh ■ moving Lement 

ftpt the Eltmellj Departicdi," on the oc^judob of his wile's dei1 h i ft u written in a sbntl 
line ine naelef, wilh ihytse. The oLh&r IwO efe Ishebd both arc for Ihc 

Ifurial of deceued EinpreiscH, one bdlig a le^intaimnnL. Tboc laller were slw' written 
far oLltcr DKiubctS of the foysl famUy than cnnpreAUfl, and LunenU genendiy sre not 
restricted to wnnipn, u oac miidlt saiQioe from these eJMte|pjef^ e- g-, lliei fragcqeiit of 
Paw Xu"* ” Laffienl for Gerrmi Ala Cban|4it^ (C/ZW tO Ja). 

™ There is no entegoFy In IVV/ tabefed citber or Ti?jra>s*sfn So's 

” AtiiWer KO a Vidtnr'i Ob}edJaiu'' (Wlf 4$-W he taken ■* an exsiApla 

of the farms. It appean under the gtneraj heading ^ Zassyi on Sol StahieelJ ^ ^ ^ 

along with ViUro Uiiiintc'j JoatiScAlkm ib tho Pat^ of Hidieule mm and Paa 

En'i ^RepJy to a Guest's Aludcery** The preceding csbegory 

“ DlaJog,^ with StnfO Yu'l ” Dialog with the King oE Ch'u ** u the oiify ■peciii>en, 
rank! easily be used to gdts aB of these. 

There b no oonvltidnil ^plariAtlon of Lir Yenn^i S^ Yawo Hfiyng's 

JaatiScatian " (WH 4d.Ta) is sn exanaplr. It appeam uanng the Ssi Esujri ** (see 
note 7Q)+ and Kaq Pu-ymg Uunli it is tan much like the ‘'Reptifea to Oppone^hLs*' 
to justify m Bcpazale dcsignsliiQn. He agrees with Tsawo Chan Lhat lietsa Tung was 
here aiiodwg to his caUfOiy of ^Se’Pensei^** (sd wbida Mai Sheng^a "^Bpreft Feraua- 
lunni I WIJ 34.1s] u the prototype], dncw io that iHrm a RTia of 

ULUatkina an dted to diviFri the lodhpoaed or indijSsnuit audlLor. In cteter and farm 
the "■ Sevettse* aie indistinguidaahle frooi Han. dynsaty fu of the Yn-rAo / Skang^ 
type, ami in WH they fdlaW taa. Hu term cktk skik it tlacd hy Lnr Hiieh in char^ 

Actenxjfig' TariniM farms of writing, sod aJurayi in the sense nf ** tn- cite eieaercLe 

Ckamplca," u for exampEe '^Memoriab at the begionmg df the Wei were 

COnOTfllci tft# aitd factual, and if you are Iboldbg for efegane*; are not prai»- 
worthy.^ {WffTZ S.lOa)^ 

^'Speculation, obemt “d /\^ u plraLlful and incondusm:. Thtta eabt 

Ihieevwmd and eighL'Ward meten among y^eh-fu poetry (Lbe btttr il a rarity), boL 
Ulii hardly seema the pEace for HaiaO Tung tn bring llbCtn irp> 

Thi.* audther migmalie gl^oup- Firn b i gcHerie aame for the 
lectJnM of a bcadt; it alsn occurs in yu^/a loiag till«i. ftm likeviH m used tn mean 
Hog" or “ tune * lla Sung dynasty mcaukg of ** P^f«" » teinpLing but alto¬ 
gether anachrotUitUc, Ta"a was nmnnoa ffl Han dynialy amtinp as a lynonym for 
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[nw^lpUoiL Kwrolouy and ObUuBry (cAuatif) .■* A 

tnultitude of fnrtna have itvol up like apear-poTuta; diverK tributflxie^ have 
joinid the itkfciji fftream Vet l!iey might be tumpofed to inustMil iiiii^triiineiitB 
irmJe of diRrreiil materials — name of tlmyp some fmm gdiirdt, yet aJi are to 
give pleARnre to lie ear; or to emhmiidMiM of diJfcrEiit eolora mnd designs: 
all arc tu delight the cyt, Tlils accoimta for juit about oU tiiat writeri have 
written. 

VViHsn not busy wjtb my doties aa Heir Apparent I have jpent mfiny idle 
iliys touhJjig tJirough the j^deu uf letters or widely surveying the foi:c;aL of 
lilerature. ojid always [ have found my mind do diverted, my eye so stirntt- 
Ifcled, this I huuM have passed without fatigue. Since the Chou and the Han* 
fat iiff in the diaLant past, dynasliei have thfiiig}ed wven times and some 
thuUfitLiid« of yean have elaps^. The names uf famous writcra and men of 
gciuua overflow the green bug,"* the icrnlli of winged worda at^d flowing 
bmaJira fill the ydtow covem. If one does not leave aside the weeds and 


/u Pf Pifttj {cf, Uie liU* CA-'a ti'u), or irvm ** pictry ** geiveraUy. tVff 4S actELsibr haa 
a eategary Ib'u, cunlminuig IWp eompcniUDna^ the ''Aulunin WindSSlJfti 

of the Hajrt Enipeiar Wu and T*au Ol'ieii^s " Return ^ I'he hril ia a 

Ch'u Sung '* and logielJly should be under ” ** or tbe suiihead ilstit of 

ilndg with CaiKtJ K'o^'i and lion Kao Tsu’a *Qoga. TaO Ch'knV pie<3fi bi iimpty 
a fu. Tbe only entry hen that ii not a puxde ia km. Tfkett are uiae Fnfacea in IV'^ 
43-4^', the real i;tuestHm H why Hkap T'uJig aMaiwaated kiu with the dEIi«7!i- He pot 
anut tu^tber in HTJ 4i5. Perbupi tlie fact that, half nf hk 4#^ Hfc- iiiilrofiLbcLLaiu 
io dTide ptiemi M him la aasodate ihc temii- One k Sbib Ch'ung'i 
sue) “ PrefBiME to ihe Sung " Lciugiitg tn Go ^ ^ ^ ■ and thia tlkiy 

flnrnqnt fur the wpfid ym in the hat. 

w ami iB ME boih epituplid. They difler In that imi U iwribed on a itnne, 
ahitfi eAwA li cut on a ftana -ealimm. Then are no cxamplin nf ckieh in b eh- 

thrre are fiv? iperifneitfl flf ppi", of nthk^ four are epitaph* and ftfie by AVang 
Ch'e BEyi (err Chin rtl.d MS) ia an ineedption camnicniorating tlie buikibg of a 
temple. Ah cmiaiftt of a pmae ULtruduction fcil^wcd by a Vctk eulogy^ KV note 
■' JS b Tvprrnrnted in l^'H by the entry of whidl Jisrf Fang a ” Grave 

[iLBrHptkiD fnf the Wife of LiU Uiten ** ia Um aole example givoi. It ii a eulogy In 
ffrarr-wtnij mrlrr ■ajth rhyme, and farmally bdiatinguiabablr frvffl Aunjf n? the TbynKd 
Hctiun nf pti. 

^ ia the lenie aa hi H'/f M. which givH Jxa Fang"* lung biogxaphbpil 

rulo^ of Hejau Tiu-Ikng. The form liiffEn from pri m that it if ail in prcBe, omitUng 
any versihed culpfiy'. 

Tto ckuitn (Miu '2^ Le^a, 130)^ ^AVbcn the ruler goei, abroad [the 
llrir ApparenlJ guanl* Itw cmpltal; and if another be appoinled to gtianl Itr hr 
attrndl upon [hin fatber]- When be aitendi upan bim^ be It called * Soother of the 
Hwt' mw. when he- fl ayt behind Oil guard, be I# ■m£lvd ' [ni^Stector nf the State' 
<Kj«i Pit/ing) 

a tefemcc tn Haun mth (iL «8&>, who drvlaed the four 
bibhographiv ratriturief H SS to iadudt all booka^ which he atortd in gi™h i«tf* 
f$b« *hu N!-4i-bl and bed with ydluw ^urd. 
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llie flinicn. it ia impMaililt, ijveti witi tluc Iwal intentiniu. to get 

lliTDUgli iJiF half- ^ 

Kow the writings cf the Duke of Chou and the works of Cauiuciiu are 
ui] a kvel with siui and moon, aa mj-sleriou* os ghosts and spiriU. They art 
the models uf filittl iiid fcspeetftil oonduet. guide# to the baaic humuu Telation- 
shipn; liow cod they he iubjected to praninf or cuttingf 
The works of CtniMig T^U and Loo Tm, of Euan T*ii and Meiidus, ore 
devoted primarily to wtublisliing a doctrine; they ore not imnunliately con- 
eenifi] with Ulerary vdurs. In the prcseiit anthology iJicy loo have been 
omitted- 

When it ramea la the MccDent ipccches of the sagci utd the alraisliL- 
forword temoastranccB of loyal miniaters, the fine talk of the polilkiana and 
the ocuity of the aoptdau.*" iheae we " ke melling*" and fountain leaping.*’ 
gold oipei'l and jade echo,”*" They are whnl a« refened to as "sitting 
on Mt, Cha and debating beueath the Ctu Gate-"*' Chung-lien'a making 
Ch'b'a army wTlhdraw.*<i l-chi's getting Ch'i to submit.’'’ the Minquii of 
Liu'a rawing eight diBkultka.** the Rfartiuis of Ch‘ii-tii’» propcuiog the sw 


B ntferehrt fen Uan-ihih wat^huait 7/A: “ The tuperior nkiik Mmdi 
UiE iKrtc be lltc bmsh pt^nt uf iJw iiltnjy mjKv; htf ■voidi tliE spear^ 

IMttii cf tbc mDiUiiy tie avoldi tlie lonpac point ot thi nptkt.^ (J. R. HicH' 

Han ™ ehmm «7) ^ -y- li -i* i* ■■ t.- .j 

I^tkilhly perEn to Titd tr U: 

m jt itATtB lo ruth" need to dinnirtmic tin cJCHriUcnt offiE«s of wiUqililjf 


iCiiiaHJ stiu > 

*T Thrte fibiiiitii be a leM neeandlitB jwIUcb f«ir tbJ* Lbiin the tifie cited by 

TraKfi Ch4UJ: " PImjib Uk» ft *ppuiff ipuhicEijf ^ Grave IrtM'riptuiti 

far Tb'io Ch'tl«3. S*>iTb glinn-rinE ed->, 

- & to “Li (CAn 

l-^^b. SPTK ‘•Tlie wrilings uT Cla'ii Vliin ftf* tritly fir-re^hinj? in th^r 

anfliK^ice Of be fftid UiBt ihea *“bjE*hre of 

Ja. p«Tl«i k a hundred Reavtaliao. “ f?f -W {Cnaao Shool 

Tlw ^ ii perhaps mnUniiaated by Ute antiUr (and here WTalevaht) 'f®” 
Mmtrn SB/U “The |bdH rounds wid the jrak liwgie] 


i'tLTFKa an. 


•• 1.1 Slion’s enmiaealwv (It'ff *e.lBa) nitotai a hut work, Lw tifo-nu 
^ 1 '-Tiev Pa a wpWat’or Ch'i. argued on Mt, ChP Mid did»ted Iwueath Ibe CM 
iHThmg Gatal, He <HMaed the Rve Empefor, 

m nne H.j iiniilng doan a Ihmuand appoaenta- 0 Bl C-SfKlllre HO 

fhogmphkaf Dwtknare. No. 1 * 0 U, JfD, 

dW»iiuM ChiQ from re«wft«ine <h* r“l« ** *mperor {•• advoritrf by I e 

rtneral llwv Yflati-yrti of Wei), nod the report of hw Ifidirtiartl of Ij" ^ I*’’ 
Ch’id to vilhdriw 111 anuir* which were beaiwni Han-tan (Chaa kaO If e • ) . 

•’Ll I^rhi f*rraidtil Cb'i to join with LlU Pong " «hf wan that Wd to the 

rntrftiliBir -nr Ibe dyfiMsty {$hih fki 07 ). , * » t 

•■Cuano Liang, MMnyi- of Du iBP BS), d-uwW Han tUo T «1 <tom 
«tlih1ii^in^ the Srt Feudal SUId (#* advorated hy Li l-chi) 
di-nta and pomling out th* difference* k circunrttaace* (Shtt c« flS)- 
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fftmlrpev: ■■ ihfib flccumlnti&hnieditj wot (ainoui in timir own lime mul Uirt 
Apcochcs luve b«n huiclcd down for a thousand yean. But nLD«t ol tliem mv 
fouTid 'm the records or appeal inddefttally in the works of tbe pbiksaaphcn 
and liiitdrians. Writing dl ihli sort are ako enrcmely uiimeroufl^ and 
UiDugh they have been handed down in books, they dlHer fmn beiies Icttref, 
so that I have not chosen them for Ihia anthology. 

Aa for histones and anniiAp they praise and blame riglit and wrong and 
diacrhninale between likf and unlike. CleaHy they are not thfr aonie m belles 
lettres. But their eulogies and essays oancoitratc verbal splendor^ their 
pTcfacea ami acecmintfi are a sticeesiion nl floweti of rbElOnc; ihcif matter 
derives from deep thought, and their purport places them among bdks lettres, 
Henco [ have included th^c with the other pieoea- 

From the Chou House of lung ago down to this Holy Dynasty, in all it 
mokes thirty chapters, I have named it snoply the Tbit follnwing 

texts art aming^ by gerunea. Siuec puelry end jfi* are not honiogcneous. Uicbs 
are further divided into categories. Within each category the sequcDct is 
chroDolDgkal. 

There are other pomL^ of in thia Preface, but it k the 

list ol literary forms which ia ccDtral. This list is Hsiao Tiling's 
reply to the hypothetical question, " What are the forms ol litera¬ 
ture? ” It is not jin en^ quei^iou to ans wer, because in any 
language the current laheb are not all of the aame order oi 
absLractiunt nor do they focus on the same criteria. Hsiao Tung'a 
list finds a place for Lhirty-eight terms, of which tlevcu are not 
represented by ficlections in the Anthology^ On the other hand^ 
ten of the thirty-seven categories in the Ani^wlog^ have no cor¬ 
responding entry in this liatt and two others (Nos, IS and lO) 
must be paired agnmst different lentis. This strongly suggests 
that Hsiao Tung was tiol trying to give a complete list of all 
possible terms in his Preface. It also suggests that the tenns there 
are not all of equal value, that some are merely fillers. This is 
home out by the groupiuga, where eight symmetrical groups of 
four beats each are set down in an order which has no apparent 
significance ilseif and which not followed by the contents of 
the Anfhalogy^* 

“*Cb ew Piftf. Mikfnium of Ch^fl-ni i&D 440), b«™ Cbkf Micutef tUn 

K*o Thi. Arrordbf to Cb'lm fSAiA chi SO .^m). tbo Six SLrat«giea bid hnn 

kept icraet and he hmd wmy ai knnwiag wbit they Hoat^ cr, BD iiv« a list 

of thrtD. 

** The eeteiiodei b Uli Atakeiptf Wlteepoad lo Ihe MliMrbff (Hrapt in Ibe Pwfeea 
(itcfhi ore DnmbnJ in of UiEb oppeoralvCc in «cb lUl;} 1 
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When we look at the Antfiology itself, we find anomidiea of 
the same sort. The first four entries {/u, shih, sao, cA'i) are no 
improvement over the first four in the Preface (fu, jw, «hik, 
mmg ), since mo surely goes with /u. Whether tunff is associated 
with ffAih or with tawt {i% and 83), depends on which criterion 
is decisive, ’* historical ** derivation or subject inBtter> The 
'■ Sevenaes ” (cft'O ns a literary form is an eimmple of taking a 
word that appears in a title and using it as a generic term. There 
is little in the “ form *’ itself to justify a separate classification 
from Ju, since other fu that are presented within a framework of 
dialog (e.g.." Tsra-hsu Shang-Iin /o ’T ore not so distinguished. 

The miscellaneous official prose pieces which follow fall into 
three groups, S through B, addrefised from superior to inferior, 
10 through 15, from inferior to superior, and IB-IT, between 
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JAMES H. HIGHTOWER 


eqiial^^ corresponditig to three griiups of four in lie Preface {11- 
14p 15-lS* lQ-2i) * Differences here can easily be accounted for in 
terms of the requiremeal for symiiietry* euphony, and rhyme in 
the Preface list. 

No such obvious explanation appears for the next two enlriea 
(18-19) in the Anthatagy. All are dialog, and all are essays in 
selHiistifieatian. TJie only apparent difference is that the ” Reply 
to a Question " attJiljuted to Sung Yh is presented as an account 
of something that actually occurred, where m the others the 
writer sets up an imaginary interlocutor to whom he addresses hb 
reply. It is significant that in the last WIT example^ Pan Ku 
refers specifically to t he two earlier compositions of Tun 0-fang 
So and Yang Hsinng^ as with the Sevenses ’* the form is created 
by the writer^s awaretieaB of a series of similar compositions which 
he consciously imitates. 

There is no reason for associating and hm (£0-21) ^ except 
that they seem somehow to correspond to the enigmatic group 
(31-84) in the Preface. Tz*u is actually no form at alb nt least 
the two specimens m the Anthdlogy have nothing in common 
except the term tz*u in the title of each.““ Of the Prefaces it is 
interesting that no distinction b made between Prefaces written 
for a book by someone else (the first three are Prefaces to Classics* 
the Shih, Shu^ and Ch'un t^k*iu Tm chaan) and the introduction 
to oue^a own poem*” 

Eulogy and Appreciation (22-28} bciong together by nature 
and maimer (both are rhymed); it b here too that one would 
expect the AppreciationB from the Hbtories (2fi), though they 
do partake of the nature of Essay, with which HgiAO T*titig puts 
them^ 

The next four categories (24-27) could all have been subsumed 

^^Thr te*l nf ilinnil may rwK cutnpiwiUfiA tuft Hilftad;ia«d wjUi Uk p1lw« 

" Fkw af Uic WH ptefacew mrz lo ihc lUlhor^* irwta conilKMlioi] ^ BiU boIe iKit 
wtiik Mi* id Tu Sn'e ^Tlmi# vppnri wiUi lEe 

FrEfjMi, Tbd Sca't DWB PrrljKi u fivm ki WH 4 h kefon iba Itxt Df the f%, but aXiil 
u A HpKntir wrapMuiMm, Thw «rt of diflfenillr » bwdly the tmiili uf ciUlR ibe 
or tkf the cfuspikir, but ii iliuply ooe of tbff DcciqMlianiii ll^iArdu uf 
antludQfTr tzukkif. 
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under the general heading *' Essays," w-hich is the only entry in 
the Preface list which correspondB to any of them. The need for 
separate headings for 85 and 8® is questionable, smee one of the 
" Essays from the Histories " is in fact the “ Appreciation " ap¬ 
pended to a Han sku biography. On the other hand, making a 
separate category for the "Bestowal of the Mandate" essays 
rsiuld be taken as a necessary gesture in the direction of legiti¬ 
macy; but then why is Pam IMao’s “ Essay on the Royal Man¬ 
date ’* fl*.la) relegated to the Essays? 

The sententious maxims and exhortations going under the name 
of " Strung Pearls " find no counterpart in the Preface list. They 
appropriately precede Warning (89) which the Preface pairs 
with AdmonitiDn (5-B). Tnscription and Dirge (3(>-ai) 
together tn both lists. Lament (38) follows reasonably enough, 
but in the Preface list it is just as reasonably associated with 
Condolence and Requiem (83-24). Epitaph, Necrology, md 
Obituary (S3-35) make a logical group in both lists; it is after 
them that the Anthdogy puts Condolence and Requiem (36-37). 
the final headings in the book. 

Prom this survey and comparison of the two lists it b apparent 
that Hsiao Tung was aware of the problems involved in a system¬ 
atic arrangement of literary genres, though he did not 
any consistent solution. Later anthologists continued to re^uffle 
the terms, culminating in the thirleen classes of Yao Nai s Au- 
taen tz‘n fei-tsuofl a list os infinential us that of the 

WH, though stfl] far from ideal. 


"See E, »- ElfWMM. "A Otuifial Gwd. O* U» Thirt™ CUm« «f at®. 
Ptom." gSOAS lldWflJ.rruJS- 
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THE Siint^lIUO miN-YV AND SIX DYNASTIES 
PROSE STYLE 

BT 

YosHiKAivA KojihO 

UNivisairt 

Translated by Glen W. Baxter 

lHiii Engliah veniop, puUjahnt witl) lilt PUthur't petmiisiDn. ii p eomltMllliiHi c/ 
his de» bimElbii"^ fitaftfitfi®*# uji its 

which spprurd in T^6 ffukmhS Onktiko. 

/Mima/ af OntmUi K^atn, SJiV-lDfP, ind vus repriuLBit wilb 

wiinfM in YwatitJLws^ ChugQku mm bus rm f^fiufici in Ckintfc 

P^#] <Tfllcy5, pp. flB-01. r^arcHvr VatupK^WA'i SiirI pnngtnph Uh iii*^l 

Lruiipoiril ihei b^iEnijafl af lhc iUltde. Sonw o( Ult nmtcriMJ hoi been renuived tn 
rniilndHn; m few other nwtes hove been mlrjeil by iht timiiLslor, aii4 Wr¥ indb*lrt|.| 

Ainon^ ihe miinifpstadons ijJ China^d rultui:^, ('hines^ litwiiiy 
jityle id surviy mr of the must distinrtiveH One might say that u 
comp^ehe^^ivc study of Ihe e^'alittion anti iiieiiiinorphoses of this 
style n^dtild ronstitultt hi a sense, a histaiy of Chinese litetatmt?. 
il id »elL flirtheitnore, to rccnguize the imporianee of style not 
only as a vehtele. but as a shaping factor, of philcisuphicnt atti¬ 
tudes and concepts. It is with these ideas in mind, rather than 
with the intent of making a formal linguistic study, that I have 
prt^parerl this article on one pluise of Chinese titerary style. 

'Hie book knf>wn as ShiA-jrhuo fmn-yH I^ ISflrsfe is a oollecthin 
Ilf onixrdntes atiout officials, sa%-ants, nnd ecfis'ntrics who in 
lhc period from the last years of the Han to the close of the Chin 
dyToisty—from the late second century to the early fifth—brought 
together by Ltv l-ch*ing 99111$ (40ij-444), a nephew of the first 
Sung emperor. The stories, and the manner of their dbtribution 
under thirty-odd headings, are of value to the socuil historian for 
their reflection of attitudes and trends of though! in the period 
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sutusino Hsis-rV and six dynasties mosE stvle laj 

concerned* However, for many centuries the bexjk has been 
highly esteemed in China and Jajinn * for other reasons us well— 
notably for its wit, and by no means least of all for its literu^ 
style. It is the latter asiiect of the book which T wish to treat, in 
order to consider its position and significance in the history of 
Chinese prose. 

The style and diction of the SAiA-sAao' cannot be attributed to 
one writer, beoiiuse Liu I'K?h‘ing tlrew freely from various his¬ 
torical and other writings of the period. (The Liang coiumenlary 
of Lju Hsiao-piao SI#® includes passages which apparently 
scr^'cd as source materials.) Bwt if the text ts a composite one, it 
nevertheless has a stylistic consirieocy which, in addition to 
justifying the treatment of it as a unity, suggests a common 
prose style for the period. In fart, eotopurison of this book with 
other works shows that its diction and usages are to a very large 
degree characteristic of post-Han prose down into T'ang times. 

The style closest to that of the Shik~shuo is that found in col- 
lections of ghost stories such as the Raurshen chi SrfiE and the 
l-yvan JSJ®, and the nest dosesl that of the Sao-reng c/itian tS 
ftW [Bioornphie* of Eminent J/ernAa]. But, in any case, the stan¬ 
dard histories of the Northern and Southern dynasties (whether 
ua prepared in that period or as revised under the T'ang) also are 
composefl fur the moat part in a prose markedly similar to that 

' In thr *»inE iaiue of T&kS p>kuko (pp. SB-SS) » M artiii ™ ^ 
ud HieiB] baidlsiDUtid; DisoifOiiiTi, Kiyujraiiiii (Seikirhl) U . ” 

fArtSW no jidni" I ©B#ft ("SAiitji™ lum-yu *nd Sti Er«T. Cl, also Wmwr 
EicanoBN, "Zur cliumt*dicn Kul lurgesctiLdili! dea S. mid i. Jahrliiinderlt.*' ZD5dG 
9111DST) .S.U I-H5S-—Tf- 

* It i* noted in Uic HfSwi OaoBi tkimoln ft tEW B. ind * Bwuuicfipl r™ 
Itml pvrind i* dill eUusl. Tckmriwn Confuriimj*ts, in jwflimlii OutC Sofm. rtganled 
it hijthlri ttiej' iKTodnccd hn lew thnn I»t 1 commenlirie* oa H. 

"Thii aldiitvintiop, lued hnT#fl= Tiir cmivcniniec, fnny luiTt bera Ihi- nrigmil liU« 
of Lli« Utik. It ii ID JixiMi ta Ihe Sni tlUtary ind Old Tang nirtanr. >1 IB U" 

fitm Timf //ufoiy u £iii riiS-fSiro [£id /-rA'inf'# dno:d»tMi periiip* lo 

djutmipiiili it f™m ui rnrl w .‘aiA-jtim nnw Smt ll wm iljo rrftfrtd In in Tih* Limn 
aa Skik-,k«o iiWJdti III# (dBKdflto N.irf» K,5ta I'ninnitT hM 

puUislifd A phnlflonphi? rtprinl of a TiUiB mntiincript copy to e^LUed. Armrdiui 

KoTiK3 Mr4f;u rfflijVl ® (T^y6, 1040), 

p. CCl, ihrC " or Um San0 cntitailii tbr tmrilwt kfloirn rt-lvt*™ 

la tlae bofll K! Thr titJ^ may be rendmd •UMiMitly, 5^ not Trend 

for word, U Ntit dnredntu.—Tr. 
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136 

of the New Anecdotes. This study^ then, is not made for the sate 
of a single text, but because it seems to me that the teiet under 
discussion mast dearly exhibits the characteristics of namitive 
and expositor}' composilion during the jseriod loosely refeired to 
as that of the Six Dyniisties.^ 

To illustrate some of the charaetemtie^ of these wrilings, sev¬ 
eral excerpts from the Skih'-shuo arc rcpDoduced m the courae of 
thia article. References are to the Sm-pu ts'ung-k'an edition.* 

Excerpt I |lA.4b) 

liiiA Hjjh md WaSo Lai^g Ici^ther wen? iu a boat ieebit the dlsardrfi. 
Thert wm a persoJa wlm wantel to attach hEiru^lf to tbem; Hjtti, for Iua part, 
objprlef] to thh. Long sakl, *' It kapppns there if atU] rqoni, why lm\ it all 
rigbl? " Laler brigmida were owriakiii^ UieJn; WiiJfll wauled to get rid of the 
mao they had hraugbt aJung. Ilsin said^ “This if jiiaL why I hesitiited La the 
fiiAt place, ^ce we have nJ ready aceieeded to his Tifquesl+ can we throw Him 
pijt cm aecouEit qf an emergency? " So they took their protege along m before. 
SocieEy from thif liu juilged the Kiprriority and inlerioTily of Hua anti Wang, 

Xoto in the above passage the large prupoiiion of charactera 
(those underlined} which were grammatically une 5 sentia]| the 
elimination of which would still leave a series of complcle and 
intelligible oonstnjetions. These characters represent what the 
Chinese call cAix-fsii ""aid-words/* since (at least in the 

sense in which they are u.^d above) Lhey have neither stibstan- 
live, adjectival, nor verbal fortCi, functioning only to supplement 
or “ aid '' the essential characters or shik-tzu To designate 

these auxiliary or nspeetive w^ords the often-iised term particles ” 
may be arjopted for convcnieni^e^ though of course they arc not 
par tides in the ,^tise used for polysyllabic inflected and aggluti¬ 
native languages. 

In writ leu Chinese it U alwaj^s possible to form a complete and 

The af llirr ficriod. as rrpicwrlltHi laj ihir lerff^Aiiuiii, ire Ima cmHy In 

IttAt h Ihu rontmOqh wiUkoul lenglhy qunlifi^Nulu. bul even tHi, type of writb^ 
■lAfTf wbb ihc AViff Anmfde'«|i jrenwBJ l^niicnriH of dielloti «h 1 usege. 

^ Western flyle ponrlualTqa., and tllidrrhEief fvr ilueiiuLwi purfw*, bem add^ 
by lh« InJiilalor. 
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iateltigible cotiMfuction from a!nne, ihe order of the 

characters sufficiently indicatbg their relations. If all the so- 
called particles are removed from Eicerpt I, its basic mejtning is 
still dear. Even without tR " together " it ta obvious that Hua 
H sin and Wang Lang both fled. Omit W, and instead of “ there 
was a person who wanted to attach himsell ” we have simply " a 
person wanted to attach himself,” but “ there was ” is understood. 
Any one reading the story would also understand that the new¬ 
comer “ wanted ” (or *' started ”) to jora them, with or vidthout 
the charcicter St. The character fll '* for his part '* * is not needed 
to set off the subject ” Hua Hstn," nor is ^ ** to this " needed 
to complete the verb “ objected.^' 

Wang Lang’s statement, “It happens there is still mom,” 
actually could be reduced to the single word S “ room ' (or 
“ space "). Such extreme terseness is by no means unknown in 
Chinese, and the ideas conveyed by the two preceding characters 
would not be lacking in the reader’s mind. In *' vfhy isn't it all 
right,” “S could easily be omitted; logically the clause could be 
reduced to the single character ^ , 

Since it Is ob\'ious that the pursuit by bandits took place 
" later," ft is unnecessary. Where Wang wants to get rid of the 
extra man, the omission of St might obscure the meaning tempo¬ 
rarily, but certainly is grammatically possible. The first part of 
Hua’s protest could be expressed adequately by various shorter 
combinations, such as ; it would even be possible for 

Sdt to stand alone. As for Since we have already ucceedefl to his 
request,” either K or a alone would explicitly place the action in 
the past, and neither is really necesiary’ because the reader knows 
from the preceding text that the request had been granted in the 
past. Similarly the idea here rendered as his is redundantly 
carried by two characters, and S , both of which could be 
deleted without causing any misunderstanding as to whose request 
was granted. The sequel, "can we throw him out on account of 
an emergency? ” is of course a lending question implying a nega- 

'Iju Chi KIK. tt (P K ni inbe 

cdilian. Shanu hli , IMO), qoolo this p««gK and cJCplaina tie thuKlof w mennlng 

93 «r #.-Tr. 
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tivc answer; citbcr the initiiiJ 5|C^ t*r the find would be suffi¬ 
cient to give the questian such a turn, nor would it be ditficmilt* 
given the context, so to understand it in the absence of dJ three 
characters. Again, there h no red necessity for the presence of 
to show the causal relation between S emergency ” and M 
throw [him] out/' JVIost obviously dlspeusahlc of all is the 
character +0 * which here has almost no meaning. (Its dight 
nuance will be discussed later,) 

In So they took their protege dong aa before/* the initial S 
could easily be deleted. Xiiither in nor ^ could very well be 
omilLed singly, but both together coiilij be dispensed with, since 
they add nothing to the meaning that is not already obviouJJ, 

In tlie find sentence of Exccr^Jt 1, eliniination of EX and ^ 
would not alter the sen.se, which then might be rendered '' Society 
here judged HiXA and Wanq superior nod inicriori” Nor is 
“ here ** esKentid. 

Almost half the characlers in this passage arc particles 
which could be left out or avoided. Of course the use of such 
“ partides " was nothing new^ certain of them are found in the 
earliest Chinese prose and poetiy* sometimes to convey shades of 
meaning, sometimes for euphony, soinetimes for both purposes. 
They appear incneasingly hi the ancient philosophical writings, 
and in such works? as Chan-kuo tA*e and Tm But In no 

text prior to the period of Shih-shuo are aid-words em¬ 

ployed in such number. If .Ssu-ma Chlen or Pan Ku had wTitten 
the anecdote told in Excerpt I, the proportion of non-esseutid 
to essential words certainly would have been much smaller. 

In Shiti chi and Ilun a Am the connections between words or 
phrases, and the causal or other relations between actions or 
conditions, orflinarily ore left for the reader to infer from the 
order of the essential words. This terseness is admired as classic/' 
but Compared with the style of Shih-tIij(o the prose of these his¬ 
tories h almost primitive. It is like a simple outline drawing: 
huw^ever complex the texture and tension implicit within the 
outline, there is nn modeling or chiaroscuro to show clearly the 
relation of one siirfai?e to another. In Sbih-shuo mjch modeling is 
effected through the liberal use of particles* a result the prose 
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b^^tumes more supple rhylhiiiiciilly. and alsii more subtle in what 
it is able to convey. It comes neater to the rhythms and modular 
tions of speech, with the attendant ad vantages and disadvantages 
of greater prolixity. As with speech, its sub lie lies sometimes 
become vi3Lgueiies3. 

Normal speech in any language seldom approaches the density 
of formal literary compositimi. which in every'dsy ecmversation 
would be difficult for both mind and tongue. Both difficiiltifts 
are intcnsl&ed in the case of mono^llabie Chinese. Apart from 
the pmblcm of homophones, a rapid succession of independent 
syllables all charged wnth definite ideas would be psychologically 
and physically very taxing. Relaxation and rhyllmiic flow are 
achieved in spoken Chinese by the liberal ukc of particles and by 
polysyllabic (usually dissyllabic) compounds. This is perhaps 
putting the cart heforc the horse. It is more logical to conjecture 
that the Chinese always tended to stpeak in w^hnti for practical 
purposes, we may term polysyllables' but that when they began 
to write, the ideographic nature of their script made it unne<^saary 
to represent by two syllables what could be conveyed to the eye 
by one, and that the nature of their early writing materials made 
it undesirable to do so. However, eventually free use of mir^- 
pounds anrl of particles crept into writing as well. The Shih-ghuo 
hdn-yil is strongly characterized by both. 

The stylistic effect of compounds will be dealt with further on+ 
As for particles, the ShiIi~$huo not only uses them more frequently 
than does the prose of earlier periods^ but uses new ones, and old 
ones in new wa^^s. One example ig +0 in “ can we throw him out 
on account of an emergency? ” In ChHn and lion wntings hsiung 
is used only m the sense of “ mtllually or ** together with+ 
being limited to cases where the action is recdproenl or equal on 
both sides. In the present instance hsiang has no verj' definile or 
important meaning, merely accompanying the verb ^ for em¬ 
phasis of a sort and giving the speech a looser lesture* The 
Shih-shvo sometimes uses bsnang iu the older, more correct 
sense, but cases of unilateral action such as this b^ang-^h"i ore 
more numerous. Such usages of ksiang have indeed some rela¬ 
tion to its stronger sense, in that they are still limited to actions 
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of wbicb the originalor allows consciousDess of the feelings or 
fate of the other paxtj'. The new usage probably resulted from 
overuse of kMang due to the tendency toward two-syllable 
combinations. 

In modem Chinese the use of haiang in ft unilateral sense hm 
zill but disappeared, snndWng in a few expressions such as 
(to believe or trust, whether or not the trust is mutual) and 
(to lo\ne, whether or not the love is requited) / 

Sirniliir to the vague uses of hjdang are the cases of pien IS and 
/u {![ as they appear in 


Excerpt IT (IB,25ab) 

Cum Tac^lbi {Cnxn Tun , Kgd iBsQa], Hama [AaJ. and [WANta] Shena^ 
te (Wakg Mmg T;^) were gather^ together at Wasq’i houiie- HBiEit 
kicked iround and aakJ Iq die group, Tiidjiv'* b quite an emineDl asseiMyl 
The oocAAkm lance past wiH be beyand rrcalJ. It a ecrtjunly hard to icgordi 
this gtiXhctrng M routiae. It would be vrdl to iatooe lugether and tbui 
cicpiw our thuaghtj/' HbO then luked, "* ffoai our host the Chuang tsu?^ 
And hB|7peiied: to lura to the ** FiAhermua " paua^eu Hbieh gtmTtced tl the 
theme, and then each of tlie party waa Ic develop it. Com Tao-lb 

devdoi^ it Ural, copipo^g more than fievetj Hundred woitk. ||lf expoMlion 
waa quinUanatid,^ hij brillliiuice DuLaLandbg; the group na a whole praised hb 
ea(i?eJleiice. TbereaJler raeli of the others preaenl put Ma thcug^hlj mto wanda. 
When the apeechea wen? nver, Ksceo said. “ li everybody fuuslied? “ They 
all! Hud, Toda}' a udk leav^ea little uneihauHtcd^" Hsum after tbii iummarOy 
refuted tbem, and then rdated hii own idesip campoaing over ten Lbawuind 
won^. [Ai for the iimnteiit,] his Uilnit waj qf an emiaerice Jicareely to be 
toucardi and [aa For the dthveryp] hia emphaaia woa ao rightly placed at to 


Dr. YAUant \Dihki hu poialed. out that the iniich-UiHd tfifpbia 

capna^ dwri Mora R* and aihik^ mAf y rfirfl fl] 

^ipK cill^Uialed In IrthdatLaafl Sii DyoaaiKt proip. Cf, hii jCdnii&ua ae Jamdokm 

•i fOri liii<uwTr«n. S€hn ?3r3:t^3l1sti: X 4 ^ tl ft 

««« Zhnn ihnnpA Japantu Tfambtiau fttm ChhuMtl iPSft), 
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jnve complete selistectioa. None ol ttc company failed to be impfre**^. 
Cniii Teo-lin aaid tg HsisK, “ Yoa went eUaigbl to Itw pomt-4t wm nselly 
tuperb/' 

In Ch'in and Htui prose pien usually, if not always, has the 

significance of instantly; in the New Anecdotes it nften^serves 
only as a kind of cotiiiective, with hardly more foK^e than ** and ” 
or “ ^ **—something like the Japanese of the light use of 

in modern Chinese- In earlier writings fa always carnefl its 
essential meaning “ once again,” but in Shib~shiio it often has 
almost no significaneej serving merely to keep lie prose from 
being too staccato- 

Such ehiflfl of usage from one period to another, or from one 
style to another* were not taken into Recount by Japanese tamhun 
scholars. Pien was always given the kun reading synenmic/ii (in 
the sense of " thereupon "), the same as EPi flIJi . etc.* whDe /u 
(like 3C and w^as invariably read mata, again.” Teachers 
mav have beeii aware of l he differences# but their kan readings 
nnist inevitably have caused misunderstandings on the part of 
students with regard to texts like the Shihshtio^ 

A w'ord which as^imies a new* function in Six Dynasties prose is 
as in 

Excerpt HI (iB.lSb) 

Lllf (a Taowt Mvaat) Mid, ^ Wju^io Qiing-ien h * maa of iapniiu: 
U ltd ETVtUl dhlg. ^ 

Shift here obviously does not mean this ” or ” this one but 
acl 5 as a copula precisely as in modem Chinese, e+g^ Wo shih 
Chung-k^io jen.” 

In early Chinese, direct juxtaposition of subject and precUcate 
was enough to show that the two were one. In Ch*tQ-Han writingB 
shift U often used to set off an entire statement os grammatical 
subject, but there are no more than three or four instances to my 
knowledge where it acts for a simple sentence-subject, as is 
common in the SAift-sftim. Ai in the case of the particles already 
dheussed. the new usage to some extent robbed the character ^AiA 
of its originaj meanmg, but this time the result wbs the opposite 
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of %"agueness. If id earlier Chinese direct juxtaposition of subject 
and predicate indicated that the two were one+ the development 
of a copula made the idea unnnsLakabte. 

The new modes of expression described above appear to have 
developed from careless o^'eruse of certain words until their mean^ 
inga dwindled or changed. There are other new usages m the 
Shih^shuQ which are diificuli to derive from any meaning of the 
same characters in earlier writings. One of these is the frequent 
appearance of fW to reinforce a negative, as in 


Excerpt fV (tB.lSa) 

Wit. a . i/r iiiS, 

Only afler Wo Chi^h had miiHd the Hiver dM lie raett up wlLh GentnJij- 
Bimo Wano; th^' then hud a night visit, Tlie GearfdisiTiTVQ snmiificnied Hbipu 
Ya-ya, W^en Wzi Cbkb met Hsmii he was dtilighted, mud paid nn aLtimtEan 
At aII to Wahil And uutil dAwn there woa subtle inlk. 


The use of tu (or tou m modem Peking eohoqulal) in paid 
no attention at all to Wano is still idiomatic in modem Chinese. 
fuHy as much so as that of in 3^^ nr "'not at 

all * or “ absolute]^ none.” It does not correspond to any use 
of fu m Ch'in-Han lexts^ where in fact any kind nf par dele em¬ 
phasising a negative is rare. Since a negative is absolute by 
dehnition, a terse writer feels no need to remforce it^ not until 
the more leisurely pace of the ShUt-shuo came into fashion did 
such rombinations appear.* 

Ann the r expression for which it is hard to find any antecedent is 
in 


Excerpt V*" (3A.4nab) 

{ij sBS^f -ir3r+^ . 


Lo Yu or lad a gtand mumtf , , * In I^ou be told hii 

chddmi. “ I own a dining ft^rvkit for five hundrtd peraona," HU houBchoId 
wRs ptcntly jinrtled tbit Iw, wbo bid ilwiyi been poor^ ibould poims niA 


•Cififlok* Jambii rsfi isdltdcs m cbsptir (pp. U«-1Wl m tlw tmpbaUe acffeliv, 

in CbiniM. 
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a ALtu«lly it lurncd out to be two himtlred fifty black [dlvidedl 

cakcboiea,* 

rinff seldom appears as »*' particle " in the S^iiA citiot ilan attu, 
and from 'Tang times on, when used adverbially it either me^t 
" definitely tti* implied a conviction of certainty, something like 
“ I’ll bet . . But to render ting in the above pmaangc ns jrarfn- 
mete, the reading followed in Tokugawa editions of the 
is to miss nr at least misrepresent the sense. Tittg-fftih here is a 
mode of anticipating surprise at something uneijjceted, Ukc the 
modern colloquial tan jhih There is nothing to which it 

correspondii precisely iji Ch^in or H&n lextse 

Apart from frequent two-beat rliylhcmc utiits fornied by the 
romli'malion of particles or by attaching them to basic words, 
the SkUi- 4 huo constantly uses redundant Iwo-^Uable compounds 
where a single character would answer the “ 

essential meaning is concerned. Eiamples are Ikift, Kti,» W,® 

Sueh com¬ 
binations arc by no means unknown in Ch‘m-Han teats, but there 
they are far 1^ frequent. Together with expressions invuhing 
unprecedented uses of particles, these compounds add new dimen- 
sinns to written communication in Chinese, ^ ^ ^ 

WTiere did writers get these new turns of phrase? Their simi¬ 
larity to modem colloquial espressions suggests that they came 
into’lilerature from the spoken language of those times. It ap¬ 
pears that the prose of the New Anecdote» reflects a progTessive 
trend of the Chinese tongue toward greater minuteness and 
detail through inerensing use of particles and the coining of Iwo- 
syltable compounds, the two factors abetting one another. How 
far the trend hos proceeded today can be iUustrated by retelling 
part of Excerpt 1 in modem poi-Aan; 

tUtA.\a^^7 : 

(Jf course, it cannot lie prox ed that the spoken language h much 


rortl«r will, in n d„pl« (lW-141) on Ihc of 
fSJ in vorioiH Rii DyUMtiti tflU. 
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furt-her elaborated m ibe^ direetiDns than was the oolloquial of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Nobodj^ knows exactly how the 
story might have been told then by word of mouth. Unlike 
modem pai-hua authors, those who wrote the Shih-shuo and 
similar texts of its period did not attempt to adopt bodily the 
patterns of speech^ But they do seem to have been influenced by 
them to a greater extent than earlier literati. 

This deveiciprneTit is of great significarice in the history of Chi¬ 
nese prose. In China there had always been—and there continued 
to he upheld—the idea that speech and written composition were 
vastly different things, and that never the twain should meet. 
C^om'caJ sajings attributed to Confucius express this idea in 
converse ways: “ Writing does not use up all that is in words," 
and ■' When words are unpattemed, their effectiveness is not 
far-reaching*” ** 

In a sense the^ statements obviously are true for aU languages. 
An extreme interpretation of ihemj divorcing literary^ compodtiou 
from the development of the Chinese language^ eventually lent 
support to a return to ancient styles as models. In the eighth 
centtjiy Ha^ Yii and Litr Tsung-yuan* reacting against certain 
excesses of elaboration which finally vitiated Six Dynasties and 
T^ang prose* propagated their neo-classic ku-wen, in which they 
imitated the terseness and directness of Ch'in and Han writings. 
Though their movement did not immediately achieve a tasting 
success, it re-emerged in Sung times and thereafter regarded 
os the mainstream of prose, being practiced down to the literary 
revolution of the twentieth century and in some coses even later. 
Ku-wen also had great infiuence in Japan; the composi¬ 

tions of the Tokugawa Confudanists were all in this style (despite 
their admiration for the Shih-skuo) , and hambun lessons taught 
in Japanese seboob today are stfll constructed in iraitation of 
Ch'in-Han prose. 

**cr Lmchi. (l> TU rt Kmg {= S3E XVJ]. StMT 7 : M«ttf aid — 

' The vTiiim ■» not ll» fuD fiponcnl at and speeejj if rvot like luQ 

expAwim of ideff . . uid (t) r*e CA'it* r/nr; wstA HAr T*o CAm [= Th* 
CkmiM CUuMk$ V], n. %, p. aiTj “'OlUllff ay, ^AI1 Kidail hoak aji, * Wwd* 
*re lo pTS Kleqiul^ cXpmkni lo om'* mnd enrapaytimu to giro jiel«i|iinte 

power Id iho troidi.* WitllOiat wcikU, mho would kfiow CHke*p wilhciut 

elei^t Gfuapontioo <rf tlhz wnnis, tiley wilj qfft Jo fir " * . / Tr. 
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The ku~v>en movement largely suppressed the influence of con- 
temporiiry idiom on fornuil prose. In fairness 1 however, it must 
be remembered that Hax Yii and his colleagues were reac^g 
primarily not against “ naturalness ” in corapositioo, but against 
the abuses of excessive complication, elaboration, and omamen- 
tatitm to which increased vocabulary and new modes of expression 
were pul in the later Six Dyuaslies and the first two tenluries of 
the T'ang. These abuses had not yet gone to extremes in the era 
of the ShUt-skwo, in which elaborate parallelism, for instance, 
hardly figures; but this text does show signs of the excrescences 
which later overloaded and weakened the medieval prose structure. 

It is not a simple matter to separate these symptoms cate- 
goticallv from aigns of strength. On the one hand, the ubiquity 
of particles and other " extra " words gives the prose of the SAift- 
ahua a suppleness enabling it to encompass nuances of thought 
and expression only hmlcd at m. earlier styles, whether those 
styles be called classical or primitive. On the other hand this 
elasticity sometimes verges on limpness, probably exceeding the 
degree of convolution demanded by everyday apeeti. As a case 
in point, it is hard to see any real necessity for the involved con¬ 
structions of Wang Lang*s last speech in Excerpt I, Indeed, even 
in diffuse modern paf-Atto one would he hard put to it to duplicate 
precisely all the twists of those four clauses. There is nothing 
today to correspond to feu in and one suspects that there 

was nothing like it in Liu l-ch‘mg’s day either. Such use of fstu 
may have been a purely literary invention. It is hy no means the 
only particle in the Skih-ahuo which gives the impression of arli- 
fioe. In many cases words of this sort hardly serve the purpose of 
rhythmic fluency, since in effect they impede the prosodic flow 
rather than facilitate it. Their presence is often hard to explain 
except on the basis of a predilection for embellishment. 

The impression is inescapable that the Shih-rfiuo uses particles 
and compounds to a large extent for ornamental purposes, in 
contrast to earlier texts such as the Skill chi and the Han ahii 
where they arc used almost always for the practical purpose of 
clarifying the meaning where necessary. True, the SAiA-^Auo text 
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ofleD succeeds in cxprc^islng its meaning in finer gratlatbiif but 
iiuinetmie} its parKdea add nuances so deliKktc as to be either 
pQititless or pu^sding. Now and then’—lo the modfirn reader at 
least—they actually obaenre the meaning ins lead of elarifyirtg it. 

As oljserved earlier^ the abundance of particles and the vogue 
for compounds were mutually propagative. In addition to the 
coupling of w'ofds moaning virtually the same Lhing+ as io IS 
two-syllable units w^ere constantly fonned either by attaching 
an unnecessary particle to an esseutinJ w'ord^ or by using the 
particles Uieinselvca in pairs. Fn and ^hih appear in combination 
not only with each other {fSfS), but with cmtintlcss other words 
varying from es^sential lo supererogatory: >3l55!:^iFL-it: i El 

and 

What causes brought about the overabundance of “extra” 
words in the Shih-^hw text? It has already been posed that 
acnsitjdty to a natural trend of the Chmesie language w'aa portly 
responsible. But the special character of this prose cannot be 
understood without considering certain other factors. 

One of these is the wifle vogue of phUusophica] disquisition 
in the post-Han period. That em was one of those in which the 
Chinese philo&dphieal spirit was most unconstramed by precedent 
ur authority. Political power was so parcelled out that it was to 
be centuries l>efore a central powder like that of the Han would 
again be achieved. As a result^ scholars could not effectively be 
held to any line of orthodoxy, and were able to indulge in free 
specula tina. It became the fashion to hold argumeuts and long 
involved conversations like those referred to In Excerpts O and 
IV. These were the so-called St or eliing-^en 

of Wei and Chin times. The chief texts used as points of departure 
for these di^igntioiifl were the Lao tzu, tzu. and / cAmg, 

Participanls in such seasina>i no doubt tried to present their ideas 
and intuit ions as fully and minutely ag possible. For that reason 
the abundance of pari ides in chHtig-t^an sessions was ptobably 
greater than in everyday speech of the period.'* One plausible 

“ Amra* tie jwim of llii K mng jji !hi ChnUff-Hm rhi 

JRS » the Gdj- mix\ying IeiU which «Erpe« tfl ht cHftrt tixmcriptiwii of 
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explADHtioii for tbe unprecedcnled number o! particles iu the 
Shih-shtio is that the text reflects chHng-t'an diction, espmally 
in tlie notably frequent use of words with the flavor of 0 
i£, and The new usa^ of 'S and emphatic expressions like 
■^11^ mav well have passed into literature from chinff-taw. 

Significant here is not merely the permeation of the text by 
modes of expression chamcteristic of cA'mp-t'nn, but the impulse 
to make language itself a component, rather than simply a carrier, 
of philosophy. There ia a difference between descrihing nr ex¬ 
plaining philosophical theory in words, and seeking to embody it 
in subtle turns of phrase or fragmentary utterances, as docs the 
Kutig-j/iJ 7 tg Corn men (tjfjf to the Sprinj^aarirf dutwwna. ThecA tup- 
fan conversatiofiabflts sometimes went to great lengths in ex¬ 
pounding their theories (as indicated in Excerpt II), hut on the 
other hand they often sought to embody basic ideas in the subtle 
wording of a brief question or reply, 

An example is the Shih-ahuo passage In which Juan 
txu PicllT- (JuAx Hsiu , heing asked by Wano I-fu i^ni 
{Waso Yen Ifr) the differences and similarities between Taoism 
and Confucianism, replies “ Cbiang wu t'ung” Aren t 

they the same? ” This " three-word commentarj- ” promptly l^- 
came famous for its terseness and subtlety, but if it was readily 
iinderstuod in cA^inp-f'nn circles, by houthem Sung timcfl (after 
the rictory' of different people interpreted it in dia¬ 

metrically opposed ways—not only because of their varying philo¬ 
sophical preferences but because of their uncertainty as to the 
exact forte of the old colloquial expression ckmng-wu.'^‘ HnH 


venatiom m thk period. tloutVOf, their ■« p-BW* in ^ krf, 

Sift to Ibe CAuanf <*** thM t hmi to ihe £.i#A t» 

ftfiprUt l-ix dcrivBcJ Irntd ptiiifa tiifiUcriptiiHS*- i ■■ t 

'‘IB-lIa-b. JUmoit the seme puMSe •ppeen to CAm lAti W iBueraphj ^ 

Dii fif). where the q*wk«s ere Juej. <lheii Bft {J^tw Hmu;» n^hewJ ud W*™ 
June +^. of irtKHii ViAno Yea w« Ui edmiref- The Po-ki edilmli «r» 11. A'A bAimW 
hM S ni S —Tf- 

» Thm anrrrtetoly hai pereatol Liennihens Y*XD, to . 

A ili,ru^ at PAffoeopAv iHJAS JT flSHHAWAW) ih^d 11^1? thet 

Ftrwj Yu-tea dW not ralch the aiiem*- Y«lo wnlee Ipp^W^l ii- 


s™ thr Uirt. Phiu. rh. r«^ ^Ir 

■iiuklentrT "> cSii-f-i™ iS«e . - Tb. - m «« tolfcKpr^l 
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Jt’AN H^iu vi-ished to alale unequivocally that ConfucJanifitn and 
Taoism were the he could have said simply “ T'ung.” Had 
he wished to ^ate that iJiey were categorically different, he could 
have replied Wu t^uiig." But he Bought in three wort]^ to express 
Bometfaing aWve and beyond eitlier, or perhaps, at least, to give 
an air of enlightened scepticism toward dcNirtrines* A eoascious 
flesire for such re6nement of thought and tanguage is evident all 
through the Shib-shtio, 

The other important factor in the overuse of partiejes and 
compounds is a formal one: the development of the four-six style. 
Aii evideaced by the accompanying excerpt^p four-character and 
six-character clauses are already very frequent ia the Shih~&huo, 
To a eertam extent this tendency is as natural as the tendency 
to twp-syllable compounds; two pairs make four* three pairs make 
six, and more than three pairs becomes unwiddy^ A judidous 
admixture of four- and six-character sentences is rhythmically 
pleasing. But page after page of them, with acarcely ever any 
irregularity. Is pushing a natural tendency to the pubt of mo¬ 
no tony:, and of artificiality as well. At that point writera begin 
paddmg. In the time of Lru I-ch'iog and hk sources, convenient 
padding materials were newly to hand b the wealth of partides 
used m ch*ing~fan~wnTdB which would not change the essential 
meaning of a shorter phrase, but which in addition to Jiilbg it 
out to the required number of four or six, would add enough 
nuance to suggisst a philosophic attitude* This is not to say that 
genube philosophic altitude was absent, or that partides were 
used in the Shik^thm^ primarily for padding; but the impression 
of superfluity is sometimes almost as strong as the impression of 
subtlety. 

Note that the speech of Wang Lang against gettbg rid of the 
extra maOi in Excerpt I, is in the four-six form (except for the 
find P* which has the effect of a kind of tailpiece or *^end 

UhhI I.. m. q wUMt JmlnEriai Ulp niild mtw*' ■ 

lu nmmmiOE wd itVH iLkfB Um, dlKWrit Cbiw Ud i<bE.ln frnm Bobm UW 

CM. Fflr ft wmniftry itnh dbrntmiam, m yDi.iiiiuwA ^ . . Chuirakti. jiun^iA m . . ^ , 

m wb.» fa. ih* tirpiy « J i ± 

mmia Twply n ta ufujvfLjAII dm klift yf iinkkritv ud 14 Kb4 tb. ilUMBlian 

thftl th* dirfftmoft CoflfuifbaUm ud T«4jltti wmm lui^td.l- riTim'j 

lfltet5Frt.ynl b dUfetuI m bb liking tfa# ifpl^ b* h rw-mut^no uvww. —TV. 
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quote “). Though some ol the partides might well have been 
used in an uctusl speecli of this sort, their selection and placement 
here seem designed to serve the purpose of filling out two pairs of 
four characters and taro of six* 

The literary aesthetic of the SAiA-sAno writers is artkniated, 
as well as exemplified, in the deliberate word^music (note that 
the speech ia aU in sixes) of 


Excerpt VI (IA*46ab) 

itass A fiisTant 111 t aiffi F ft*.-ff 

The rtirtnk Tio-I hmj a iMlc far poluhed dictioii fluptmaioo* eipfMoiis. 
He left the capital to rrturti to Tuttg-shiia {ChekisagJ, snrf p>ssiDg thiDtj(!ii. 
Wu r#ji into ■ annwfiU- It tiaa not erlremely cold. The mtmJo asked wlwl 
befell bim on the woy. Mastor [Tso -5 B-id. " The wind end frost, wi^ly, 
were notbiog to »|K»k of. Hoi^-rrer. .s a prelude, [the dty] urwsed lU sIpoiu. 
No wooer had the counlfydde begun iwmkling [nili wowl >wfon! my eyes, 
than the fqreeled billi weie already white." 

In one sense the luxuriance of Six Djuasties prose style shows 
a reaction ag&inst the starkness of Later ^an prose style, which 
is characterized by a Idnd of neo-dnssicism ss compared with that 
of the Former Han. To use as illustration the outstatidmg repre¬ 
sentative w'orks of the two Han periods, the naturalness of the 
SAiA cAt was subjected to some constraint in those portions 
adapted from it for the Han ghu. An ciample may be given which 
is directly related to the present study. Sbx;-ma Ch*icn occasion¬ 
ally, though rarely, followed a monosyllable subject with the cha^ 
acter M i e.g.. Yuan Ku tSH answers Empress-Dow^r Ton ft 
(on the subject of the Lao ten) with the words 

These are words for a slave " “ Now Pan KuV version of this 
passage omits sAiA and replaces the final erh with a more literary 


“S*iS cAi ni-lb IFfi-fHi ed.. b't »). ConuuenUtikti differ » to tbc pl«« 

neuing -rf diia-jm liW YotHIXBWi gti™ the p*s 3 ^^ w Ou™. I«i in ^ 

ir« BO Butn [= ?' 

(rof.d»™. 

mo ut thH Bud otbM mrla uf tic BuUhk. cf- Burt™ W*Ta£Uf. " !»l™ 

TruilBtiuBi of Chinrw Lilmluir," FEQ 1 *A [FebPtuy 19»|S45-t*B-)-Tt 
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particle: It h logical to suppose ih^l tlie modes of 

exprcs^ipn whicli later appeared in the New Anecdotes were id- 
ready flourishing in the colloquial of Later Han tiiiie3r hut if so, 
Pan Ku admit led none of them whatsoever* 

In another respertt however* Uie Sbik-shuQ represents rather a 
continuation of Later Han literary tendencies; the four-clmraeter 
unit first became frequent in the Han shu^ and together with its 
extension» the suc'charactcr clause* it became standard in the 
Skih-sktio and other works of its period. By adopting on the 
one hand the symmetrical construction favored by Pan Ku, and 
on the other hand semi-colloqnial elements which he rejected, and 
by pushing both to extremest the authors of these writings created 
a new style quite foreign to the classics. Ita luxuriance remained 
the almost ti neon tested stylistic criterion of Chinese prose for half 
a millcniunit and its genuine riches have conlinued to compel 
admiratiun. 

However, its devices of diction and form were dangerously 
susceptJhle to abuse. The indiscriminate use of particles (that is* 
particles as defined in this study) eventually led toover-reHaement 
and frequently to obscurity, while the ultimate crystallization of 
the four-six vehicle negated the rhythmic elasticity which gnve 
early |jost-itan prose much of its freshnessn And the constant 
parallelism which became a concomitant of this form in the late 
Six Dynasties virtually eliminated all spontaneity, reducing com^ 
position to a formula. 

Thus a style at first distinguished for pliancy and expressiveness 
degenerated into the sttiliifying artificiality and preciosity against 
which ILln VO and Lru Tsung-yiiim rebelled. Although the initial 
success of their ku-tcen movement was short-lived* it reemerged 
in Sung Limes to overthrow the “ new style which had outlived 
both its newneiss and its efl^ectiveness. 

It is ironic that just as Chinese history in other respects was 
entering ** modem*' times, formal prose reverted to imitation of 
the ancients* one kind of artificiality replacing another. However* 
kti-wen not only had the prestige of association with the Classics: 
it had the practical advantage of being easy to imitate and hard 

Ban Mka. aS.IH <p 0 -w ed., tO), 
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to distort. If at its beat it lacked the shimmering texture which 
Six D 3 miiiBUea prose sciinetimcs had, at its worst it lacked the 
taogled intricacies which too often made that texture all but 
impenetrable. 

In the matter of long-term comprehensibility, the neo-elassic 
style profited by its independence of contemporary modes of ex¬ 
pression, which in a sense placed it outside time. At any rate it 
remained the standard form of Chinese prose from Sung limes 
down to the literary revolution of the twentieth century. 

This did not prevent the best representatives of Six Dynasties 
prose from being esteemed in retrospect, and the style of the 
SfiiA-iAuo /i«n-yii in particular has never ceased to have its 
admirers. 
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Glen Wilham Baxter 


[1 UQ cicrpjy bidebied to Pmfesdar Jamta- E, Hideitower, Mr. Achilla 
Fana, and Ftafemit U^n-Shimff YaNG for ^idince^ flaiktance^ and i^ffrcllntig 
m iLc prtrpumtioii of this atud^.] 

As a lileniry the Chioese song-form known iis tz^u 14 

roachefl its widest popularity and its most varied pracUce in the 
Sung dynasty; renders today aasodate it chiefly with that period- 
Howeverp as is suggested by the Glle of the first extensive tz*ii 
anthology* the tenth-centurj' flua-chien chi the species 

wiis already in dower during the Five Dynasties, To pursue the 
figure, its taproots reached well into the T'ang period; by the 
middle of the ninth century its early shoots were sufficiently well 
developed to be distinguishable from the shih of which it b 
generally conridered a inutation. 

The tz*u has been defined ns “ a song-form characterised by 
lines of unequal lengthy prescribed rhyme and tonal sequencet 
occurring in a large number of variant patterns, each of which 
boars the name of a musical air."» It would be hard to phrase 
a Convenient definition more aptly, hut before concent rating on 
the matter of metric it ivill be useful to comment on or qualify 
each elementn 

In origin the -u is certainly a song-form^ and it remained so 
during the centuries of its greatest popularity and significance. 
\S hen it began to be replaced by new song-forms in late Sung luid 
early \uan times, it became a vehicle for outiqiiarian literaiy 
artlfic^Cp and except for isolated iostancea, thereafter it was a song- 
form only by courtesy. 

It is true that most are in lines of unequal length, but there 


Cdfcctel by ClL^ Ch-imiMio MO), modem 

c4i cha I I I fSluii^jfhiH; CflimiMmaJ 
PStig-jo HuB^irm eAt \ \ | (ShMi3RliAi= Fd raiJlg 

Book CcHnpuiy, IBM), 

■ J- E nmnrowis, Topkt a Litmim (Ctttttbndjjre^ SGr 
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are Qumerous expeptionBj aa will be shown by a glance at the first 
chUan €)/ the Tsu-p'u or the Tz'u-tii \ * Those ts'a in 

regular four-line stanzas are nearly all by T‘ang and Five Dynas¬ 
ties writers, and are significant in the ensuing discussion of the 
origin and development of the form* 

It is undeniable that in Sung times some, and later all, of the 
tza writers who copied earlier patterns instead of inventing new 
ones, bound themselves to the sequences of tones and rhymes 
used by their pre<lec«ssors. But those predecessors themselves by 
no means seem to have been so meticulous.* Naturally those 
writing to the same tune put their end rhymes, at least, in the 
same places; but where A used rhymes in the le^-el tone, H might 
use rhymes in a deflected tone. The two might differ quite freely 
in their sequence of tones within lines. A third poet might write 
in agreement with ,4 as to rhyme, and with li or with neither as 
to tonal sequence.^ How-ever, each of the three specimens could 
be used as a model by some later pc>el when the tune liself, being 
lost, could no longer serve as guide, and when he would simply “fill 

' Comamiil* of ti'v t*ll«rtia. Fof a diaciisAin of these anti lutular reftaeur antlii, 
■«« nty "A Biblioeraphkal Note HI Uit Cft'ot-Haj faVp'a." tUAS 
The term k lurf genDfijcallj' by hihJjfigrapheti lo rover all *i»'h warts. 

WhriT-vvr poaiiblc, the Sm-pu tj'aaij.fc'nn ftthbraviital Iwii heeii iiscil for 

refervnea to Chuieafl litemry te*ta, ond the Fono-lieiir (slilrti'rated fjV/'J for 
referciiEn to llw Slaudiad Hlatfir™. In addilnii. I have used the ChliBS-biui Bh* 
Cmnpany*! typeset senes, Stu-pn pti-^o (oblweviBlcd SPPVi- 

For ecDiimiry ol refereoro. irhefever poenfale wilhoul 
varialioc, Dulrtcniu worts ore uined fram yud-fu shii-efci (Si'rA M.) 

tahhtrviaeed FFSC), la anUtoJoBy of real and kttiitalion sSrON-wards rompaletf hy 
Moo-diieD offiridb compPe*! Ci'Jw Tflaj 

(Treforo, 1708), in the Timg-wm |hu-ch« If^SCilfJ^ * 

Severa] short TmiJI prase works are Httd (ram F'eiHP-fm t*‘Msj-shu y,rl\l(lW 
(ahhreviated JTTS), a ewllrotion of uneerUin pimvenirBet wWrh Kk* ile praimt 
form in the eiEhleenlh eeiilnry. Tbe n-levatU paiaogri have been ehteked with (itbei 
teau- Thi» ts-lrnff-silo was thosen |wrUy fm ils mclmlvimem ind partly bcrtiiw 
readers may Jiod sonie Infcirroolioo on sll its HimponeJil works Ih E. D. jjh sars 
Wimree ftme i^terafor, a# thr (4 ™ls, Loodon. IM7). 

on it. The edition 1 rile M that of the Chin-chanit t'll-shu-rhB SkJfEHi l*JW 
(Shanghai. IIKO) in Iwelve tr'f Wi numbered 

rtittpmiliTdjTr 

•lS« nolE SlJ. 

•For Ului^lK^ TE™cin* d lall™. 
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in A tx'n ** {t'ien-tz*u M |) * following a specimen at hntid.“ Accord¬ 
ingly the various reproduce a spf^iunen after each model 

as a separnte form iVt Sft) of each pattern (tjoo M) ; if any poet 
has lidded to or ^fiibtracted from the nuniher of characters used, 
yet another form is considered to hare been estabtishEd. 

For these rea^ns Wu Mei-sun ^ questions the assump¬ 

tion that rigid tonal prescriptions applied to the tshi before it 
became sometiiing of a lapidary craft in the twelfth century^ 
Ultimately such prescriptions certainly were accepted. 

As for the “ large number of %'iiriant patterns, each of which 
bears the name of n musical air,*' Tx'ii-p'n lists 89:0 tiao-ming 
or 'Mime titles*' (Tzm-M gives 875) anti illiistrntes them 
with specimens of 9,006 variant forms (f'i), ranging from 90 to 
940 characters. Of sotne iiao only one form occurs, of others as 
mjiny as a cloven or more* 

Hno of course means e tune, but the T'ang and Sung tunes 
dissociated with the iz^u have all disappeared*^ The varii;iMS tz'u~ 
'P*u eontain no mtisicat nolatJons but present only the w'ords, or 
what tlie music-puhlbhing businesa calls lyrics ” Only the title 
of the time is given (plus whatever information has been handed 
down about the musical mode to which it bclongeth its derivatinti+ 


* Afxoniiiip^ Ifl KOifnA 

iSAiflii daijfi 

(TAjijri 1P») 445. lilt eipmsiDD rinir^a'ii, mnitiinir i!4 £11 in chartfilen .rtrr on 
c4utiii, mDcliJ wilJi n pitteni of laDH. i%ma. ninl nunibrr of cKuBetfr., ww 
Mrd hr tlir Miiiff wril,„ Wo No II«o Hbib-tmff <Thi. 

doe* not tnenn Ihjtl llie prurtice vo. not fo|loi(.«d mnph earikr.) Il becMmi! U» 
aAntw-tMrd tem for Hi* Utomiy prnrrat of *ritui* a fi'y. 

mmnn ' « fM»r. 

IVM./ .1-0. 

* r*‘i» jpMinliiU hivr • gmEHiiPy »xcplEd trtriltion fa, tiuf sinicinjr iff tniuij of the 
nW picrt^ but K i, not tHMcd on IratiAmittBl of ’Tinj or Sunj^ oin. Th* Oftfy .ur- 

mwiad noMlWOi art in Iht Pa.fkiA (ao-jm kinih'S 

HCfflAWtHl (SPTK ndj of CutuG Kani uiri nitnmpt* 

in dK^ Iho ty,t™ h« itKd »miin cmirrturd. Cf. ELu* 

rrTHrikfl Jk«A-paP 

mmmm l« (□«=.. lP 3 *)i«D.*S 8 fi; W. «*dnri«,. „ to pin* mdimlrf in 
n^wn ninucd nolntinn by John II. LwrtB, of Chinur Aft 

IIW) fll, Cii'ii!if Wan 

hM ■it^nnplcd m. wHipk^ 

Kuefi ri'tt m di'firp'u ihufl-min^^ 

mlLIB 111411 ) 
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ultemutc nnmes, etc.) * not the artual melody/ It is tbercfore 
more prantioal to translate rioo as tufie-pattem or simply 
“ pattern^” since it is used to refer to the rhjdhmlc, toTiol* and 
rhyme schemes of the song-words* which con give us at most 
only a general notion of the outline of the melody* 

The text of n given tzu may or may not have some relation 
to the title of the musical air with which it Is associated. It is as 
if we should call Greensleaves ” any poem modeled on the length, 
meter^ and vowel dislribiUion of the original words to that time+ 
In its early days as a pure song-form the « was tj^iically frimple 
in content, and hnrdly more varied than the songs we hear on the 
radio ttnlay. In Xorthem Sang times, as poets using the iz*u 
primarily for literary purposes diversified their subject mattvri 
they added subtitlcjs. Su Shih*a ” Nien-nu chko^ChMh-pi 
huai-ku indicates Imth form and subject, iis 

docs " Sonnet: On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic." 

In pjirtial explanaticm of some of the tune titles which are 
identical except for the addilion or lack of an extra charnctcr 
such as linfi or chin sS, and won W, it may be noted 

that these were musical terms which apparently indicated the 
length and tempo of the composition, though their precise rela¬ 
tions to each other are not clear- The original melody might 
undergo numerous extenaionB+ repetitions^ and elaborations; in 
these successive forms it might lake on totally new^ names, or 

' Ui-ift ticlkWfa thit tmiiiE oT any CHbiiit pfxm iulEtufed l*n ittcfi- 

rAl» Uir of Un: melody upwud^ dnwnvfwd. or oa m Icvtj. If thii rrrr 

inir, it k not him\r oul by mwieni pmr±^ in m a R^mce al a OidtM 

CbrUliw Itvinfiil wil3 ** 

Tnighl bo Kikdciil for hwiiie rbuil m ire it. (.r for Iho kind of Spp*^h*i*mmt 

ij-nl by ttie laU ^iaiipo«r Aranld StuftMP™, but mil far in lb* i«^ 

It k |*«**a*']f ' llijh.t hn'tl Snug prTfftffnumi'*^ of fe w ■wrfif mWa U* tbe tjai-nrc 

Um^i of ^ we ipn«ndly Uliak id tl- Tb. famLIi^r CHini^ " npci*,- 
k ni 5 t rlpBMM'lermd hy M confn. 

Cr. ri'ii-p'y iSJSab. Tbk k Su iSbibk irwottm^, b h'M form, of the IJf*t oT hv 
two faRiaEU |Fh oo Ihc Ri*d Clie. Thera utc- IranalelMla af Ibk fa* 

(Ci^iw LvwUiw iCambrnii^, IW] 41) attJ by Wci«o Mm (Fo™ ft^m Ckwm |Hi«g 
Kooif, loaoj fiS-fifU. ObvicKiply we mlint ipa li> the lubliUr foF tbe ittbjerf qI the 
fm tbe fiisl Euptioa hu nptbinif lo do with it, bcmiS thn nnffle of * lane mmchW 
With 4 pnputiir linipnR^fiM itf the Uine of ErnpcFor HailJia tMmr (HS 7S5) 
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might retflin the old nume plus one of the above tenns/^ Invest i- 
goLion into the early phases of the require.^ earelul considem- 
tion of a number of modem rituditis in Chinese and Jnpanesej 
various earlier ahih-kua and t 2 *u.-hiaj ajid^ of murse^ the te 3 £t$ of 
the earl}' songs/*^ 

The tz^u was evolved during the T'ang dynasty, and began to 
lake its characterisLie uneven shape in the ninth cenLuty* In 
Tang times any words which were snug w^re ko-fzu ^ | or th'ii- 
tzu fz^u ini'? 1^ —-sung-u'ords—and these tenn^ Indicated the func¬ 
tion of such w^ordsp rather than denoting a literary genre.*** During 
most of the 'Tang dynoJity virtually all recorded song-words" 

^^TJiPPr Uimu Wtl wUlcru U'rfMl in cvnni^linii wilh [vnm ud lcdiiiiriu'*i 
discik&scd, m acrmcwhut flLitjatical in die flj^( cba[>t-cr of ShijT^]ij.n "■ La 

i€fkmqti.i tt 4n. ("rHcw paUr le dortant de JUaHnersit^ de Paris, ISS^)- 

^ Allbcnieii the mjiti*rijLj wldflii r^JUk^n Im Fnim VAfinut sonrmn, [ am 

iadbbted In iht AuLhon af t^ taJJDwiniFf fltiniuH.: 

SnitTMj Tofii(» Sn^^iS, "Shiffm" in hli Shina bun-galnt kadtjfS 

Aon Mosam ^ ShikAkcii do c'tiulojiku no hnttAUu no gicnb ai lauiU'^ 

SOIft© ^ WSiS St'C + in hb SAma 6 ii;n:Effi rorPiid 

sskit (T^jd, nmj fl7-Bs. 

Lnr Yan-'h.hijinfl smffl. Wn-ko yH li'u ” 

<Ftb, IriIB-1 $4. (Tib nrtid? k a reprtnl^ viUKint naticHble ehwijM cic^i 
/or Uk? t]!v oF whit ipiMtmidv b thr- nulhjTrV ftflOr oF in Arlick hj Lto \Wtniil 
kn fff-4ncfA jwn-#ileS-£bii p8 ~\L tf* 

fXinldiiRj S.fiTDH.% . 

Ill' fahlli ^Ti'ii rcpriiU^di M> Att ippcEidii; to lui 

Ti'i-Atibn C^anj^huk, 1037} jEf>]|ckwinf pi^ 3dl. Mnd pa|piuai}d LodtipcnriFni Ll>'■ 

SaED« Jntrli itnUct^HtidFi dF pnnijifi- RDEij^-wnnh w^u needed!, becaiiH by ’Pan^ lini-^ 
the tcmi virA-fii; hid b«fl pr^mpl'ni by purdy lilerjir^ vnrinliiffii tin lOhg ibsmM. 
jiiit Jti thr tfrrintH rcifpiitiM uf Lh^ aid FttivicntiJ jcmrf^—any finnjf—tn mein a 
lync poem imd r-vrnmilly, in llnly anj diewllfTTn i ipccihe form. Mndeiik writ^n 
hfcvi* namclrrnn nacd the 'turd ^ wmictT In a lb«l rwilricled seniK!; McKtlLUTil cilled 
hk “ i^loEkrp IrfOTC" A HiDnct ^lUcn^Tr iJihonRh hj* frtnnj4m ilcpArirrl fnUk the 
ftiurtHa-lmA (onn tr^ji'rtiidJlzeii iFlu PiStmri'^i. Tfel Vf nj un TH wm pot ufottiifl biiL'k to 
irHkijtr liHiaej he wii not WTilmj^" Hm^. Pq Cbii-i, when he WTotei hU ” new 
eetiiTiired lo freicf line-len|tlha Ihm I hole hi jfeoml Use ror litcriTy 
In hii linys yet hb mlrridueliaa tn thn? didAclie p«!i|Lt>tfi]k-riiiefiin inilki'Mii ihil 
he WAi Imt ATitinB Feol tiHigi lo rejJ toaiM, wnj did nni npHd iJie paenifi to he 
iun^. Alllkoujth ihe Irrm vutk^fu hu been UBetl hy oiMiy Writcri, upeeiilly in biHik 
tillun lu EWET virtuilly aJJ khiflj of reil nithsi ind piit^i;ki“-toili|!la fram thow nffirilUy 
eolliTtinI b Km times to ihfAc idAptrd m the c^rly Ytuko drurii^p R b ti#efij| tof the 
parpD» of ihki ats^nuAion to mike i cmtejEorii-Bl dblinelkia between Ting 
whith were not neceMfily to be imig, mrl to-£i'n, whieh wiie. 
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Uiat ifl, lyrira actually intended to lie sung, rather than literary 
mutatioi^ of obsolete song-fomis—were in ^j-mmetrieBl slanz&a 
with lines of equal length. The problem is to determine how 
ch'ans-tuan ciiu bng.and*short ver^ic, which had Wome 

the nioet noticeable feature of soitg'Words by the time tz'it was 
tecognissed as a diriineUve musieo-iilerary form, came about. 
The term cA*n»f;-fKan chu is one of several " often used as syno* 
nimis of tz‘u. It wdl be in the interest of clarity lo use the term 
ch‘anff-tuan chU in the present study where the matter of un¬ 
equal line lengths is emiihasized. 

As Hicbtoweh has pointed out,” “ Tnetry with unequal lines 
is as old as the Ctassic of Sonpa; examples occur in the CA u ts^u 
and among the Han dynasty yueh-fu. where they are definitely 
associated with musical settings.” During the Six Dynasties 
perifKl the tunes of the Han songs iliaappearcd, and poets who 
elaborated on their subject matter usually wrote m quite regular 
forma, progressively anticipating in practice the theories of tonal 
and formal hnemony developed in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

However, songs to new tunes (also referred to, loosely, ns jfiieh- 
fu) were often in free forms. From the Six Dynasties period may 
be cited examples both from the works of literary men and from 
anonymous popular song-words which have 

the irregularities are slight, as in the " MeUhua 1ci ” “ of 

Pag Chao Vm (d. 460, Sung dynasty). a mixture (»f 
seven-word hues . His ^ eh ^ tso yin 

‘T (7-7-3-3-3.3-3-3-3-3) is a bit more suggestive of the much 
later fs'n forms. Sues Yo (441-513, Ch't and Liang dyims- 
tics) wrote a scries of " Liu-i shih ” " w'^ih one s'hort line 

(3-5-5-5^-S) . 


*' PcfluiB Uk miHl stenMit b iA'cn-r*'u irai.ji'iV« UreenliKW 

Wi Ibe ^ 

" Ser nulE a. ’■ FFSC «.1x . . 

**Cr. hb cnDcclrd SAffl Jin-AcurJi* 

miiiait be caniid^ Jhi^rariJ einquainil 

rhmeter uintthin^ in Lhc lUdJii* iJf i^ublillcH. Ikiwrvtfffc b »p pcrtmu 

iJiFUil ntie IbAs I>ui 1 the Uiree^woltl S'lnci hftvff w. ihifinitc rtl>thm nnrtiOii 
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Long-short verses froiu the Liang dynast}* are not 

rare, They include HsD Mien's “ Yitig-k*o cb'u " and 

"Sung-k'o cb'u ” I “ (both 3-3-7-a-3.7); T'ao Hung-chinf’s 
Han-yeh jiian " SiKS " {3-3-7-7-7-3-S.3-S-S.5); Wano 
V iin’a S S “ Ch‘u fei yiti " (3-3-3-3-3-5-3-S-S-5-7-5-3- 

5-5-5); two “ Ch'ang hsiang-ssu " i^UlMi- by Cranq Shuai 
and two Hs? Ling ^Stl^ “ (three of thr^ie pjt 3-3-7-S-S-5-5-^, 
one of Ceang Shuai* iS 3-3-7-7-7-5'5); seven t'hmng-nan nung 
by Hsiao Yen *Sf (IVn-tl (7-7-7-3 3-3-3); and 

" Ch^in^h^ing ch^ii " I by Hsiao Kiing MWl (Chien^wea ti 
(7-7-7-7-7-7-5.a). 

From the Sui djTiasty (589-018) a slightly irregular l^^rie, 
” Yeh-yin chao-mien ch‘ii ^StlBIR | |a altributod to Vang 
K uang Hi0t (the second Emperorp Yang-ti p though aserip- 
tions of Some other long-Hhori eompositions to him have been 
discredited.” 

Some Chinese and Japanese writers have regarded such pre- 
T'ang producbs as prototypes of the long and short verses. 
\ A^'G ^hen StR (1 tI 8S-15S&) quotes and comments on most of 
the specimens mentioned above in his Sbeng-an tzu-p'in ?l" 
Ji I along with other Liang verses in regular meters in 

which he finds the germs of certain later tz^u-tiao, 

*■ YFSC T7.3II. « yFSC 

^ TFSC SB llL « YFSC " YFSC 

*^Cf. hk wm)t3. Lianff rhih ^ *ta 

fti|lc%'Lwa menOcifinl in NVe J8 oJicivel SJUb-aOs. 

"Ife Y*?td Shtn lift, Xhmp-om WAj ISSAb-Sa. 

Jlml u^ificuil nt thcK HI ciflit “ Winf- ChUa^-nan ” of wlikcb ddI 

on. V t IP tltJr bill bIm? tir r-orm k i[iaitir]|j itili a. ‘WcH-ku'Uwn ^'h paltern (liliiO 
' *■ Chiui^ww- # I I, »Bd “ HbcJi CK'iu-niMi" 

fW KT nolfr 73J. VvKite viilrn hxvfr tikrti the Bttribtitw>J| lo "V'aiiif.ti lu ■ 

MCMft for dflitiitif the h form ftTtm the period. But the ABcnptjaEi u nude m a 
hiuio^hyto /J>a •>! qu«i™.hlr d.te iDil finivsiiciKr. rAi iftltj®. ran- 

sdeiwl tpuriouM hy Ihm SM-k'u edit™. Y««j Shat {ttr note E4) noUd 

“ Wjuut ChiuiMtui ■ to Vons-li in vonout eA'uon-rilV, baX 

C.I*rv«J l\^X Ihqr •.fi not in t>TibJ gi, Ryn»rt«-i bnfpugc. Tho lime iltriT 
op|wrvnU]r date* fnwn the enriy nluUi raalufy, 

" Y»1M ShenV ri’u-fi'n <tmiprt*c> rAut* ]31-« (k lj'« (B-a?! of Eii collected 
«o,L, rerttraicd in OoU tS; lag, M*t. CItl-lin* ^4iS (IM3-lfl«) 

•dopted \A!(ai riewf on IheK poem* «t ptotn-d!'* m tiis ovu | ^ (cf. hn 
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Sucli lyrics us these, all written Ln the Yaiigtsse tegion, appar¬ 
ently were related to the living l)ody of popular song in South 
China during the centuries of divisioo—the irii-sAenff ho 

" songs in the Wu dialect "—with which they are classiiied in 
shih-chi. Doubtless the poets rnentioned above were 
influenced by popular song words in long-short verses such as 
those of “ Ilua-shun chi ” (3-5-5-3-5-5-5.5-S-5-3^-5-SK’* 

“ Chiao-nii shih " (o-o‘t-O'4-5) and '* Ch‘ing-ch*i hslao- 

ku eh‘ii " If SId'iiir f (5-S-4-4)Songs like these were apparently 
still being sung all along the lower Yangtze in the first century of 
the T*a(ig dynasty, and they were officially rlassified among the 
types of music for vorion.'S uses at court 

Despite qualificatJoas and reservations, everyone seems to 
agree that there is some kinship between songs of this sort and 
the fz’w which ei-'olved later. In the tz'H-ch*ii section of 
ch'iian^sku tmng-mu fi-yao" it is observed that “ ejtainining 
the Wu dialect songs of successive periods, wc find that some of 
the verses ale long, some short. They are usually of a delicate 
and yielding tonality, already approocbiiig the Aswio-fa'a 4' 
I ” —that is, the short and relatively simple f5*« which char¬ 
acterized the genre with Tang and Five Dynasties poets. 

Yanis Shen and Mao Ch‘i-ling seem to h&ve assumed that 
T'ang popular and literary poets simply added to the variety of 
line-lengths they found in the Wu songs untd they produced 

cotlectcd worki. //»-An JfoV 8fl]Jfl!Ji5- Liv TUn-WuiB f*p- 

Ifll) Mitrva. (Mrins Uiat tht Edttti dt Sia imr* U eamluiUr lti»l oE 

lltr [mer te'd. and tbnl ihiif cjuiiiitliiffs, iijtl fueijiitj' »prrwiH?ll ihe “lone" of iho la'll. 
Adei (op. oil. 83), hoireTcr, mainliuiii lh»l it ii juil thei* ijboIpIw fooB **“ 
lork. Uir latter UiowinB a dim^ilie nf u|iraKwn Jwd patteld (lisidlnut Irtio Lhc 
lilaolke of repulttnl litntHi) tllftl nmlf- Uidr po*tic “ tdJlc " iluiU diitinct fnnn iKot 
of lb™ “ 9ii PynMtiea 

" yysc «Jb-U gives twEtily-five OUhebi, from Uiirtera to Iweoly-Uiiw tbMwrtm 
luhlf. Thirlren of tlictn ale 5'^-IS. lep lue S-i-S. ofle lod noe S-S-S'S- 

*■ fFSC 47.lta. 

FFiiC Tb1» ia the “ CbililKfl.> Snag* fomllW in .AlOmr t™»- 

iMnn (170 Ckimat Parmi itS). 

"S™ iialE S7- 

fEommerciol ft e oi milicQ (SKsnglMi, lOSi) (cqIii>' no li-lai iJUA-gii 
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piiLlems whic^b ultimatt'ly became knowri iis iz^u-tiao. But what¬ 
ever the aignificBTice of the W u songs iis a precetleiit, it appears 
that long short verse had virtually ceased to written by the 
l>cginniiig of the eighth century''—or at ]eajal+ that if it was being 
produced in any quantity prior to Li Pu s noti-musical 
experiments* it was regarded as suhliterature and was not being 
preseiA^ed^ 

There seem tn have been two reasonM for this, one musical and 
the oilier literary. The inct^ased importation of foreign musk 
under the cosmopolitan SuUTang dynasties submerged or grealiy 
altered the songs of South China. (In the literary side, the pres¬ 
tige of regulated verse i as finally codified in the 

early eighth century, overdiadowed LhaL of aU other types of 
poelo^ 

The importatJoa of music from Central Aria* ICoreaT and other 
non-Chinese areas had been going on ever since the Han dynasty, 
hut particularly since the alien incursions of the fourth century, 
Suldkrs picked up foreign melodies while garrisoning the fron¬ 
tiers or campaigning hey on H them. Foreigners occupied Chinese 
territories whose native inhabitants took over the music of their 
conquerors. The Southern dynasties carrici:! on intermittent com¬ 
merce with the conquered N'orlhem and Western regions* and 
the traders also brought home oew types of music. Buddhist 
mksionaries and pilgriuis brought religious and secular melodies 
from Central Asia and India/® 

It would be ra^ih to assume that the Chinese promptly dropped 
their ” ownmusk “ entirely and adopted intact every foreign 

” A BiDliMe cvnabiEiJilkiD of UkP mOiLary Bud idigunu fartmi wM Uie ouraiKiLutf 
nppdiEwii i^iiiil Kurluk (a ^iured Aryan kim^dntn in th« TnrEni buici) 

juvmiil 3H? by Lc Kauig S ;il6 EnflrlTiird foiinilcr n-F Lalw ” LiMlg 

KitilCfkHnllt whd hrouiuhl lo Cbbiii baUi tlLc fiHUdUs RudiJhii^t InknubtOT KiunA-' 
njivE 4ii]d a Knchin HTluEtini^ 0( iliiO imnved frnni CkinE <vutwird- 

Pm ” Cb'rfi-wTiiig p^o-ebt^ yikb ** ■(rf. umlcT iti nniHE 

“ Ch'i't* «II SjIIiIiie 4SS]ia h^mut ^ victory by Li ^ill'Cnin 

fwrkJ by tia urnita to Uke limiti cif bin fiir-Rimg^ iflef be 

mounted tbe tJanine u ihf fcWhd rmpefOr oF tbc tender the Bui *JhI 'T'Enff. 

ettv 07 ¥ BOd relkgiDlu pU^^rinui from Jmpma took back to thdr cottnlfy mrBfMr HI 
otdcT fetid taffrer ityln. Tte mle jwffviyiil of tlie clmonitfl *f ffenfC today (■ 

bcliffevd to bfe tfelHld m Hatue of the etiurt mtuie (if Japim. 

** Tbit H, Tbai wife eonaidend lo be their own muii? fet Uhc tUiM- 
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Itinc they heard. Undoubtedly they modified the strange raelodies 
to some extent, to suit their habitual ways at sluging anti play¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the exoticism of the new' music formed 
perhaps its strongest appeal. The Chinese certainly made some 
changes in their traditional scales and musicfll devices when 
they adopted foreign instruments like the p'l-pti MS, and altered 
many of their older tunes accorditigiy.“ 

Bv the time the empire was reunited under the Sul dynasty, 
foreign tjTjes of music were dominant among virtually all classes 
of society, and it is said there were few who still appreciated ihc 
older ‘'native" styles.” Of the ten classes nf music offidally 
designated by T'ang Emperor T'ai’lsung all but two, yeii»yii£'/i 
and ch'inffshang yiieh Mi® |, w'cre of foreign origin." 

The " songs in the \Vu dialect ” were part of the Ch'ing-nhaiig 
yueh clasa," According to the Tung-tien S. this whole class of 

"A perlomiH' oq llw whict had ftoJjf fmir itrinfa, enutd dul (Jiiy all the 

I DUD dc^ued IIm (Jilar cS'm or «l least fuuli) Pot |ilar lliem 

llie mmv 

** TJai* ]aas ™itiniird tn U fl Btaudiud inhjKt For rcwpliunt tren writna 
lUnply ddriviiElfiLt^l UvsiT dpti] fptidnppv- fnr -rtnlnEJiUy pupnlar IrUHrtih iwh M I'd 
C ba-i fcf. op. ciL 105: **Aivcji!iiI roiflodifis— wmJi md Not 

bg to prsent mra'i ImU.”) -ft Mi 

"The olkm yriri Tien-diu >«<*. Ks^li 

fUfA, dt'iii-tf'it An-kim Kao-ch*«».g 

(ffia yufA. uid K^imp-kLio ifw* tScn’m. op. «7) a nES tbc Tuttnai 

of Oon^hiocH Lerritortd iltfvEjrfiiiiiK frenn ICorafl kTom tlie Tmibj ImeIii ^dim. 

doM lliit refef iH tbr IcITilwy of tJtd s4*!c of Ym, but mcMi "f™! 
Eiauwrr muMC foi eotcrtaiauKiil. In cotiLtwI to ihc oldi^ formnlp eoreinoiiyi raoM— 
—oJ Mimic FyncibnA.) RTuaii* -of fewTiRn nn^ wms m ^ ^ Muria 

oJ ih^ OOnUrriihCifiir^^ (SoytlicniJ ChfiO &|1 wi** (NitfUwnJ Cliou M 
tfTclTtd itfiliji unckx tbeif aac'crasof fbe Syi t,*** L. C. GcwMMUCIIa Fof*!igii 

^fu-ie ot the CfHiriL or &ui Uffo-tL" JdOS ™ ^lAU\Mhr4 

Qi]d(?F the firm T’aur ^toperor*. (C*i>liung ^p^tSed hiilc tfpa (pn ) of iiiu«^ 
bNtBfl! on Tb-UUMj; clEnilpf-ttid oiw Bftd Added SW*.. oo# of he 

alleii yro-pufh |ra. Suitiei hcurever ibinki iKil ■JJ tj*!*! CQutd be cM^lcd gcii-sfurk 

f" S |) in lisc genrmS MtnJ*. ^ ^ 

SAIftfl u 4 |:iig.fi dsipi entry mi “ Ch'ilMr’*t*iL|r-cb'ii Lr^U'ti” WtllBlI 

SfitR Cl Also tbi oK'Ibn to entitled in FfSC. fljmpriiHig ckimn +4-51. ol wEii^h 
tile "^Wo-sbeiiR ch^l3-t*'u otmpy 4+-W Aod port at 47. TIhc 

olhjH' fubdivkkmt ntc lliMih'lj-ko ^ ** Yfieh-claieb rbe yAitR-liia kn 

“CliianR-Mrt nuns" tTlfi J'F, "Li™* y.-to' “J 

*” ShiDg-yOn yOeh" 
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soDgs, music and words (dike, had fallen into utter desuetude by 
the middle of the eighth century. In the section on musk^" 
it is stated that ftom the Ch'ang-on period (701, at the 
dose of the reign of the Empress Wu) the old tunes were no 
longer esteemed at court, and musicians neglected them. Only 
eight tunes are listed as being playable at that litnc, and it is 
said that so many of the words had been corrupted or forgotten 
that the songs now bore scant resemblance to the old u mahs. 
Someone suggested that Southerners should be encouraged to 
practice and IranBmil their old songs, bu£ apparently little t^anie 
of the proposal. In the K'ai-yuan period (718-7-11) a 

Northerner called Li Lnng-lzu 4^61'claimed to hov^c studied 
the old songs with a Southern master. According to Tung tun, 
after the death of Li both the instrumental and vocal parts of the 
Ctt'ing-giifh (or Ch’ingshaiuf yiieh) were wholly neglected, 

Tu Vu ttW, who compiled the rung-riVii. died less tiian eighty 
years after the K'ai-yuon period, and there is no reason to dis- 
credit his information. It may be that it reflects primarily the 
musical scene at the capital—which was now in the Northwest 
at Gh'ang-an, far removed from the seats of the Six Dynasties— 
and that while the Wu songs may have passed out of fashion at 
court and among the haut monde, provincial Southerners may 
have continued to sing them. It is at least conceivable that 
popular songs with some irregular line-lengths continued (though 
no doubt w'ith changes of style and convention) in an unbroken 
stream in the South until the ti'a itself emerged as 
ckii in the ninth century.*® 

" rirtj lies (Cbc-chiMiig Etin-diU nlitiui ot laKhm 4 , (iff 

7).St>Sa. 

“ Of Itw aumwom pnpiil*r hajj 4 iib «tttl dbililm’i *eni* rmorfed in lir “ Wu-luina 
dlih ** 3Efr»te ^ moit ^ m evm qiuitrujii er i?0Upkii; Imt A fc* 

uv quite MftymEtnmJ, FUflf u tbs iD^iiwing (tj.lOb) njd to hmvt c-urroit ill 
Ibe TSa-pM pwifld 

mm 

^Ui-arasieK 
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It LS certiun, however, that the old \\a Bon^fa had ceased to be 
sung at Court and had censed to be imitnled by literan' poeU. 
We may assume then that the long‘ahort verse which often char- 
Bctcriated them did nut scr\T as model for the lyrics sung to the 
foreign-style tunes In the lirsl two centuries of the T‘ang. These 
tunes multiplied both hy further importstion and by ndapLntion 
or imitation in the Chinese musical profession, above all, in the 
imperial music-factory, the chiao-fanr} 

Although many real foreign tunes were current, the foreign 
words to them, of course, were not. Many tunes must have be¬ 
come popular in purely instrumental form. But just os any 
popular instrumental piece of music, if singable, is likely to havn 
words written In it—either more or less spontaneously among 
the people, or by professional purv'cyors of entertainment ift'n- 
fondi'n la?comes " Deiir Land of Home," Ravcl’b Pavane “ The 
Lamp is Low")—these tunes acquired Chinese words- Often 


Ply ffw^Jkw fly 
Vp to ibe ikr-" 

The Giri in the Sky Iwi ffpraH hex while niff, 

Oa il ire a thmiNiud cBih- 

Jiviag ta wdl it the remote of iht Him may \mvo 

birtucnred Ll Fa Juid Po CliU-i in Ihe VBnifkstJoo of (b«r nty-old-riyle Wli tmeira, 
Li I'a for Iniluire mm!o lolling use of in ocauictnjJ hii«-»ahi Ime. Tlwie lil^ 
eiperimFnli, liowevtr. wm tiol writteti lo «nr Itoom tuoas, uid Uw» ii Oo tinlenEC 
thfcl Btiy them were itt lo muiic. ^ _ 

“ TliLi nfiice. loinrthing like tb* Hin ™ esteUub"! tf Hjum-UiW* in 

714 for Uh wltecUiM end presemlimi of l««» »Otl djui« mupHO bolh rnrmnl md 
popnkr ** weU u for tie ctHitptHili™ end pctftmnMn™ of now mwie For vonOii* 
orceeMme It i. UOl la be «nfuB«l wilt bi. privele 'tbelrr." ibe f.muo. 
Gerdm SJM). Uw'S*' pirrtlPtUJr nude o* of the rWfoe^ 

in«=r»I .fid pouihly of iU peuonud. Wilh ™rio«S mj^,l5a,lio» of fltfiOUon 

ti. Dffles- luted under U« nWHe of ehiiio-JiUB down Cb ciff. For iU 

UtiDO nndrr tllo Ting «e tie “Vo-'kaM chih “ "f ^ *i*+*S! 

r'oer tkui for wteroting niiuk»l end MjeodloUl put^ ue C4wa-^i*fl eA- K™® 
M} The inthijr of the lattef. Ta'lrt Unen^h eft rnTTlX* AppiraiUy 
ll™f Heuen-letinge mgo («r Ho Shih, «t. I«. b«l • aF »me lbr« 
hutidltd Itao lltle. .ppnided to the book roeUlll. lui™ of Ume* tl^hne ^rlrf 
to hove origineted ™n,idEr.bly lelti, .uob U "IVuig CiunS-DeO («e note 7S) 
«Ml -p-a^. m«h- («« below. P- W). Ellber the li*t wu oat prl aJ tie Ofipn.1 
l«l or it tlootoifti Uter iotorpotilknu. Dt He ibewJo™. » ui of letter 

With WAifq ICuo-wfl £{ii4i {ofix Ifl-aih meinliiiii tbit t!iii tlit 

hm ia*ed tD previ Out moJi-uiiNuch k tmic ejfiited in the ftrtl hmlF fli tie risfath 
MOtary. 
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they acquireil nut one set of words but several (as FUctiMANl- 
NOV *5 C-mitior piano concerto becomes in one version “ Full Moon 
and Empty Amua " in jinplbcr Anti Still the VqIbu Flows/^ and 
ns Londonderry Air becomes " Diiiiny Bay " and "Would 
God r Were the Tender Apple Bbsjsani . 

Since the metrica nnd musicsil phrasing of these new tones 
were different from those of Imditional Chinese music, one might 
expect that the words now written to them would not be bound 
by standard Chinese pracLice in the composition of litemiy' ver^ 
at the time^ which (vos concentrated on strictly regulnted fonns. 
The f:it I is, nevertheless, that the survi’^ing Chinese tests asso¬ 
ciated with these tunes in the first two centuries of the Tang eni 
are nil s3“iiunetricah ^rnd nearly all ** regulated/^ forms* They are 
invariably four-line stanzas—of six, oftener five, and mnat often 
seven-word lines, BometiTTies written for a specific tune but in 
many cases hoirowed from the works of well-known poeia^'^ 
Occasionally part of a ku-shih 'iiW w'aii used, but more commonly 
half of iin eight-line lil-shih was adapted. Most popular of all was 
the chiieh-chu and the jiortLons of other poems selected 

were so similar to the self-sufficient cfnleh-^hu that it will be 
practical here to refer to all such quatrains as ehwh-<ifiu. 

For a short, simple lime a single ckueh-chu would suffic^e. For 
longer compositions {ta-chYi iAjtll ) which fell mto sectioiLS with 
contrasting tempi or rhythms, sequencer of these four-line stan^ 
w^ere sung, separated by in^ti-umental interlude3.*“ 

‘"ScmrMi f&p. di. 4C7-MJ iriwilLfim n aumber of liicw. ITie TiiXiHii U> Kai-b 
fEQg^ WETS tboac of Wahu Cb'aue-Ung'i Be^en^wDid cAiirA-^Aii “ Ktiti yiian ' 

bcfiniLiiiijt ^ m TEe wardi to K'ym-liin tfU " 

tfar Snl hflir of WA5^^3 Wh'i Bvr-wpofd ju-MiE cnliUcd “ Cb^i-wing kwa 

pieko'eJl ** to " JunjI liun " . 

kjit hdf of hU " Ktimn Ueb ^ nil- The first of ** Lu-cEqu ko ” 

TTo iba lii«L h^at of Wnma XVeS'i fAfluoui fivt-wnrii ” Cttoig-nKn 

wTnRn ” ^ lif E with thc' chAntfc of Ollc wopd , TIlc Ihlftf itiUiEii of fa-cVU 

UtiljBpd the bnt Imu linei ol a Arti-j4kA h^ Kao SELh Am beiannmFt 

i with o few wenk cfattnjipd. (’WbE« Ead Shlh wrote ^S @ tke worik 

of ihc art rt^rcM JU ^ obviomfy a tramfomution wroiLgill 

the EKT niihEF thjHn |lm 

^*Thc wcH^ to Ihedo io-^A'u niii.j^ bt EliitniitHl in t'FSC Tfi, or til CA'rt-itftj? 
rt'o-jo'ii 40. 

releffttKl ihi ro-dt'd to iu \msi ciiSon, prtHiMbiy Imiuwi wtir« out 
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Evcq extemponuicitus song-words, improvised on tlie spot for 
some occasion, were composed in regular qnolrnins. Pen-xhih shih 
” gives an anecdote of the court of Chung-tsung * 1 '!^ 
around the year 708 , when at a least the Emperor's guests in tum 
«ang verses to the tune "Hui-po yiiehThose nf Li 
Ching-po nml Shen Qi'Qan-ch'i are given, and 

both are in four six-word lines" 

Also in four six-word lines are the six surviving stamas of 
“ Wu-ma t!!‘u,** |, which CnAiiG Yiieh wrote for a sort 

of ballet of horses performed nt a celebration of the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsuag's birthday.** This song-sequence sen'es the function 

iiaMi as TDodeb Ky later fi*« wrttei, SJoWrver, mnny uf Uieir lillee. sUgliUy altenH 
"LUitaMimj ling " I I ^ bislt*.d o( ‘ liing-eho# ko'"). were usrd for later 
TLe forrign origio erf tie lueea ■ ofi™ hiBlMl in itieir UlJes; many 
bear Ih* namte i)f th* northwialrtn diitricl# pf nM(iiFi,p| China. iKraugh which Ih™ 
□Dn-Chinor btnutnrfi ki¬ 
ln Olc the qUiiWEU m 5n iffta™ ^ 

drviijQiij oF Ihn Uw firtt fiiDup a th^^ Jto fnllawpd by * Bfrrtirti aiAhed 

jv-fo ASff W p'ni-pin uxnrilitiir to ]U IrfitftH arid Impo (S™m, op- 

4«8K Bolh Kven-word Mill (jiyitrMiiii aitea fljspw in » 

Accordictir lo StMJU «I1 e<B™^Uill» pattern WW molt ar Ie9h cEAiiti&rd for * 

IniKl^ tBHcA'fi: iIib Ao b fiTe ud m ii*, ol the l»t w« 

the rh"* ^ - a j 

Chi arms) here jpubcra Kiecdulci pnrpottroff to Ux 

clrraoifLuiw of Lfae Wtktbjff of vrn^mm pwfttiK The rtorai mx^ raeged tniilrr meJi 
ruEe^kt. ^ whbb Ihe L«t, Sutire (iftflj). bdoffei Ihe Mliii-jw yi^ mcidBut 
(rrr^, fiV 0, ^ , 

«3os™ fop. ai. 4fi4-0S? snflBatH Uiit ibe tnw old rahjrtl ^ 

yijeh " {Bbaul the pleasure* ol snig wu) danCrJ a« tclalad I* tl>* *iitli™tiwy Ebi> 
nhU 4 i ch-a" iSS'h 7 lgS!l and “Iluan fai yflA" “f‘tnivine 1 ^ 

v Wjwo Pan £0* INntilvWB Chou) and Le Ch'iuiie (Cit'ui) irepwOrdy 

are not In four but lia linre ol lia «nnU ewh, The g«re«a ^ Cbimg-^** 
atifl foDowad the trailitinsi nl sia-wnrd linre. but al the sama liiB^ in Wliff on y nur 
nwli Unre, ttcy alMi r<illi3wed tht gnrwing trend toward ihe H 

nolmg that Sscr ai'Dan-ch*! was me ot th* p«t* credilrd with aapliril nfldi&aUo" 
of the pmcEicei of the lv-*hih. 

'■c*aay tC««Ai tSPTK ed.t eikah. Twn nf th. *t^— 

«e ipvea bi Tt^n-fu I lifcb, whe« m illtfwJlieloiy Qirte descHba the 
rrrpEH-tcd in Uia trealkKi oti flesremnny Mdi oti rn™* (P ibe T*n f htotorws. ^ 
perfomiMiK |i imid Id tuve been m ytmAy ^k. The «J-pr dW hoStl h rrlK^rled ^ 
liave eoiu^Eefi of 00 l» tlan ** t&ii hundfHl hwei * Hw bone* were 
in rkb emhmldww with gdl- pnd jwled bfliterin ib^y liHed iJutir JiMva, t««ed 
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of the ts u as well ss using the character iii its title, since patently 
it was written for use with specific music, to which the hofaes 
were trained. One is not surprised that the words follow an even 
rfij-thmic pattern, for the musk must have done so too, even 
though the horses doubtless were more agile and adaptaijle than 
tJie elephants which had so much trouble with Steavinsky's music 
for the Rmglmg Brothers. In any event the regularily of the 
literarj' form was in accord with jwjelic fa-shion. 11siiaii'l sting’s 
reign was in the heyday of the chiifh-cfiu, when major poets like 
Wang Ch*ang-ljng Wang Wei iid,** and Li Po ^ 

fl *' were turning out by the score quatrains esteemed not by 
posterity alone, but as popular iu their own day as the lyrics of 
Cole PoBTER nnd Oscar HA^T^TFJISTEIN in ours. 

tbcLT hjcwi^H mtvr\ iJicLr IiUbi eq Kitur tEf ihc miuicF wkich wmt on ihltiOlEli 

srvftd ilniiMi ehonisu. Soinu of them ttlin«vd AH pUlfunni nipportcd liy m UiHe-mED. 
(.Tbcflc feaLi are only iinpreasive compfired to thot«: of bone 

which in the Jiitc cfflatuTT dHnccd im Ibc hwr nf St, Piul'i- Hamu' hcirfc 

CLJ4j|tl hIao ajd ftjid luhtrurl, ind couJiJ idl tPtitdb ffom mtwkim/' iot whidl 
itcccwiipliahinEnLE BaMU rwihty IMpIc il lo Iktnio where the Pope iMndcmned il to hs 
hi A wihdi.) ^ 

Waho \Vd"j aevcn-wnTd cAflfil-cM ^Snng Yitin-crh ettlh. Afl'thsiSTU _ 

lo a frictid iwito RMtVK uti a mUAiOtl lo CeotraJ Aiw. bccazne M 
popnSur AA A u clnAied Ai A in mmy coEteciionj luidrr lh« 

title \Veii-£h"eiLff ck'O k aalI Tt'^v-p'u inciludEs il u a 

** YAELjig'-kllAD Eih'li'' Under tbii ind limilDr tiUn (e. |t- ” ^EUipg-kliHO utJi- 

tjEh" I I ^$)i And frith vaHoeui nddlLion^ and reprELlkitlih it Ikaa heen used fnf 
over 1 lliEHuand yenn u a of FArrwell, L^lrr pticli C4inorpha«ed ■! ntlo a 

Vnu^'kiifui yinI ?|, Ti^u-p'i* IfiiSL)* Jh^ limAi pattern 
%Sa^ WeiA poERi jinrJ later flUrr-tly iktijdctcd Oti it (induduig two by So 
9hih) ■ diicusEed in ri'ir-p'u, nnd at ^rejilef kni^lh by Miini Ttiijii^ St jjf ^ 

r^iang-H^nra (tnaalAtlnni of tame of MouEe IcclUR* by 

CuAXa M’mff'ta'ta Shanghai: CrnmneirLaJ Pnaik IWat) ST-40. Atmrdmg lo 

fa'M-p'M. Cfl'ES Kuan me. (3040^1100) ^Tote HjaI in hia litnc ” VVei-ch'eng th'd “ 
wjii iimg to the lunr of ” Bibo Ch’b ^btib "" (a™ p. l«d>, lii'hich CAiaa-fnnp 
idraLlSeii as the name ^4 ^ Ch'in WAnj( iw^hra ydeh im tifitk 

A tradilkin orLMnalmji in SuiLft limEf StruLOP, op. eii!- 47^1 q aolinf ITigiaaf^ 
jihan peA-fn by Ibf Sung Bnd^Uiiiit writrr ^^ea-yluf^ Lit' 

Vun-hiiaa^ ofi. rvf. l^, oiling T^nitp-ckUt and qimlHiDcd in Ming CSqxun 

quoin Uf YbiE-lb Chuang-y£^ modtr Ll Fo ihe 

oHufidAUir of the long-ejid^Hhorl £e'ii. TM'vn-ch'i^^ eA-i '{|t liltj one of Ihe Eidy ft'a 
All iholnitka, form-rriy thought to bave been put Ingethcr aboul tLo inlilr time aa 
^ftad-cAien fAt, hnl prcihahty of Sung dale (■« Snmrxi- SekkA 
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The Tanj; poei>( heard their worcia bcinp sung not only at 
court but io the wine aLops and brothck: in the provinces as well 
as in gay Ch'ang-an. An anecdote in CViM chi illu- 

fitrates this proinpt mating of poetry and song. Wanb Ch ang* 
ling, Kao Shib ifli®, and Wano CWh-lman were having 

supper in a pleasure-house when a group of actors from the 
Emperor’s theater arrived for a banquet, followed Ijy sing-song 
girls. AVhea the music started the three poets agreed among 
themsclveR to dctemdnc their relative merits by the number of 
their poems they would hear sung at the party. By and by an 
actor song a chheh^M of Wang Ch*onB.ling s, and another sang 
one by Kao Shih. “ These vulgar odors/' soid Wang Chih-hunn, 
“what do Ihey know? It's their nature to prefer the fiimiliar lu 
tlic exquisite. But I'm sure ihaL when it comes the turn of the 
singing-girls, the most beautiful will sing one of my songs." And 
m siiG did. 


iMttfl" “ lTilir6, June, 

\m *nribm«J (t'« lo Li Pa. .nd OS's™ r«Bfl W” ^>>1 

«>l)«Lbci. invade u r^ d Ihr tin* “ Cb'iiiBliTiiff ti-d" W abool t .sa 
wEkh. Ilfcorriins ta Umditinn, nffmtUHi lie lidr olid M 
rmm WKirt. Tb«« ore to ti*v6 bni> Improioirf to m 1*o 

modes, Jitid itnjghtn’oy mnig tiy Quo fmnnui vocadiil Ll 

pl.yrd the lone «. * Jmk W the m»dl«oed .W 

th« ore Ihr osly one. *tlkh -p|«- h. ll* 

hU .Jrtth, luid they ore three ^DiU rrfutar "* i>*«l >*“1 

write-D d. . 0.1 rz'. p'd my*i *1“ of . 1 . 

ta-ci'o 5 «ll..n. They errUhiljr ■** "“I w «« U« 'tik, nllft- 

Id Ll Td « the imlhalndw Th« .re infi™ ^ttero.. loo. n-n 

^Ih ^h'iog-p m« tieo"), “Lien lS elilh," *^11^. -n*l ® 

Ifk. A ^perimeft of em;h of there, emrepl the IdaU .pp**™ ■" 

at L( po. However. Lie (op, dt. 1«K SrtTOT <op «*- *f- "id Hi. toy. 
«i. 11 .ddue* vnriirti. evidimre thet lli«o .Uriholk.li» .» W«- IJ 
oet h.ve wriUeii » poem for the time nnui." wh«i e™™. t « 

mhldfe of the .latb eeotmy. loop eJler hU doth (re. p 1»L Ar “ 
of the “ Pa-.. ™.ii" P.lfihule.1 to Ll To h r.-im-e*'.™ » ‘hr wed-Li.^^ Kid* 

h. preire of ChieoB-nre. by tVe. Chu-nj t 'h" rrenl into ^ tenth eedlory. 

Ll Po did (mUed write wh.l he ™lle.3 JfJ** f“ i" ’™ 
irrepilar PiikOu, bill three dele literiry eipefimenU. not KmiP td 1“'“* _ i.i m 
•*nib. .eroonl df brief .nd often Intrediile ilrndenlj. bj.' Hei™ tune-Jo , 

(Jl, MOl. e,.pe«r. in revrfJ reJIrethmr Indedin* 7>.J 
the .Igry referred Ui, Cf. fnlio 3*w It 1. relidd by John C. “ 

Scoon of T'ui* Poetry.“ Tien Hiin .tfenfUy 7 4 laonph.i, IWS) SW-o 
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Chi i chi in r^Hiuntiup Lhe ^oty r^ktsi to these song-wordA usi 
tz*u and The E»oem 5 * are nil qnite rej^lar cbueh-thil, as 

ate virtually all eTctant song-word^i of that time, remarked 
earlier, nu distinction to form was then thought of between 
»hi}i and tz'u. the latter terra designating not a lilcrnrj' geofe but 
simply the function of the poem as song-words. Even uiany hi- 
skih cxmld be sung, and apparently all ckiich-chu. 

Now since all T*ang regulaterl verse maintained a eoasilimt 
rhytlim la lines of equal lengthy a reader who had never seen 
any coniment on Lhe mu-Hic of the time would suppose that the 
tunes to which such versie was sung would be likewise four-square 
in its perlodsp like the sjunmeliical music of eighteen I h-eenlury 
Europe. But unless Chinese musiriiius hud transformeti the 
Central Asian and other foreign elements beyond recognition, and 
had as well completely renoutn-ed the tradition of rhapsodical 
irregularity in earlier Chinese music, such as that of the Songs of 
Wu, such eannol have been the case- 

It might be conjectured then that chiieh-chu were set only to 
lhe portion or portions of a musical composition which did happen 
to l>e mclodJcally s^>' 7 nrnetrlcal, in other words where the poem 
happened to fit the music, leading perhaps the inlroductiou^ one 
or more interludes, and finale to the instruments alone-^ In the 
cjise of the fa-cAlu we know' there were such purely instrumentaj 
sections. But this docs not fully explain the manner in which 
poems were applied to musk, for there is ample cvidenc?e that 
the words wtit adapted and supplemented in various ways. 

Even in the most symnieLrical vocal music of Lhe West w-c do 
not expect an unvarying w'ord-to-note, or even syllable^to-note, 
correspondence of test to musk. A single syllable may take the 
shape of a melodic turn or phrase (by w^hat in musical Lertninology 
k cnllefl melisnia), or may be held by the voice on a single note 
ivhile the instruments execute melodic or harmonic progre^ions. 
Or the voice may be given a Albert or long rest ** while the instni- 
ments [ilay on. Often a line of verse is made to conform to the 
length of the melodic line by repetition of a w^ord or phrase once 
or several times, or by the use of such interjections asoh+" a!i+"^ 
*"ohimc/" “helax,” And hoiv often, when the singer has had no 
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actual words to smj?, has he filled id with “ tni-la-la, 
noiinv,” or more recently “ vo-do-de-o-do,” 

There is reason to believe that Tang singers made use of most 
or all of these de^-ices, as the peHormers in the Chinese " ol>cra 
ha™ certainly done down to the present day " Aceordmg to the 
most commonly held theory, the expedient of interpolateii words 
or sounds was the major factor in the evolution of Tang aoog- 
words from ckveh-chii to ch‘ang'tuan cAu. 

Chinese writers from Sung to Ch^ing have us^ vanous terms 
in referring to these interpoktiouB: fio-ffAcnp , Aju*sfiei»p 
® \, /on-aAcnp S \, sart-fkeng ® \. It is dcbntahle whether any 
clear-cut distinctions should be or can Iw made tween c- 
terms as to the type or function of the interpolations meant— 
e.g., emotional mterjectiona, meaningless vocabzations reframs 
by the singer, chorus with hand-dapping by the orchestra m the 
audience. Further on in this study they wdl lie " f^ 
indi-scriminatcly os “ expletives in the follow-mg quotations, the 
Chinese terms iirc iiimply transliterated. H,,, 

WriliiiB on the reintta ot po«ry to mo™ 
voBotile mitrotiomcr end mollicni.tHMM hraN «« l"»“- 
1QP4)** stated; 

. . . Ai^ide rmin the (#> lhr« w«e 

text tSll . Wh^ a I & 

sud the lihe were nil fro-ifcwjl* Tbr «■* W I iB" 

nectine pssjoi-es?) in the nnmc of directly tu minar. ThU fomi k 

(ii Tm# timra, people flMl '* hut menv fnllwed 

iiiid m have beean with Wime i® ^ - 

it in the Chen-ylkn tbmugh Yiiiin ha JCfU 

lIuTzu Aim (cB. 1147) wrote: 

Early Tiof song*wank were tnoslly five-wgid ihik or eeven-iieinl jAiA, 

■"'The nan-cA'a or ** SoaUimi d™i“’‘ 

{Skin* aakueri deijS laiO)- Aon (W* of- n 1®^) i* “I* 

fmtiicniy nr - Wpkg -Dnk“ « -etimemitJ ™d. TO=TJ 

Y4I«i ii3il hUr dfjiioft 9«« _jv -i-k 

‘■cr tb F-Cua (Jkt, S, O'. I« I* *- 

“ AD Wasc Yii'i »hih ind ^ B 

tb quite reffulMT fortn^- 
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lie 

ihere were no IfmE-And-fthort vwws. Fram Itie Middle [TjMigJ period ** cm into 
the Five Dyniflie#^ they -evolved Into thu, latitl] in otjx own iime 

tliii furm if practiced generally, [Of th^ older ta'u complete wUli wordj micl 
rnoAic?] ^tiU extant, tlie |wn pEcteg " Itli che-Lu ^ i^SQ luid “ Hsiso Ch'ni 
wang'' dfe aimply eslh elghLline Mh and a oeven-wnrd rAt^rA-eAii- 

jAiA [respertively]. Jni chii^ko ” gLlll may be eaflJy sung iu acfnrdanee with 
the wordi. Li the ease of H^ioo Ch'm wangIt U necessary to mlir In 
in order to wng 

C'Hf Hs! ifeH (1130-1 e^pbcitly stated the theory that the 
ww of such extra-texLuat sounds or words crystallised into ir¬ 
regular verse forms. “ The old t/iiek-fu were simply skill,"' he is 
reported os sayiitjr. “ into which a Dundier of iem-sheng were In¬ 
serted. Later, people hesitnted to omit these expleti^'es, so for 
each one they inserted an actual chameter, producing tong-and- 
short verse. Thus the songs (lUt) of today ”” 

The prestige of any ohsen^ation of Cut: J].sra may ha\T influ¬ 
enced later writers on the subject; at any rate, the theory has the 
appeal of any neat categorical explanation. .4nd it fits well with 
a term used since Southern Sung times ns a synonym for the 
«; ghih-yii implies that the form was an extension or 

outgrowth of the shift ** 

Ck'iian Tang skih (1703), adapting Chu Hsi’s ex¬ 

planation in a note at the heginning of the appended tz'ii section,'^ 


“ » SflinJIy into faur [Modi u jitimdBrdtvcd fcfter 

Tit'* jgHt ronj fSit p'bi-Aw (Mlngjr Ejirly i,^} T«ljr. Pom 018 

to lliF icccfAiuq of H]iliut.tsiinE in 71» <> toUd oF US yeiiri); Dcveln^ or 
FuU <®J Tujji, 713 to 7fl8, BhorOjr after the (Until of Ll Po (.SS yean): 
MiHdrc (tp )■ Tuf, 7SB to B9S, a diiaen ^euira iJtEr the (Uolh of llaN YU uid m 
(Ufd* he/of, Ih.1 of Pn Chfi-i (70 jomh *nd Lit* (0ft) Tans. Bss to ilw fkll 
^ t (jyi^ty m W7 (71 ;eus]. Thoe WHiEFn-itTU (UtotliJiiiR rttnjswlv* 

rapn-pentHlB. Sc« pnJtsiprt 4]I9. 

S0EiSEll6Ss fin rt'o-ft™ sa 

jh. 

‘■CAo liu viJ*,- (ISTOBd.) Itu.Ba. 

"A* ta the litJia of Ihfi utholne^ir jAU.fi7 d«t* tdrlfth 

^EbU of CUntEnU of Wtfit™*. Wung ^ku 

f- IWSJ for iiURicnHit Uler I*'® calhiTtieiu OitiUEd—iAtA-]tS. 

O yam rang Aik, A,» 4, f/* B. S4t. E.th« thus «fEmi,« bock Ui SacN K'uji, 
tmiEih^v * cUaiEf mdkjilkin of pnewl; iifial tliE sditon idewU by Ao-iAmr li Jtiven 
in k book finiihsii t(veDLy.Mx Ck'Ham rang mAA. Wak Shui 
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revertii the tenn ho-»}ieng: TaDg at first used such 

xhiii [forms] as and which were suhr by 

mixing in When for these expletivcij actual cliiiracters 

were written, lengthening and shortening the lines conforming to 
tlie rhythm of the tune, this was " filling in lz\t* ** 

Otlier Ch'ing winters have said more or less the same thing. 
Fang Ch'eng-p"ei (eHrly nineteenth century) differs only 

in that he uses n difTerent term far the expletives: 

In Tang times people sang far the maflt pnrt five- and fic^en-wnirl: 
e4a, wlakh cuuld be set ta music oaly by tumitg in Thh ^as a 

■poDtsnTOUs ncpedienl- la Ihe course of time tb™ esrpkdvcji weiTc mofdicd 
(^ , being reali^Etd fdth one or more chnraetcr^ H.hEi thereby bringing nbout 
long-and-ihort venae, . . . Thin it was the fe'w whirh relieved the cibrnuaLion 
nf the mDctem style ” und carricil cui the evolutkin of the 

As indicated earlier, no ^ ery determined attempt will be made 
here to eslabtish hard and fast distinctions l>etw^een the 
Compounds which appear in the foregoing quotationSp but tenta¬ 
tive distjnriions may be suggested. IhH-sbeng would seem to 
indicate sounds with nut meaning, or at least without relevance 
to the sense of the song.^ Aoki [op, eit. 6S) equates Cliu Hsi's 

tPrrfiffl;. JDS7). In m reproduevd HrrrTml "Qu- 

diLh^ In italic, cuch leveti-wcmi Ime is divided ta. w(lb Ihc phrMc 

cAu-cAiA ki jumdlrfif cliBmcterT afl« tbe femrih word, nad niniilnirty «u-#f A 5i 
ibe M!^cnU]. Was Sbu tuptimcpts; "The rAa-rAiA wid irii-fTA used m Hirnlfr wilh 
wfeiThp daring the litv^nffn the crvwd /oAini tn f 
the fAir-«Aa and luVH-iAno in 'Ts'ai-liaii cb'5* 

Far “Ts'il-Eien vbEi" or “ tm ” ■« p. IfS. 

” CAm-l'i = and cAwA-clAy, 

** S SiJ® Ifrmn^Han ^i^ans-rAu ^ [Q £ 

S* 311 l-lnb- 

■■ Wn HcngHcLuD OT?!-?} in tiia iini-riuKiAb ia u-Sva 

( Ti'm-Am it MBp-ptra} 1 JSb-da, cwnunaab aa Hi' TjHi'a larm Atu-tAmpr ” Thf*: sit 
YHifk-iu ipcaka of Ail tAc muiirunj^ aini wnpira' cAVn-bw 

. . They i pDftvanianca to tht atnaM-. u b the yiirA-fu flliT wtirdili 
" fchhu-bai * H *. - As s penrml fula seven-wntd cAiliA-fAi wr-rr slwnyj huHllTd 

thb •a‘by,*^ Th^ he* fei-liu^ini Mciin Jn Iho stiiitijnima? (FiaofJ bo lau*^ 

ff tcf. E:uniAjA If Him [SFPY ed-l 3.i3sJ b whkh ranlcirt it la Tliib- 

InUigibJr: W'^mjct'w ilWnijatiOti UW CABirnt FflfPi* Sij otaib it 

CA'ni^inf (halp^ng wtir-iis or nniamrti-E-Ill wnsda) la a bnn saaocbL^d wLtb the lalef 
drattialia (partjcniarly Lhc ^ rslber ih-on afiLh Iht rsUr and 
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jan-sheng with them. Both he and Suzrxi (op, dt, 477) think 
bct-jtheng as lined in Ch^iJiun I'^ang ^hib refers specifically to re¬ 
frains (using real word^, not vcicalizaiions like ''f-a- 7 ia" 

Sfi) in which the instnunentaJists, or possibly the audience, joined. 
San-fheng would iieeni to cover any kind of interpnlation. 

"Why should T^ang singerB have stuck so long to chueh^hu 
for their basic song-words, since so tntich ingenuity was required 
to make them singuhlef Or convcrselvt why should musicians 
have stuck to tunes that did not fit the words? The answer seems 
to be that Ixtth were what the public wanted. On the one hand, 
n tune as four-sciuare as a chueh-cku would be too monotonous to 
bear much repetition. On the other^ the literary' prestige of M- 
^ftih and thiiek-chii, as mentioned hefope* was supreme. It was 
great even before the rules of regulated verse were codified early 
in the eighth century, and when the court stipulated regulated 
forms for the state examinations, they became the at ock-in-trade 
of every* writer. The regularity of the chaeh-ckih its compactness^ 
atifl its capacity for saynng much in few wonh made it catchy and 
easy to reTneml>er, Probably nobody objected to the interpolated 
asides, refrains, or patter w'nrds; people have £i]way.s Uked s^uch 
thinpi in popular songs, and stiQ do. However, customs and 
fashions in art ami enlertalnmEUt change, and eventually the 
ch^eh-ckiiw adapted as a song-form, began to be transfonned into 
.something else. 

It is assumed that the interpohitions were wrjLten dow'n as an 
aid to memory by the singers who originatefi them or borrowed 


of aiitian), Int^dnctton, 

Sum I-fn ZtaEK. tlw Uiiftraih-ceiUin-y or chih mt by Wtf 

H^g^huo UMr ibe Iwrm ck'tn tiu nt lit Hr dori writi <ah tii Uir 

mdi^ Jn f): dbcrrp*nd«i brtwc^l 

c D flEilJ Ity] thr H&M nine Tuay havr Iwa ihrcc worda 

ftr Jrt*. iwmrllfiiH Ih^ d 5 vLiiftti ar b^^sJi rf 1 Ibr bivltig brrtt chinfN 

hiv. h™ □r drtp^i hr ib|f.r o. 

_ ^ qtmtea ibu pMsm4r^ ramii^rtitiDg Uuit it ihowi tiul 

*» fi w d^ not rtwi Id riffid Icmpij ppHcriptiani, that Sunfl Miners cCd 
not If. ud bb. In vbw of thii. lb«^ Shu\ 

^ iiEd the fVy did ntd. b bconelw^vi.. 

ih“*“'"*^* SaM Pfu hm^U hftd u^ 

Ihe t»itn tk 
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thi^m from othersi* Once u perFornieT hud worked out ;iii effective 
rendition of a lyric, one which liudienccfi liked, he (or she) would 
want Lq keep it on hand. Rival musicians, hearing it, would take 
it dttWR too, though they might make siome changes.*^ Possibly 
no two groups of musicions played or sang the same tune iii 
exaeily the same way; who has ever heard "St* Louis Blues 
reproduced note for note as W* C. Hakdv wrote it? 

Such texts, if they did exists may even have been for the purpose 
of preserving the outline of the tune itself^ in the absence of any 
exact system of musical notation- Not much^ if anything, m 
known about Tang notation, and little enough about that of 
Sung times. 

At any rule, the conclusion drawn from the Chinese coinniiints 
quoted earh'er is that lengthening of chueh-chu lines here and 
there, and the accretion of additional lines pf varying length, 
resulted from the e^’catuul acccptaJit'C—in the minds of both 
singer and audience—of these accidentals or omamenlatinits as 
integral w ith the song-words- It may be inferred that oLlier sing¬ 
ing de\ices^ such as mclismiii (stretching a syllable over more than 
one tone, as in HaNTJEl's " Every valley shall he e:ip-a-a-a-a- 
alted ”) sometimes tended to shorten a thuch-ckn line by prolong¬ 
ing one word and dropping another. 

\Vc can find evidence of some of these pro€?esscs in fs if texts 
of the ninth and tenth tenturies. Let us begin with song-w'oHs 
cotisisling of a regular ckileh-rhii plus interpolated refrains w^hir.h 
Fcmidn recognisable as such, and the omissina of which would 
leave a self-contained quatrain- In fluQ-ch^en iwo 

" Tabii-lien by HtrAVG-rr fiimg ^late ninth 

century) goes as follows: 

Bfe« 

Till! fiuntAlkni iei rinl^: tSO' fnTm fAjl-Wi. wriltrn m Sfirtff limei, 

pffnbttUy ii miimlV a|i|iilirtblc Tjinfl 
'* IliiH-rhifn ithi fA. l.lf. 
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1»0 

Lotui bluuanis link thoir mphI for ncrw iikin^ the bank 

Where Uttle Sinter, bent nn pky, tnkea her lune ^atlienng ^ 

It'i growing late, but ahe layn in llw witcr. aplnalilng the pmw urihe Slit— 

And MW jilic> taken her red nkirt off, and wrapped her duckliag^n'i™ ^ 

(Toun^ fniks!) 

The alher dpepimca contains Hit same wfraijij,. The tune to 
wliich these poems ivere written was supposed to have been 
handed down from Lianff times, when princes and empeniw wrote 
worths to jl,*" The tunc no doubt underwent changes, and many 
other poets wrote words to it, hut none of them before HuAxo-inj 
Sung wrote in these bob-lines* Perhaps they originated in gtoup 
fflngmg among the people; stroel musicians may haw encouraged 
their listeners to throw in rhjlhtnic accents, in order to increase 
n*^ |’° nttenlion and therefore their oontributions. 

Only the Ulus Gathering ” and " Bamboo Branch ” ts'a 
n 1,0) retained this sort of separable refrain as a convention 
Thes. happen to be two of He b'o palleto, i„ *hid. ppel, „e.rly 

Hie 1" witi. 

titles, and m these two cases the standard popular refrains 

i„r,7e"’“''‘r'**•“ 

or e/oVeA*.* ” ' I “ (>*ffenis (OTOoiding !o He oAi'A-vo 

i^ofTlei »™thin* lo the .oeoo- 

or'ooe. y”'**"' •“"onl.v Ihe motl lenooin oonBccUoii. 

^‘o'et;"'' ““ toote o, the’ 

^niitficnu. ir the shape of the Lune was 

Oie &f Lu frn Wu-ti'd ^ Ch]m h 

“Ti'ij.flcn rJi'il ** (of, FFSCiOlb) tiiEfi | kiaekl on q „ subtttliBtl 

**cr, ip«i 7 iiiu!a» in i’fSC, r 4 hin bi Tk» < 

Cbu-i Iwe WjiLrr'i Tht HU at,i T, j InJimW ili the time of Po 

„U., ,™j. iV t*; Z 'W- 

«« hn» ,trh.W0H lUilrtti^, gp., 
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such that T^ang singers fouad it necessaiy ur eflecrtive to odd a 
ref min or various rhjdhmic inlcijcctions when pcrfortiiiiig it, 
those wero tioL preserved^ In the tenth centurj% however, 
|x>ets added a Lhroe-c]iara.cter plimse after each linen Supporting 
that these replace with sense what was mere rhythm in Tang 
perfonnances, one may analyze a specimen by Ko Hsiiing B5® 
ns follows- 


1. Se^Tn-wonl line: 

a. InterpolnliDn: 
e. Sc^iin-wsTri! litKr- 

b. liilcrpoldtiDn; 
Sewn-worfJ line; 
4L liali=r|idLatiE>n: 

i- Sevcfi-wriH line: 
d. IntcfpolKticsn; 


jliSig 

mm 

mm 


On tLD ouliinin ni^ht in ln;r iK’eJmqrtii shr hirrafli in tJiP Icmtly Atilljicfd; 
Fur Dff the oi^ht^u'atoh scmodir 

Incmise tides- the hongingii cnihrnidijrcd with mmndirijuJucki, 

The flAine af her emdle ^ekera. 

Sht^i Lhiaking now dt her lover uS roaming the land^ 

Wondering where he », 

Aa die liJFtenfi tn the fniirttiur of the rain outside tbe bUnd 
Whtfr it dnjM DO the planUin leave*. 


As translation renclily j^howa, lines a-b-c-d can be oniitted 
leaving a chiieh-rhu which makes sense by UseJf. However, the 
poet has treated the four three-word lineas as integtal parts of the 
song^ heightening its langorous sadness not only by their rhythmic 
monotony^ but by what they say.^ 

These tz*u from the late ninth and early tenth centuries are 


muki q1 hk riifflil Lrc Ya- h.i flm irtw-cli 

SHH (.SPrJT hL) U Db^lOiil. Hci ahih duttki ihrM 

hitifiiiH tnlhn' Ibiuii hy Lit: (It liLc|F lh*l Iw ■! 

^ iloHomJ ** ibf-m <4ltpidE-i4i|j>|y, m in. Ibe -dilipe of bui ** BiUnboD Bf*fich khiiO 
mtr fi«.> tf he ftliD TefraiiM jwtfccr-wiHrli Ibiixwn ifl Sselwren %hi^ hoe^ ht 

Htd Hat Ihhtk Uinn warth recording. Two addilioad ffpcrim«flJ lolrr in«Tl«i 

in Lie'i collerlkui which mgy or ntijr nnl be fnira hi* hgnd; *1 any nle they 

quill! retculM rUeh^hii. In VET tale Tesg, Wes Thig-yikn md 
f^bng wero ■Ldl writmg ilinight cAurA^if und^ tbi* litle. 

""The AtCtiuJ rh yl lim ju I he pprtfl I* ec*d, i* I I 4-S‘S 4-S*3. 
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convcnitnlly simple iliustraliatu of tendencies dready operating 
much earlier. Actually a more advanced stage in tke transforma¬ 
tion of the chueh-chii is indicated in the '* ’Tiao-bsino ” 
written, or at lea-st written down, by Wei Viog-wTj in the 

lute eighth century,** 

a. latefpdaticuii 

1 . Sljf.worcl liae: 

2 . Si»-w(nd tin*; lUjiifffigBSlStS 

3. Sii-^ord line: 

b. IniETpQlAtbn- 

4. tine: 

Tmrtar hane, Tirlsj bow 

Jjoaa«fi afflr tin slopes of Yeu-duli-stian 
ssnij, p4u:e3 SDow^ neigbs aJane, 

Loulu ejist, looks west, p&ths all strange— 

Fntbs jiU strange, jitran^ paths,. 

Gross of Uic umrethes eniilcso in the sunseL 

This rou^h traiL^latioD of what in Chinese is n beautifuiJy 
evocative, thotjgh sitnplep poem is at lea*!; accurate enough to 
show that the four six-word lines cannot stand alone; without 
the first extra *' line the poem would have no subject. (The 
word interpolation '* in the aliovc analysis is used only to sug¬ 
gest an origin for the two four-word lines of the “ Tiao-hsino " 
pattern.) And a glance at the Chinese shows that without “ In 
ttu, mi tu the Inst line would have no rhyme***^ Although it 
seems to show vestiges of the ckueh-ehn form, we cannot extract 


_ ^ ^ wlfeted wntla KtiTrxliiccd Unrlagr tlie tille w wftllen 

tttw Cl^t^ou zhi \SPTK «L| lOft,-, T1 k> 

two fa wfW ,U^be« other DBIUM. Hu Hfaih (<f|i. eit. 4) uyj tia 

11^ San-l^ in<tk*lc» UmI tliG tune emme IniiD a baiiK 

, s«n-l* ur Ig wJtirb qiistniiu of oix-wurd iugfs weft lUag (cf. 
”, fcUinrinfl hfa that IbE UMW “TiKf- 

■I I ,, crigind wonia woe nooborteJ witli gome himl of jtmiue; 

-“"J* «r,o kiq.l of “*osw«t" «ms- Wo ^ not know whrthor 

^ liotMTO innply to^ dowo ihn word, of Ih* «ng. „ he lv,*rd thnm. or wrrH. 

rhvm^^ ^***- «yn.meUT tl^ 
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a chueh-cJiil from Lliia text. The traii^fonnatiiin of that form, 
under the influence of musicj had airoacly reached nn advanced 
i^tnge hi th\^ 

Meantime the ekueh^kil itself^ withoiii additional linea^ wm 
undergoing j^me niodifleation. In the poems quoted above it is 
the quatraiu which prowdess the longer vet^, the interpolations 
which provide the shorter. But many t£u patlems, including 
some of T*ang date, do not contain any four lines of equal length* 
Even some of those wtdeh are only four lines long fail to qualify, 
stiirtly spenkingi ns Isecause they ctjntnin n line or 

two that is one ehjiracter short of the prescribed number. 

As we hav-e seen, in the seventh and eighth centuries (after 
the death of Ll Po and Ter Fu) the texts which poets wrote for 
rnude, or which singers chose for music, had formally correct 
stuna^ns; adaptations to make the w^prds fit the music were the 
business of the musician and no concern of the poet. But from 
around the beginning of the mnih century a few pfjets with an 
absorbing interest in popular music began to take their own 
liberties with the cltueh-^hu. Perhaps they w'cre a bit tired of it 
after all the thousands of correct specimens that had been written. 
Perhaps they were not conscious of writing altered ehileh-cku^ but 
like the muddans, were npw^ thinking in rhythmical terma rather 
than in terms of literary form* At any rate they produced four- 
line Ktanzas like the following: 

A. " ¥Q ko^tsBM " ffiSft h Chai^hd ^^lir 

L 7 (4/31 

2.7 word 5 im 

3. a war^ls (3/S) #^tEc4S5£*£ 

4. T warda fi S) 


■"Cf. I.ITIL Ttuji 11 tlK llnl knnwu of “ Vu " or " Vil/u 

U'n’' . ittributcd to w. (c*whteiiiponio' Yrn^wii, whiefc dwalMte*! 

whidy in lh« Yuiiaw repoti. Tlio tune efid not Dulinit this 'Ting Sr Shili. 

who Hid CnAsin Cthih'bn^l wordi b« eUtig i* thej 

rhoruteti to Ibr * Vtl-fu la'a” Eo fit H Uj ibo limr of “ Huin^’li's iihn'* KfSrF’ 
bii ewoBji Jj Jlu^h'ih lulnpted it In lb* tune of ** Cbe^ka t'i«n ** Hu 

Stub (np, di, tiiEirfdrc fiiflAifics CaAMo ChlK-ho*! tyw wiLh ihe levfiif-wofti 

jufijcwoTiU of Uie- WmJ irigTitli ■piiitinMa, irtmrdlitifl ibeiii HirFr^jy im 

♦lllthtly kjlnrd eihifA-eAu ralbn ibin cnnsrkjUiily loDg-nnd-^iHi vctk wfiltnii to 
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BtJorr Wiattm Pftsi ^fpuQtmn vliite heroDS Hwr, 

In the: jtreaiu beuutb Ui£ p«aiJi^likidinji the perch nre ileek jmd 
In hat of bpmlioo IcavE^ and fwn rlrAw cape 
Agaitul tiu! wind &ijii liriule^ diqe need nat ga heame. 

Chiuag-t'iki liy ” hy Hji?*' Hddj$ {ft. 75P> ^ 

1, a Wdnu tS/S) 

*.»wo«is H^sj 

3. 7 weird. W$} MfttSlJtaiiJfi 

*. T word. fV3) 

Chan^-^t’d wiDuw, Chsng-t'd willuw, 

So gtttn b) day* ^onf by, do you pow there atUl? 

Tlicnigh your Jang gn:cn briindiM tmil a* they uited to do. 

Those Uiat resch sod brni; Iheni off sre other hond* tJiui mine. 


C. " Hun fei biia " by Po Chtt-i gjjg|i 

J, a word* t3/a) 
i, a wnrcis £3/3j 
3. 7 words {4/i} 

4 .7 word. W 3 ) 

The biosarmi were not flowen. the vapon wore not muts; '* 
She ejime in the middle of ntgJit, and left with the light of day- 
C^e like a .priiigtiffie reverie, stayed but a little while, 

>ient like the doud* of dawn, and was nowhere to be found. 


raaronn lo the dmumd. of iomwbI pbi«4tntt. Two or tliTW olber " ViWfu U'h* .« 
altrifauled to CaaNC^t eTtfer bnnitcf 3uniH>nr t&i{]. ■Jifj KbciDt fiftiieQ vinp^TEmiiti 
irat* mm to br by ci»itcmpcirinH of ikon 

bring iq Cbrhieiig, Ibe peoi'li.iitoseom atnom does not 
w Ha. I le geogtajihical locale tJ T'ao Cb‘ien ■ famoos otopitn foataq' (soBiewhent 
belwra Hunan and Nevrfnwvrr J,nd); IfoI |lte ulluiiDn Mpi to e»-okr the idyllic 
ruitiwly oehhratid in that piece, 

. P*n-*kih *hih iTTTS. fi> B. SEHIIJ. Has- Hims 

1 ^,* %rKM to m vomiu RAInEd Uu to wboK fnvOfa mm more nfflumt ihmn 
Tl» Chmn^ T™« th. ■ob.rb, ^ Ch-mg^. 

\ t.lai brliHfa Ihk U A riVfioo. biit nolhio# 11 knawm ot imi tUHC 
Pt>flH5i il wilh m gr&up oF poeiVa P# 

Cl ^ ^ ihiKdkhcoEiii Fmtttii (Po ffjwn^-jAan *^ih chi 

” It wotild hr tttrald-bbff a poht lo rii|«»rfy iL ii o chikh^ki 

cfl if lE Dol iwe ^ UttUfUnJIy ffi» IliiJ Iht 

rhyrnei mm m lh« deAn^tnl Iode. 

**I-6^ not Ujc floKdrci and irkU thw wui\d. 
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Aoki ofasen'es that such meitrical variations as those shown 
above do not destioy the Jotnijianl rbytbm established by a 
seven-word line which, because of the pause at the end of it, 
or more normally the drawin^-oul of the final sound, carries 
eight beats. Quite aside fnjtn hypothetical demands of musical 
phrasing, if the reader will recite to himaeU the Chinese of the 
foregoing poems he will find that the six-word lines do indeed fit 
this eight-bent rhythm, the third and sixth words each account¬ 
ing for two beats. It is possible, then, that the slightly altered 
chudi-ckii, one of two words short of the standard form, was a 
purely literary development rather than a muaieo-literary one. 
In any event, it was a step toward greater prosodic flewbitity and 
hence toward an easier drawing-together of poetic and musical 
forms. 

Aoki (op. at. 14) illustrates the eight-beat rhythm of both sii- 
and seven-VFord lines hy musical notation, using lines from the 
“ Yii ko-tzu ^ above: 


j J J J 

Line 1. ifi ^ ill hI 


J J J 


J J J 

Line 4. W S ® 


J J J 


J J J J J J J t 
Line 1. a a* 


J J J X 

Line 2. 


J J J X 
¥kMti 


He contends that in writing or reading Chinese poetr3 ---TOin- 
plctcly aside from setting it to musie— not only six-word lines, 
hut five-word lines as well, are interchangeable with seven 
lines without destroying a basic eight-beat rhythm. The on j 
other normal line being that of four words, the implication is Uial 
practically all Chinese poetry is made up of rhythmic combma- 
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lions of fouT-b?at units. Aoei meiLHur^ as follows a iss'a etoh- 
Lainin^ lines of thttn;* fivet and seven wcirtts: 


Line I- Line i- Ijine S- 


J J J t 

J J 

J J J s 

J J J 

J 

tt^te— 

ate 

— 

Uj^S 



Line 4- Line 

J J J J J J J J J J > ' J J I j J J I 
J; i 1 ?« 0 Sr iliJHiSfiiSi 


^Ve have here one of Pd Chfl-J s ihrw entitletl ” I Cliiang- 
flan , which are truiislated further on in this essay. Ex¬ 

cept for Wei Ying-wu’s “ Tiao-hsiao/" which is fairly regtilar by 

Ausi mi. 7s) oaIj ihc fiol ikrmi linei; Uie two vrt uoisleil Ut^j* 

Wi Lt]e buk dJ Im caonplion of lie otlier»^ cS^rplL thuL liie lul wned of Uw poem 
k lOArki^ wrilb » hftlLniae Lmlcwd of Lwinji l^ken iiff whl n rail. 

AoJtl haws tk ib#or3r of ltl« uUijquildUB lDur-b«i mail ua Ihe l^lLiTiocir tua 
MT when iiitrnbB lo tiK vefbaj rbj^thmi of pormft and hidj|« Tend Moud ^Qot nunji) 
by Chiqa^- U k unrxnpUkmmbIt Id jwtyfmfc wJio bu liitcniMi to soeb resding tJmt 
ibe OQun In Ji Ibo eodiitj For onei bent^ wbelhw it m mliccti by niriisiiiA 

or by mti mtHratbmg, nnd lli^l ■ pa)isc nr loEd Lbe ^iL oF wy lttL« ealllil* for 
tAo bMt. Tbr pre^mt irntlmT. fran hh StmitHJ «pcrien£c of hartrig CbliK*^ fWftry 
Kail doud, would aot sny that I Ik very d.I^bl puttw wilkm five^ or arvoi-wnrd liaci 
flcccHinl fiff a full bnE.. In mp|.t rmwa Lbe ^ putwrlUAlioa ** i in aoeb Jjmui m 
fcdiaad by lUgbtly the fitnl wW b the next jihrnx, tmtict than by 

Duking jiny Bignifkant pwitM:. Thu LtuLennr biiij na^'er hftftfti a tw-o^word nnil 10 
Kffillaj Bve-wnnf poetfy KndcnHl m A™ ih^UIjb Urn i ( J J ). 

In a inuiical irlliii^. wfeii. a Wwlern mit, It wuuld! cw-taiidy be eauy oiaiigh to 
ubterrhange Gvt- and W^'en-aurd li nw , In sopporl oF lin poBilion thm i <rw4i ib.fi- oW 
inlxj i.Langeab|e c^'m b reiHibg, Aofi lugi^U Lhal it le^lunt bow ** P'ad^h'iii ytldi * 

whki T'ang porU (*. g^ Lm Yd-hii) wurfe in aii 
fiec-WDPd lbs. took the palL'cra 7-7*7"7-^7 in tlie -Rvu Dynaatin prfbd The twd 
vtnbia iiuby wtU havei titen sung to the Hame owtody, but tbei qaeaLbu of purely 
verbal rhythm ia orcBcvant, Skn^b Hmjii weir oever nuendy r«d ” aJodd: doubck^ 
t hoM wba read ” the Ilua^un. tki to IbnttAdvei in Lfcbe tenth cmluty blenijdly 
5din^ -each |H«fr, aa do ihMc tocLay who read Uie lyrtrt of Oacar IlAauEnBaTMiw H laa 
putklkhed In literary form by Sunon and Sdiuiter. In moit Qibeae pgetiy the 
rhj'thmic natufr of bie-wonl and eevcn-wtird Una appemn to be qiiite difiermt. 
AttbiKigb bath In ibr find analyxb lio eontain right bcata. it b lubmitted that a mure 

jjrncril W'hi;niafiantia(n UiAU Adici'a would be: 

Ses-acwcrd lb»: J J J J[J J J 

Fvc-wnnj line; J J J J t J « 
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Comparison^ these are tJie earliest teal ch^&ng-itian^bu to be 
found wnonij the T'nng 

Whatever the rhythinic basis for the devebpment of such lines 
from a purely literary staudpuint, eindeotly Pd Chu-i was prima¬ 
rily ronc.^riicd here with reproducmg the rJi^'tlimic pattern ttl a 
popular song. Ills note folbmng the title 1 Chiang-uan '* says. 

This tune is also called * Hsieh Ch'iU'nlaug ’ each stanza 

is in fiv^e linesApparently the poet patterned Ms line-lengtha 
after a lyric which was aireauiy circnlalLng among the singing- 
girls, musicians, and conunon people of the South with whom he 
loved to spend his time^ 

Although Po Chii-i in Ms ahih often referred to the content or 
atmosphere of popular songs, he does not appear to have said 
anything abjut irsich Ch'iu-aiong other than that it was in 
6ve lines.^^ Presumably it was the melody which attracted him 

Pa t-SFFT at)* TJ-iA. WiSa Li-miag 

(wboBB 1703 «L Li the bai«ii [or Ihc ibove^] pbitca {fi'ff I, St*) 

I lull uNln and ccrtninni Ei bducktl viUi the |>nrtni 4 it fllim I be tfxt imLcn 

Lntnrjcliii:^ Ijy th« itn ^ . VajHimti. u-bich uc noted btriegx willi^at ibl# 

crKArartcT, obvknuJy c^qdI Imi'c been mserted by Pci CEiQ^i* bill Olber cannnenlj irc 
MUjfiwl lo be the poet'i nwri. An Waixt T^umrlta hi bil biogrMiibj aF Fo Cp. atl7) , 
^ hki poeim. unlike IIicik uI L( Fo, wen nnt poatiiunioQAiy rollec:bed Ifttm trknek, hat 
eoEcctcd and edited by Pa hinudf." Tbr firfsenl ►tiwiJiird ediEiaa of Po ChU-i'i 
TDCijpli^te ir4;irknp Fo j’AiA r^Ai (SPTK ed.) afniti note* In ihc piMmi. 

Aei.'firdLfla La ija4tM (TTT3. U-i 7. lia). li« tfcgf 

Li [Tc-rU| ^ t J vtdIe tJ>e {iriiliMi ama, wtil* hr li** miUuiy 

Pfoveniw cfE Chdi (Chekumg), iti of hu ^xincnbbiC HfiiiDi Chin-nbang 

the lillc ImtcT bdnif dklWl^Hl fnim tlkil nnms Ut “^Menff Ckluif^iin ^ 
fliW- (TuV'f?'*, h llte TeUe of CoalrtiU iU finl ckwan, Lblt the onJer 

^ I Chbuig'-aBiL ^ u one cir ■evrful iltemBle Litirji.) Lil’ YUQ-hatang (ep. 190) 

belieifci Lhe wia 4 ilrc»dj papular iwrte ^cJin titrllef. Be Shih (oji. Itf. 7) i* 
nJxi Ekepliqd ttf Yiith’fu fju 4 u'■ AOcumi-y on Uils bcdIt-, tbvU^i be le^iewbrn fp. fi> 
rEtnorki Lhiil linw iU ftathor TuaS Au-chleh in Li Te-yQ'i iuiIb ifl 

Chfriciiing BTcnnd the middJt ftf ibt ninLh t'cnlurj hm iMwiei tbnt prtwd. 4101*14 be 
■Jepisidjkble, At way rmlit, presnit cdilKll# nf Ll Tfr-yOV wtN-ki (ef. Ia IFri-friing rki 
IHPTK pieA^Ai I- 2 fl) eoiilHui Ibe f**pl.ioiL 

" Tl™ fivE-word ‘ I Chinnil-n*!!' ptojaMi ibcmi ipriaf in the Frwidc City 
(Ql'mg-tu / but not the teuti oF ibc poetti*. fflud* hnve ifMitippBBred- Nertfl* 

bnwever, ihit tbe emptkui bjdkilei Uul they wefe in five-T#(ihJ tbeL not cA'irti#- 
4 a thul Po Chad cirmul hAt'fl been imilBliDg tho tarm of vrm wiilUa by 
Lj Te-yb. One irodd furthef tmaw ham ibfr limt the luttfr wnsle hli ll™ 

** I CIlbngHun in SKclmatl miw IhoB HI CiyciMir u be did: viite the orifinil 
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riithi^r thiAii the wordi. These miiy well Imve been Inckiii^ in 
literary merit if they were written by the cgnifjoiier of the Imie, 
or by mmc. prostitute or other entertainer. In either Qmc the 
tuneem of the person who dci.’iscd the words would not have been 
primarily litemr^" hut murical. He or she would not be eoriseious 
of whether any gi’^’en line irtig^ht resemble part ol a chileh-chu 
or take one of the shapes characteristic of e^irn phrases tlimwu in 
to fill out the musical beat. The lyricist of the wine-shop or 
brothel w’ouM simply make up w'ords to fit the musJct paying 
attention not to how the w’ords w^ould read as a |X)em» but to 
how' effectively they could he sung. Hu Shih Imi^ in min d cases 
like this when he says that the long-and-short i£u originated 
not among the poets hut “ among the people/"^* 

Some singing-girls probably did have a certain literary flair and 
achieved a felicity of expression in their song-words which added 
to their fame. Unfartunately it is impossible to be sure whether 
tliesc song-w"ords actually wTre wxitten by the ladies whose names 
were often connected wdth them, or whetJier the subject matter 
was in some other nmnner associated with their private or artistic 
lives. Po ChQ-J several times mentions a Southern tz^u by (or 
about) a woman called Wu Erh-niang His descriptioii 

of this tz u and qucttations from it paoint to the following text: 


I4 the Qlllm Kwn lUrrEd thtaii <ir wr&tjt tifw Otm <eo<iforaiih|| mw« 

('touftly Id t]ae of ^hr Emuie, 

"*'1 rarprct thot the ccakiin of wrilbsg lung-ilutrt v«in» fcUoirinB Lbe rhj'thm cf 
the lima mm oidunji Ibe iHopJe, unDiif ihc niiuieiitna and lineiiiR-girJd. Literary 
iMfl Hm ramcn-olbe. kept writiog five- *Hd Kvm-wDrril u before, But llu 

mioiciooi ood wvrt inlr«.tH ™ljr i„ hm-ing Hng, lh,a »rtr B™d lo 

ting ami gimii’ In Inleii Id, k) lb*j produwd Inng-aliort VE™a."-^Jp d( 13-18, 

„ rSoM to Ihr *.WUii Mr. Vn.." 

« ('* I*™ 

“ Mim Wt’i mmt of tie dtiidibg eeraing 
rmin, I lieM no man tkn t kfl lie Swjti.’' He nppaidi m n«|« tifll . .jX 
« fenm the wottfa to e (une by Wl- Erh-oiojis at Chiong-Euin. AflOtber 
^T«f t on ‘ Iblug fri yfioi, •" 

C Oil hearing ' ITiG H&iuig MAkfmfl' 

>UiS cWnM ^ I!V- Clearly in the piece iiOnmELe] w grieved hy ^lufr and iwin 
Ein balJi^lbr literal and qmitniic tenaa]; it geecia to «y ‘Dtilzlr, driaalc. he doe* flat 
Wtuni. Hii Ihit tic itordA ara fmm k "new Sonthjerll 
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^txrri 

mmn 

Broms pendUed deep. 

Bnnra pencilled pale, 

Hair rtrcambif knee, rol* Birt wilh doudt 

The Mwing Rein hiu returned to Uie SwUtem Crert. 

High on Wu-ahnn, 

LfOill* OCL 

Twilifcbi and cUiEEling 

Alone in ti* empty bouse, ihe passes the timo « the cm^ 

This poem, under the title " Ch'nng hsiflug-swu ” - apP™« 

in various collections ns the composition of Po Ctu i- together 
with another after the same pattern; but like the two Ju-meng 
ling they are not to be found in hia immplete works, 

Po thifi eli'ang^h^ing chL^ It b evident, however, that he was 
Ismlliar with this tz'u and fond of it. Whoever wrote it it 
further evidence that popular song-words were 
written in ch'ang-i^an-chu in Po Chti-Ps lime. If he did not 
directly copy the pattern of the words of ^\u Erh-mangs song. 

SacI [Undou, wes! ^ 

— «I dlrwati <rf ^crrl-btj' «.d rtortnU™. 

h.v. t« b. hi(Wy «l««l«l 10 -llud* Id “ K*‘^t •I'i 

ha™ ».d, Ih. i W b the tad l«ia .1=« l-™-r «-.d.fd -h-h 

ftppcitr nver Wid <if*r hi 

" Ttw iHst bhffl 11 [fom Tawp 

«?D ChW-r* pfrF*!^ th. brtt m^ior 

poem* dreulitinK under hii name bjl nol fsMin m , *« ^ j ||ff 

firth immlh o( the fint jrm oT Wn (»»), hdane-™"* 

u. *«!. I,. «iu. a^-. " fV2^ 2i“ .HiT^ 

md ~Ja-ttirne Iraa" #■'“ «f* pkA^C*! *f pan flUjil 

cl tVaHB LL-mmr'i ediliDD- 
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perhaps he fauDcl the puLtern qf ** llsieh Ch*iu-niang more work¬ 
able* On the other hand he may have coaaidemi the words of the 
former admirable os they stood, and have written new words to 
the latter under the title " I Chiang-nan " because the old ones 
did not please him. Or perhaps the ** Hrieh Ch'^iu-niang tune 
had already l>ecf>me a customary musical vehicle for celebrating 
the beauties and joys of Chiang-nan» and Po Chu-t merely wished 
to add his tribute to China*s " Dixieland in the current manner. 

Whether or not he took this experiment in i>opular-aong writing 
very seriously (his attitude toward his ballads and songs in 
general hints othenvise), the three I Chiang-mmhave an 
evocative magic not wholly dependent on the fact that one comes 
to them already aware of Po Chik-i's fondness for the South. Per¬ 
haps something of their effect will come through m Iranslalicm^ 

ecSAf 

um(Lmmk 

It^* goad la he hi the Souty 

Once 1 knew wrB iJI its dghts And iiioands: 

At dawn Uie River hlaaso^n redder than flnmep 
lu spring I he River waters blun u indigo^ 

How cftjj I help thinking of the Smith? 

ffSIit 

jafasrttw 

MHiiSUF 

Mcmorici of the South; 

Oftenefft I think of Hnxig-iihou — 

^py\Bg put tl» cossw IfiT m ll» m™ fmm the temple in the hiUa. 

Seeing the lake from my pUbw In Lite rest-house. 

liVheo ahull I ever have such tunes o^ain? 


" Fop tbc lerti below cf. SFpy, kau-tki. 5(i/, 7)ash. « SPrJC e7(tiV »M*b. 
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HI 


tmm 

Mcmaricfi of the South r 

Ncit I remember the rpBUaitiiiJ of 
A cup nf tbe native wine^ tc^vea of q^iinK bwnbtra. 

A pmif of Wu daiictJTs with thfir wme^fliuihcd Sow¥4--fe«a— 
When ahall I aec them ngeiiil 


Po's friend Lit- YQ-bsi later followed thb jiattem 

exactly in a delicately wistful little song of bU own: 

SWffrlAA 

SSWlffiaiilPW 

mmmmmm 


Sprinjc if gone. 

Having pokl iU respects to ua here in Lo-vong. ^ 

The wilkiwa biding in ibe hr«*e «iii to be wi^Bg . 

CljBlered qrehiKS il»d ibeir dr*i w li wetting tlieir hminlkeKhiB . 

And 1 sit alow, with luiittod b*«iw, 

i _ 

Litt captioned this poem “ A spring 
(Po Cbti-i), to the rhsihm of the tune I Cht^-nan. Po 
Chii-i bad not expUcitly stated that be was following bis imrfd 

exactly, but there is no doubt in his friend^ case; he^ we 

first avowed instant* of the practice of tVn-te u. Note that Lil 
Y u-hsPs song has nothing to do with the ^uth. ^ , 

used this tune (under the alternate titles ' ^ 

and “Wang 3 Chlanrnan’*) sometimes celehm^ the iiou^ 

(Huakc-fu Sung, Li Yii ^ 

subjects (Wen Ting-yun > lu Ch lao +tt). 

Like W'El Ying-wu “ of the prei-nous generation, Po and Ut 


“ Pr^-Ch'hi Wm: the fsnfc^hQU rr^icm. 

7 RS W . l»r tMUert « », - Kfonw ^ 
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were Northerners whose govefiiTnenl kept them for long 

l>eriod:^ in tlie South. All three became fond of the South by 
making the best of their provincial "‘cxiJe/* savoring the loral 
color of Jheir ’^^rious stations, vomiting the beauty spots of the 
conn try aide, and enjoying the Lalentii ami company of singing- 
girls and musicians. All three were connoisseurs of mus-ic^ and 
sensitive to the parlicular qualities of the popular music ^vith 
which they came in eon I act. Though they sometinics found the 
IfK’al song-words uncuuth/'^ they found their patterns worthy of 
imitation. Because some of the patterns they imitated were ir- 
regulnr, they produced the first authenticatable Tang long-short 
" Tiao-hsino and f Chiang-nan/" 

mflEjy iPflUi later Lbal be Kud bem loo poor to meet the Prefect bul 

lie gTcw up he admired dtdacLic- |iiiieiiia jmd yrsM InfluniPMi thean, Cf. ih* 

Waixt likifenpby U. 

** Pu Cbilr]''i (ind Lttr Yu^ui'i iiiiUfktj ihtencati itre loo kci<5Wi lo requitte 
furlJ^r ftsmiDCEl beer. ¥a>M Chu-yaMi li ch^itUt ^4* 

iTTTS, fji'* ^1, iTJ^bl ueoriAlei Wid Ying-wu with mtuk? -uid mus£iiiii]i^ eriii wyn Jw 

thoPDUiihtv rrrsed m rniiskmt procediwe# 

*• Aa in the rn^ u( L^V YH-bii uid the Bftmboo Brimeh " HODgi whmti ea fiLKJ^ 
Oft ted Bint jm Siechujiii. Aflcr drembiog the i^illiijfe pr.HfurtHLuiEfa wiLb flutes, drunu, 
dimriue^ 11J341 irmitp imiin-j, Be randuiki: " Of dd, wheti Ch^d Viiiin Ifviujj In 
the of Ui# Ylkiii lud H*IAUj£ Invent Lhe people nf tboM pirt* supimmed die 

ipurilj in CTUile end roslit IttrLf^Bgi!; he Eibcn inoLe the Nine Bougii uid gtsei todn^' 
they lihr md dmvc them m Ch*U. So t nlw ™tc ube " BamBoG BnmrB" fj"if imd 
Tinl Lrnitird liu^cn ^orm tBem fia tren-eAi ^Ui* Tile teJffe of 

l^rCi nine ma blJVKiuced do liol rwitaip ibr rermiuj mentioned In note 67. 

TTir Cbiriew Imd in lhe nbiLh erJtilHFj'i.” Walijt renurlut imm*- compllrtc 

ounMenn- in the aLtpenurity af Ihcir own CuElurc thjil Ettrupuuu Bed in Uie umeteoitB. 
Lan VOrlirii found Umt the «hikKLifl.ni of Uie aboriipnefl Uiing in tBcir ■Mf*- 
nbotl^Hh Hoop ibe wordi of whkb be enuidmd huTharuni tmt UPi^uUi. Hr wrote 
new worili in proper litcnry rtylc, whirb it is sftjd wFra used by tonil till 

lunjT after hk tctiae/'-^o Cku^ IffT, 

Thi» ijoei not ntru UlbI LiC did nol Appreflllte tbe npitive *'i»ior"‘ nf popufu 
KBifi.wnrdi, whieb ]je to bwfar a- fKKiiihle bi hk fliofe puluhid 

iTnmuft- Setng^wunU in more po^ndomi itipuM, lueB w iJie citm doH^ tile 
wemid Be ftqtw w.phiitHiUd. bqt nwn miiht ilUJ gnd Iboee by nuJeltered 

pra*littHn and muwiriuu mure toqrbbiff iBeu lisfefn!. ami imdcrUtke to nnprme 
lii^ or hulHlilUtfl Ibelr nvm EOOlpoftitkmB in the aimne foniift. Hu Sbib fojr. fit. ITJ 
Ihmh^ lliii m ibc way poeli begno lo imEe tn u In irrejnilsr pnttrmi 


Tbfc rhameter ii h ^rieiat of |g, written with the nnijtal W undertbEfllli. 
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The foregoing pages have suggested some of the mflnenee^p 
literary and mnsicah which may have prepared the way for the 
drawing-together of test and melody; but whnte%^er the role and 
forc?e of these influences^ by the end of the first haJI of the ninth 
century these three poets had broken the grcmtid for writing 
poetry directly to music. 

Any song-woTEb by Po ChQ-i were likely to otrculate widely 
and rapidly; we have Iiis own complaini. in his old age^ that hia 
more serious pseudo-odes (the Ai^jti ^f7eA-/K, with their content of 
social criticism) were neglected while his casual songs and balladis 
were sung evcr^’w^hcrc,*^ Since Hsich Cb*iu-tisang or "I 
Chiiing-non " vi-as alreafly a popular tune, it requires little Imagi' 
nation to suppose that the singing-girls of w^hom Po Chu-i knew 
so many, both itJ Ids own estahlishmenl and elsewhere, took up 
Ihe words written to it by the famous poet. 

One can only coujectiuc how' far the prestige of Po Chii-i stimu¬ 
lated the w litlng of song-words directly lo music regard!™ of 
formal irregu lari ties* Since he wrote only three real long short 
tz*u, all in the same pattern, 1 hesitate to accord loo much influ¬ 
ence in this direction even to so famous a name. But the 
practice undeniably was widespread shortly after his death in 
G4G. Porta often set words tp a tune as soon us it was composed. 
Su O wild lived only slightly later* reported that when 

iirouiid the middle of the century a barhariim state sent an em¬ 
bassy whose meiiibers wore theJr hair piled up and coiffed witli 
gold like bcwlhisattvafl, actor^musicuins devised a tune called 
** P*u-sa inan ” {" BoJhisttttvn Alipiia » Jind litemti 

repeatedly set words to it" This tune quickly became one of the 
most popular tz'u patterns (?^7-5-5-5-3^5*S). One of the poets 
who took it up Wits 11 young man from T’ai-yiliiiv who early 
became famous for his t&‘ti in many fortnfl-*includ!ng the one uswl 
by Pg Chii-i in the apecimena quoted alwive. Wkn TinK-ylin 
(?8l20-?870) was the first poet who might lie called a 
fa'u apeetalist; he w'rote ao many that they filled two collections 
which circulated separately from his shih. The compiler of Wim- 

" Ullrr Kn VuJWi Ctral TCfff IrKui*!*-! by ^ 

« r.-po.,, u«-pirn (Trrs. tti I, SI.). 
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chien ehi begins liis aJitliolog^' with ssoine siatty sp^mens by Wen 
T' lng-yun, There is ni> doubt that he 5ha[>ed bk words direelly 
to mu^je^ for his biography in Chiu T*ang ^btt says that In 

his youth he beenme noted for just that. 

Wen T'ing-yiin associated with singing-girls and mttsJcinns 
niore constantly than did Po Chti-i, and under rather diJlerent 
instances. He never became an official^ and spent an Inor¬ 
dinate amount of his time with other ne'er-do-wells in the wine¬ 
shops and brothels. Perhaps he began w riting t 2 *ti to improve on 
the words he beard sung in such places, and hnding his verslDjis 
popular with the girh^ conlmued to write for them new wmrsJs to 
old tunes, and sometimes eompletely new songs. The Preface to 
//lUtf-rAien cAf" characterizes its manner and social atmosphere 
as ffljined by the mr of the si:»ng?i of the Northern Lanes 
rbmtheJs) and the veiy title of the anthologj^ associates its 
contents with such a setting. 

It is clear then that the forms of IVen T*ijig-^iin^s tz^F# were 
based not on transmutations of literary canons, hut (iirectly on 
the demands of music. The same may be said of the of his 
less prolific rontcmporaiy^ JIuANG-nt Sung and of those hy Wbi 
C huang ^flE. who livetl past the end of the T’ang, Both these 
men are also represented in Hua-ckien eti{; of the six patterns 
repn.\senting Huanu-fit Sung four ore alTiuig-tiian-chn, as are 
all eighteen of Wei Chunng's. 

There are a few surviving fate T'ang izti by lesser poets^ and 
several dozen anonjinous oned. Among the latter are the eigh- 
pi<^H in the incomplete J’^^/j-i/wo-cAj Isn^h'u-tzu 
recovered at Tun-liuang in 1907.'' Their authors 


Wpifl rkmt rii cAti, ''OnpiiM ^ 1. 

“■^A trtlrr pocl who kipt ninilir »nd tMrffrd an VfEH T'iniC-> liti'p vtJup^ 

TT WlifEi Liu Vyntf 

lOSl) ipBi dtlbg for Kh raflmiJiiliew. Ut> fuM^ypnl^ ifie hmiheh. Hu nii 
ripiirt hF itntinp wrhp^-WDpiif^ unit thu tjitcrt«jner» hit 4 mi a rihkI 

Jinc before Iryinp il m Ihc fRlhiir.^—VPH 

Mun (m U^^L^hin 

Si) f ib. 

^ SlfMaE h Eli. Tun-ki^att 

hy Cnv Tnu-mm tF,r FTt^l it, htt iTun^ Mkri 
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tlu not uppear to have been liighly literary^ a»i<i way wtll have 
been enterlalnerii of one kind or ntiulher. All eighteen poems are 
in litiea of varjdng leiigtli. 

If the prlncipfll eoncem of liib discussion has tieen with the 
deveiopment of eh^'ang-fuan-ckii^ it Ls not because this is tJie only 
approach to a study of the origins of the ts’Up but because metrical 
irregularity was the most distinctive literai 3 ' characteristic of the 
genre when it began to he generally recngxtiaetl as a separate 
branch of poetry* On tlie other handt the theory that the iz*u is 
derived from mure regular forms notably faiU to relate it to 
the ck*<ing-tuan-rhii tradition which is as old as the Ciasma qf 
Songji. Approaching the whole problem of the origins of the fs'w 
from Lins angle changes the perspcctit^ and relegates the aberrant 
cbxifh~cku and lu-akib verses to the p^ition of morlifications 
brought about under the influence of popular songs* Lbemselves 
the immediate pix>totypes of the ( 2 * 11 . I propose to treat this 
aspect of the histoo' ^he in a separate paper^ 

(sw Krtfi Mf. eiU, lillbfirlc. kiiL boefl citMlstga*d jli 

pi«T., blit tmm til* fW M Tunhu^ng (in whicb ibfi Eurt 

dbimiL'Irr t4 iha litW b written ^ cffSbctTOh w, tb* fuel tMl it n 

llwugiit ImruL^ DMtiUinly cjf ili dm* fnr Uw 

tuJjwUv* in iIh BtAlnwnt al dte bciifirtiii« fff Iti^ cfa *M Puf 

ftnrt cxIfitivivT imtliabgj' id ti'ii. 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page 111. line «: I ffiiggestcd "tune pattern" as a rendering for 
tfoo. “Does iij in this contest." AriliuT Walcy later wrote to 
me. "mean anything quite so definite as a tunc? I»n t Jt Twr* 
haps more a ‘ melody-lvpe * and, m that case, rather nearer to 
the Indian rag than to 'tune' as we use the word when we sjwat 
of 'Home Sweet Home’ or ’Die Lorelei * aa tunes? Pr. V>siey 
is quite right: I think his comparison with the Indian ragt^, 
insofar as I am familiar with them, very apt. 

Page Ilf), note 41, line U: for (see below, p, UO) read {see below, 

p. 14a). 

Having failed so far to produce the further paper proposwJ at 
the end of my ajlicle. 1 hope somebody else will do so, Murakami 


UKTRlCAl, ORIGINS OF THE T^U 
(villi tbaR and ewicctiotii ccmtiiiDiid] 


Tct-sumI of Koyio University has pravided siome side¬ 

lines and doeumentatiun in his study of Weu T'mg-yiln^ fSMm 
(Chiigolnt 5(1056),19—iO), and in his fNo* 

16 in the Iwanami series on Chinese poetry, TofcyOp ]055}, to 
which are appended a discussion of and copious translations 
from the Hua-cAittt cAi. Jao Tsung-i includes in hia 

Pari I (Univer^sity of Hong Kong Press, 1303) i^otne sug^ 
gestivc infonnAiioa on early ij'Up 


A COLLOQUIAL SHORT STORY IN THE NO\TL 
CfJL\ P'lNG MEI 

by 

John L. Bi»uof 


A COLLOQULVL SHOUT STORY IN THE NOVEL 
CHIN F/VG J/E7 

Josh L. Bishop 

[The rahstuiw of thit wlide wm aret pn:teiitcd aJ a paper hefore the fifth 
anniiii meeting of The Fuj" Efisiem AssoemtioR nn April 1, lOSSj 

It IS a gi^R^rnlly kaowa fact that the Poveh Chin p'ing met ^ 
borrows as its pomt of departure m episode from Shui hu 
chaan :^0tW anil elaWnites the lives and destinies of the char¬ 
acters in that episode* To the best of my knowledge, it has not 
been pointed out that in chapters 9B and 0!) of Chin pHtig mei ia 
to be found one of the colloquial short stories contained in the 
collection Ku-chin k^o-^thuo ^ , a story entitled ** Hsin- 

ch'iao-shih Han \Vu inai ch'un-chTng ["Han 

Wu Sells Her Love in Newbridge *"]/ Not only do the outUnsi 
of the first half of the story appear as a subsidiary episode Ln the 
plot of the novel, but both texts show a paratlelisiu of phraseology, 
extending m passages that vsiy in length from four or five 
characters to forty or fifty. The parallelism is intemipted when 
cogencies of the plot of the novel demand additional or different 
details from those of the short story, and further variations occur 
in the names of some of the characters, as well as in orthographic 
variants and addiiionat colloquial particles. Between the two 
versions of Chin p*in^ 7nei~ which have come down to na there 
are still further deviations; but the extent of identical passages 
and the agreement ol narrative details arc pronounced enough 
to coitvince that here is a case of Hleraiy borrowing." 

Ku-e^m (SbjiiaidifcL, 1H73 fl. 

C*tfl Wkm ta'if-AiH ei f/i. (FbololithflgTiiphrt rcprmt of 

1017 editifla. SKuksliAl 1^.) 

h. C^m p'rtjp Dwi 1& (Tjpeset edilkril. n,p-. H. <!-) 

•Thrw riodcMin wtU lenre U drtEiOlljtrmtc Lbc dcfin of ijlflllwfctar affifiMag 

the tluoc tcaii. No. 1 cc^rnpAlti tlio falUawiDg (iji fCw-chin 4jiao-#Ap^ S.iM4 

0>) JiUt ^u-Auii 9^.S|i; (cj 7jit-pyni #S 15®- IViti 
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The inevitable question—which borrowed from which ? — is not 
easily answered, for it is impossible to date precisely either the 
story or the noveL It is tme that the eollectioOs Ktirckin hsiao- 
^luo was first printed m 16S0 or 16SL; * but this publication date 
merely represents the time when its forty stories, previously 
eidstiagf were issued as an anthology. The editofp publisher and 


pannLlwfiixBd lEltra repreoHiUnp tlia bhih tefctw, thft poAkaj/ifis jis.itipDKtl in Nd. 
Mtv ai rsalo*™; ftt) (b) iw«h: W «ASb, Ks. »1 U) 3.7^ (b) M tib; 

(e} Tq fiiciJitatc likgnimml af chAEwtefVi, thi; putu^uitkm lisnt In editifrai 

it dbninttcd. 

No. 1 

<b) I I I I ] 1 I n I I I M I ^ I ra i I I 

cc) I ] I I I I I I [ n I I I M i I M % I I 1 I I 

(b) I I I HtT 1 I il I 

(c) I I M I I I I I I 

No. 4 

(•) MtJjfti] «»A ^ 

(b) fsjt 1 »} I I ^ \ \ \ I ! ® M ! I 

(c) M I l I 1 I I u 1 I 1 I I I 1 I N 


No. 1 

M I I I I I I I M I I I I I I M I M 

(h) I I [ i IIS® I I I I I 1 I I I 

(OMNI I 1 1 1 i I I I i I ^ > 

(b) 1 1 I I ^ \ 

.. I mu I 1 I 

I9S3) IT. 
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owner oi tiie library from whkh tbe originals were taken bas been 
identified ns Fenc ^leng-lung editor and niitbor of many 

popular works aL the end of the Ming dynasty." Other stories 
in this collection are to be loiind in prior compilations dating from 
at least early Ming times * These versions in turn are believed to 
have been based on km-pm or printed versions of the 

prompt-books used by popular story-tellersp written versions of 
oral stories which began to be printed sometime in the late Sung 
or early Yuan period. It is very possible that the particular 
story with which we are concerned has a similar history, although 
no earlier version of it has come to light. It might, in short* 
have been narrated orally and committed to written form at any 
time between the eleventh century and 162L 

Chin p*ing mei presents a dating problem of a different sort. 
Obs-iously written by a single author, it shows no evidence* 
vestigial or conventional, of an oral tradition of telling 

as do other of the period. But the question h who was 

its author. The earliest mention of the work in the Shang-cheng 
of Yuan Hung-tao places the novel before YuAPf's 

death in IftlO. A more mformative reference from a slightly 
later work is to be found in Ku ch"u tm yen ®lBlil^ . The 
author, xSuen’ Te-fu , relates that in 1G(H5 he borroweil a 

■ SHiQ^folJk (Jd p " Ming-tai hiuo-iliifD * flUT'W 

fCbiaeic traiisktkn m Wanq Fu^'ikMn flj Esm , Chwtif-kno men-hw-Hf^ yn- 
chm SbuLgfui, ID30} '£3^4. F^or ^orli 

■odi m. bililiofiap1i7 of wurbi <■!, Jdhij OiHD-tm FetipC lV|HrH-R-]uii|| ti 

abeaff-p'iog ie^ cfa'Ji chu^ilhu ** ihjiirApU^ 

tMmi) ii-01. 

p'iftjP Coft^ Aui^rt f^^|lj$Sl 4 ^«iinpilHl by Hijkd Fecn fJttflE 
daring Uu- Clim/nrfi 4 ig USft-lMA). A pcitiiin diiMSTEnjil in Ji^pui 

hi! b«n umed W fepriiat, Tflikyc, li£0 uad Peip'inj, 1040. Anotlin- 

TWftVtjfTtd bs Oh I n il bjfcl bcm npHuted ai fK^tEEdlF im-cie-r the litlCk Fu-eA^'HAn|P /-aAfn dhi 
Ptip'ilVI* lOM- 

Ckiny^pn (jirprinlHl u ArkiwAiiW 

^ Shuiffh^i, low} wu CdHiklczcd. ■ ir^izipiliikiD of datCfc bill 

fr^ rmnt doiibtj on ihl^ dmthir ef. Yixhikawa K^^frce "§Jl| CKA 

xhuLaa tiyfi ■ in hii CAi^irJm rambtin non 

(Tdkyd, IGNiS} LUO-ilOc -illd JarafliAT PpuAeiCp Pop iilar NqfcEi in the- ColfertioP 
nf Cb'ien TMfigv’" AreAin Ot^Mfd 10 (1 .^£4, 

»Pkw irfo ronp pi^t (Biwifhil lew) ihin^ki Sife o'e fl} it. 
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complete copy of the novel Imm Yuan llung-taa's younger 
brother and made a tran^ript for bimaclf, whidi later in Stiduiw 
he showed to his friend Fekc Meng-lungn. The latter, delighted 
\vi\h. the novel, urged a printer to buy it; but SifF-N piously 
rerusiikg to take the moral responsibility for propagating such 
an iuimora] work, locked up liis copy. It is not deaf whether 
he relented or whether other copies were dreulatlngp but he adrU 
that a short time later the novel wus to be bought all over 
Suchow* In eDneluaion he reports having heard Lliat Chin p*ing 
7 nci w^ritten by a prominenl scholar of the Chia-ching 
period (15^^*1569) and that it satlrisseji aelmd events and per¬ 
sonages of that era/ 

From this reference it is dear that the authorship of Chin p^ing 
md was already a mystery a hundred years after its supposed 
time of composition. On the basis of the last hint by Sites' Tc-fu, 
several authors have been suggested, including Fexo Meng-lung 
hitiiself, but none has been substantinted. Therefore, returning to 
our two iBxis, external evidence yields notMng to settle Uie 
precedence of either^ beyond the inLonclusive fact that the com¬ 
piler of Kfi^rhm k^ao-^huo, Feng Itengdung, had read C/iin 
p ing mei some ten years before his story collection was printed. 

An Immediate supposition is that Feng may have abstracted 
a portion of the novel which he had found entertaining to form 
one of the stories in his anthologj'. It is true that one sloiy in 
a subsetjiient collecLion is knowTi to be his Tvork and others 
show evidence of restyling: by him;but internal evidence strongly 
supports the view that Feng could not have composed this par¬ 
ticular ksiaa=vhiw from incidents in Chin p In fact^ such 


* iSans-fm fSiA e/Hti^'aR ^ I* 14b-IS*. 

1 im indctlKl to Prflr«s«ir VAPfl Lkn-ihaiE fw U> « fyr^ 

labiUmtbUm of thh lb l3i«t nf the d|hly-eiiehl KHifli (cl'« i±it l1ll^-) 

in !hr novd. >.htr Vunff^ tfiieft JT^ 

SlrtWSM* bcith IbB tWrhinn CT Ften Ttitfi- 

'‘Onnpin. for rtoiniili, fpom Ct'm, fifi", foil* Ana-?** ll“ ' ^ 

iw™ . R«d ^n*kc bi { -HxlllTIStJfeffi) «Kl “Tlie amg <ift 

■Jn S.S) Tilh K^a-riUfi fcjialMliw 54 W«1 4- 
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evidence points to the conoliudoii that '* Han \Vu Sclbi Her Love 
m Newbridge is one of that group of stories which sterna from 
narration by marketplace story-tellers. 

Structurally the namitive shows its early origina In a formal 
introduction^ consisting of five abort sketches of past rulers who 
were addicted to feminine beauty, each sketch prefaced or con¬ 
cluded by a poem in seven-w'Ord iines^ Two of the latter are 
yung-shih poems by Hu Tseng AS It (c. 860) and another 
is a quotalion from To Chii-i, S Ch'ang hen k<> 

(“ Song of the Everlasting Remorse ”) “ The historical anecdote 
lit prose connected with each poem serves as a commentary to 
clarify the allusions in the verse. This entire rntrodueUen, with 
the exception of the poem and sketch devoted to Duke Ling of 
Ch'en parallels a [mssage in //^an-Ao i-shih ^ ^ 

where the identical poems and the same anecdotes in slightly 
difTerent phrasing occur juxtaposed in the same sequence* The 
narrative meihnd of these two examples conforms closely to 
the con veil tional pattern of alternating cryptic poem and explana¬ 
tory narrative prose to be found in such a work of curly vernacu¬ 
lar literature as Ch*uan-hmanff which exists 

in a Yiian printing/* Used to introduce a main story, it becomes 
a characteristic device in early hua-pen and one which presumably 
allowed the narrator to go on improvising historical parallels to 
the tale which was to follow until his audience reached priifitable 
proportions and at the same time hold the attention of early- 
comers. 

The remainder of the story contains an unusual Dumber of 
intrusious by the narrator in the form of rhetorical questions and 
of colloquies between narrator and audience, ff such rhetorical 

tiAsf ehu l?u r*cflj ^^ih t ||?£t Afl # (S«t^ 

Jb'aH H-) tib-lOfc; a.lOb. 

"Po .JUiHiAj (SKwRliii, IBli) liJSm. 

'■'IlrQaa^kv (Sm-jw pti-jfiiQ ed.) Cci'in eAi > E»4 b, 

"Rcprinl^d Jn riEiimiLe bjf |J» Coroinrrci*l Prtm, ShMBhBt. a. A. Fnr « ducMioil 

or t]» of I»™*, opKiAlly Uidk ^ Hn Ttrng, i„ aiHy y-mj-AiLi, rf. 

CbaW SBria “Chi«it.hai JU yunff-itlh Jiih- 

CFIT intie^a) uid J, I, CKVMr, Jr, " Pini-hai .ml ihc EiiHy HlsUirv of 

l3te SLi^knd CUL,** /4Q5 Tlfl9i|),iW.4Se. 
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devices are 4 survival from an earlier time of oral pneeentaldDR, 
they have come to be reiaiaed in a wTillcn versioo &s literary 
CORventions; but in this particular jrtory their extended use aud 
spontaneous quality differ markedly from their unima^ative use 
aa stereotyped fonuulae in Amo-^Awo of later composition. In 
addition, the stor^'^ is set in and around Linan, the Sou them Snug 
capital where the oml tradition of story-telling flourished most 
cstensively,” and uiimy ^peciiic tefetenees are made to local 
streets^ gates, markets and nearby villages, references which 
assume an audience's famUiarity with this localiied topography* 

The text of the story os preserved in Ku-ehin ksino-^fiiuD 
contains some unintelligible passages which can only be regarded 
as corrupted text*“ It is inconcci^^able that Fltxc Meng-Iung 
could have writteu such garbled prose, and its presence in his 
collection of stories even argues against any thorough editing on his 
part. In the matter of diction, the story veraion contains peculiar 
expressiuns^ the meaning of which must be determined fmm 
context or, in some instances, by recourse to siniilar calloqiiiallsms 
in Shui hu chuan or the Yuan dramas. Where such expressions 
occur in common passages, the Chin p'ing met text avoids them^ 
using either a more familiar term or an expanded phrase, the 
meaning of which is readily apparent/^ If these expresaiona are 
examples of wiinquial idiom which by Ming times had Ijecomc 
obsolete, it would be natural for the author of Chin ping 
to substitute more up-iondate Jnculions. It should also be noted 
that in parallel passages the text of the novel generally uses a 
more vernacular style with a greater number of coUoquial particles 
than does the jihort story* 

The plot as a whole confirms the supposition that the stoiy 
k an old one. Here is a combination tale of passion and retri¬ 
bution through a supentalural agenc 3 % specifically a Buddhist 
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one. In brief, Wtt Shan, li w^ell to-do young main, hjiving faUen 
to Ihe mercenary ^scheming of o young proistitute iiiuiied 
Chin-nii, m poi^sessod by the ghost of n Buddhist monk who has 
died under similar circunistances in ihe houses Possession 

takes the fotiii of s violent iDnesa by which the ghost mteniU to 
bring Wo Shan to hell to keep him campany. Ouly by a last< 
mmuLe confession on tlie part of the renegade and the appease- 
racpt of the ghost by Wn Shauns father, is he saved to enjoy 
more respectable pJeasureM of repentance and morabzing. ihc 
strong Buddhist element as well as the jusitapositioii of highly 
erotic material writh an avowred moral purpose are characteristic 
of a group of hMno-sfiiio which in other respects^ such as structure, 
diction and setting, show evidence of early origins. The plot as 
a whole haa structural unity^ the early half dealing with the 
seduetJon by Chln-nii and the latter half cuncemed with the 
wages of rin, both forming a well integrated and hnmogcneoiis 
narrative. 

Turning the light of such internal evidence on the Chin p'inj? mci 
version I we notice at once that only the first pari of the plot i$ 
used. The 3 U[>ematural agent of retributiun has been eliminated 
or has been ingeniously reduced to an episode In wblch a c-ertain 
local btiUy, “Tiger Liu,'" who is vety much alive* threatens the 
life of the hcro^ Ching-chi, The suppression of the -snpematirnil 
element which is itself characteristic of the cu^lloquial hmao-xhtio^. 
argues for the theory'' that the realistic author of Chin p*in§ foCi 
is the one who is adapting. Of course, all rhetorical interfjolations 
reminiscenl of oral presentation arc absent in this novel intended 
to be read. 

In n TOinpartsoii of the Iw'o versions designed to catch a narra¬ 
tive inconsistency in one which does not appHrar mconsistent m 
the other, the Chin p^in^j mei version yielded two definite examples. 
The first occurs w^hen Ching-ehi is compromised by the girl. \ 
prominenl Incident of the scene h the theft of the hero's gold 
hairpuit by whieh ruse the giri Ching-dii upstairs to her 

rooin^ Since he is all tcMi wiiling to comply w*ith her plan, the 
device seems somew^hat pointless. In the short-stoiy versioiit 
however. Wu Shan, di.'^gusled with the girUs hehaidor* is reluctant 
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to coc&CDt to her desigm; and her tbefl of his hairpin b funelional 
Ai a iDenns of gcLting hiui into ii coniprumbmg position nguinst 
his will. 

The seooad inconsisteiiL'y is a more dcduite one. After the 
preens scene a long interval elapses before the fqvers’ next 
meetkig. in the short atury the reason for the delay is Wu Shan's 
ghostly iJJueas. lu the novel it is the suspicion of the hero's wife 
that her husband is philandering and her restricting bis liberty. 
But illness U used as a pretext by Chidg-ebi to explain to the 
girl why he cannot come to her. Thereafter, however, in the novel 
this pretended illness is treated as the reality which it is in the 
other version. For cxoniple, when Ching-chi receives gifts from 
the prostitute, he explains them away as gifts from the manager 
of his wine shop who had heard be ivas ill. His wife believes this 
fiction, a fact which is odd, knowing as she must that he has not 
been ill. When he does go out, another member of his household 
warns him to lake a sedan chair lest he overtire himself, indirectly 
referring again to the imn-existent illness. But in the short story, 
since Wu Shan has been 111 in bed for two weeks, it is natural 
IhiiL his wife should IwUeve the lie aixml the gifts and the solicl- 
ludc that he not ovcr-excrt himself is exidicuhle. 

On the strength of internal evidence alone, therclore, it seems 
certain that the author of Chin p ififl mci has not only taken his 
prologue from SAui /*« chmn, but has incorporated into two of 
his final chapters a colloquial hfiao-shtio current in his day. The 
v'craion to which he hod access may not have been identical with 
that now found in Kit-citin Asiflo-jAmj, but the siniilarity of their 
common passages strongly favors the suppoBitlon that it was. 

Whatever value such a discovery may have lies In the light 
it can shed on the sudden appearance of a oovtI which in many 
respects was an innovation in Chinese fiction. While a series of 
prototypes can accouDl for the final veraidiis of .SAwi An cAuait 
and San-Aim chih ifen-i, such a realistic narrative of everyday life 
as C'Ain ping met has been regarded as an isolated and spontaneous 
creation. The presence in it of a colloquial short storj- sug^sts 
that precedents for the use of sublunary rather than legendaiy 
fictional material and for a realistic rather than formuhstic nnrra- 
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tive technique odat in the large body of onty & portion 

of which has probably survived in the three collectionB edited 
by Feng Meng-lung, In a certain group of love stories wi thin 
that genre are to be found narrative techniques which depend 
upon naturalistic dtaloguCp use of accurately dbserY'ed details of 
domestic lile^ and attention to the narrative logic of cause and 
effect in plottings techniques which the unknown author of 
Chin p*ing mei has employed with a greater degree of sophistica¬ 
tion and effectiveness. 

Rather than stress too much the assertion of literary borrow¬ 
ing with its Implied accusatipu of artistic povertyi we might 
better reemphasize the fact that there existed in Chinese vemacu- 
lar Iiteniture a comnton fund of narrative materials; taJes^ stories^ 
and historieal anecdotes^ upoa w^hieh dramatist, story-teller and 
novelist alike might draw without guilt of plagarisniH That the 
author of Chin p^Tig met followed tMs established precedent, does 
not detract from a truly great creation. Rather one must admire 
the ingenuity and fine craftsmanship with which he has incorpor¬ 
ated traditional material into the design of his essentially original 
novel and has left scarcely a joint to be discovered. If we were 
to feel that the artistic Jitaturr of f7/iin p*i7ig m^i was lessened 
fay such a discovery, we would also be forced to hiwef our esteem 
for such works m The Cantefbufy Tafej and many of Shake- 
SPEAKERS plays on the same grounds. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRE( TIONS 

Page note S, line 41 After Vun^-fm yueh-Ju mpply |i 
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SOME LIMTTATIOKS OF CHINESE FICTION 


John L. Bishop 
Harvard Univnersity 


One waiiderH what the Eeneral reading pdbUc has made of the tmnaktioiLa 
of traditional ChinoBo fietioa which have recently appeared Id liookAtuFeG^ in 
Kcvcral insLancea in paper-bound series uauallj devoted to up-to-date novels 
of viplencc: and vampires. Chinese colloquial hetum before the coming of Wcatorn 
infltirnces ccrtaiuly contains enough of both mtirder and adultery to give the 
average render a sense of literary familiarity ; but the Lhonghtful reader miuat be 
puzzled by an imdclkiable inadequacy, by a feeling of literary promise uiifui- 
filled^ to which even the student of Chinese stories and novcLs tnust confess- 
Uncousciously cooditiotied as are we all to the premises and achievements of 
European fiction, we cannot fiul to weigh this fiction of another culture in the 
same balance and find it vaguely wanting. In the fodowiDg pages I intend to 
iBobte several of the factor^ w^hich contribute to onr impression of disappoint¬ 
ment upon reading thaa® works which have long been a souire at delight to the 


Chiiicsio. 

In doling BOj I must admit to taking arbitrmily the fiction of the West aa a 
standard against which to measure works in a wholly unrelated literaturej a 
questionable procedure if used merely to arriii^ at a value judgment, but a 
jusLifiable method if used to locahie and appraiae the different dcvelcpment in 
comparable genres at two distinct litemtures. Western fictioUx moreover, has 
alwaya displayed n vitality wirich rnakee it an eminent enterion^ a vitafity whirh 
hns led to capacity for eKpfifimentatioTi, variation and theoiising extending down 
to thopreaeot day^ Noi fora century at least has the conviction prevailed in the 
West that novd is a novel, oa a pudding is a pudding, and that onr only 
business with it could be to swallow it/' Once emancipated from the stigma of 
Lmmornlity, European fiction gradually become rKrogtiisd as a justifiable form 
of truth, as valid as that offered by the hhatorian, the philosopher or the painter. 
Henry Jamefi'fl defonije of the art of fictian merely served notite on a slato of 
afFaire already brought about by the work of Jane Austen, Geoige Eliot and 


Dickens. 

W’ith the reerngnitioe of fietioii as a form of tnjth+ the reader s concept o 
fiction shifted from the romance and the tale to the novel and the story. He now 
expecits, how^ever uneonsciouRlyt in such literary forms a writer's personfu, con¬ 
sistent view of life, and he expreta ob a cuiu^omitant, a personal an consistent 
literary style. In other words, he tfikes fur gnuited on the lowest level ^ hw 
reading some Hf'gtee of liienuy rcalianit some ju'i^unicy in the description t o 
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behavior of human beings ae individuAls in conformity or in conBic^t with a 
plausible aocial environment^ and on the higher levels of bis reading he Iqnks for 
some degree of philoeophicoi realism by whieh the author’s pet^md judgmcfit of 
a social condition or of a human problem la made clear. The reader of hctioii^ theu^ 
unleaa he eonfibes himself to the watered-do wo and sugar-coated jnutatlona 
which inevitably swarm in the wake of those original w^arke that appear like 
revelations, wishes not only to be diverted by '^'Hes like tcuth'^ but to be edified 
by a personal vialon of tnitb seen throu^ the medinin of liee or fictions. If we 
accept this concept of fiction, it seems tq me that the traditional colloquial fiction 
of China is limited in two n^pects: the one a limitation of narrative convention, 
the other a limitation of purpose. 

Perhape one should not distiugukh so boldly between style and content, be¬ 
tween form and function. Recent ciitidsm insists that what is tube said inevila- 
bly shapes the roanner in which it is soid^ But the point 1 to make is fhat 
in the Chinese ficilob we are difieuasjng this integration is imperfect^ that in fact, 
primitive narrative coziveatioaB were retained long after the narratives had 
begun to change in scope and purpose, and that new^ themes were forced into old 
molds to the detnmeot of the final product. 

lliese primitive convendons stem from an earlier period when colloquial 
fiedob was part of an oral tradition of Liteorature. From scattered references in 
T^ang and Sung sonreea^ and from desenpdona df tho two capital citieB of the 
Sung dynastyp" it ie clear that the rrwketplaee storyteller was a common social 
institution with well-established troditiona in those periodB^ iJ indeed, he has 
not alwaya been a feature of Ctuni^ urban soeiety. Faced with the problem of 
entertaiiimg an audience, constantly coming and going, il literate yet shrewd ss 
are those who rely on the eiddence of things seen and heard, rather than read, 
he ev'olved in the course of time a narrative genre which solved that problem. 

Drawing for his materials upon historical njcordu, Buddhist and Taoist 
hagiographies, tales in the hteraiy language, and even celebrated local scandals, 
he was guided by at Least one common criterion,—^jensatiDnalism^ either super¬ 
natural, muiderous or seruoj. These materials he elaborated^ giving to the terse 
originals a wealth of naturalistic, but nonetheleea fanciful detail, calculated to 
convince hia auditors of the plausibility of what was tnherently incredible. 

The form in which these stories were presented to the Hstening public had 
several charoetoristic features. They were rntroduced by a prologue in w'hich 
anecdotes and poems related to the theme of the maiii stoi^^ were strung nut 
until the audience reached proGtablo proportions. Poetry was frequently intrEs- 

* T|4*Ii C3b‘«Mignihilr, Yu-j^nQ ita-UMf [SuppUmtnl iks Kv miMCtHotUQh 

4: Ha in trV 66 of B'vjm Aim Sn ShLh^, c4iA-iEtn^ [Lifi^or^ 

of Tun^-;>^ob 6. 

•The prinelpAl deacTijUicm# ms; Meng YOu-Im', Ttijig-chiny mtnff hm tw* [IfiniwriH 
d/ tK* tatttTH tfopiJoJ], 7b in (*’* a of Nii Tt-wen^, cAt- 

•Amj- [Thm p/ Mjnfof], lOn-l, in UW I of Lien.-i’int Mkih erh (Aui*,-; Chou Mi', 
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dueed into ibe reritpj, prohubly with ftcccunpnniTnent.* * OiigioeUly EFuph 

vei^ea nrny had an Integral funelioo in ihei sitniy; later they served as a 
CQtnmeiltary, a verification, a mEsans qf delaying a rfimaii or merely as an elU' 
beUiuhment. The narrator felt free to intrude iii his nwn pefBon into the story, 
teeturing his auditors on some moral problem raised by the plot, ansvi'ering 
questions which be assumed to be in their miiidst even exliiblting to tliem some 
tour de force of iiarrative logjEr which they mighL liave iniseed. Charaptena in the 
story were often made to recapittilate the plot for the liennRt of late^comefs io 
the audience. The narrative style relied greatly on the use of dialogue lo ad¬ 
vance tbe plot; and presumably such A iftyle allowed the stoiyteller to dif¬ 
ferentiate tpeakera in a Hemi-dramatis: fastuoti. Also dose to theatrical technique 
is the manner in which the movements of characters am meLiciilously described, 
so that by recording thdr sittings, risEinga, bowings and the likc^ we retsln a 
constant and clear picture nf the scene, iJistly^ the gtoriea are limited in length to 
whftt the attention span of a listenkig audience might comfortably endure. In the 
few surviving examples w^ete we have stories which were presented in tn^o in¬ 
stallments or fewi*, the break occurs at a point of high suspense in the plot and 
thus ensures the return of the audience at the ne^t. session, Tn gcneml, tbcM 
Stories betray the narmtor's concern with using such convent ions with the bighoflt 
degree of cr^tsmansbip rather than any Interesrt on hk part in adnpring Ihe old 
or inventing new narrative devices to fit same partirulaf titory. 

At this point I must confeas that there are no verbalim rwoidin®! of a Sung 
storvteOer's rwital. The characteriaticB of his style just enumcrnlod have been 
dmwn from Iftter written ?eiHioti8 of hiit stories, veraiotB which ippeared in 
printed collections durins the Ming period* hut w'hicb unquestionably cjcisted 
in written form in YOan mid Sung times. What is of iiit^r^t is the fflet 
that during these eenturifia of development from an oral to a written genre^tho 
oral eonventioriM pendsted to flUch a dcigrec in versions designed to be rad. ^ ith 
the coiiservatiflin cbaracteriatic of Chinese literetuie, these once fimcUou^ 
literary devices have been letained as unessential literary clieiAs, .W sort rf 
RUthar-s commejitao' on the story he b relating, their cumulative effect la to 
destroy the illufflon of veracity wUcb naturalistic plot details attempt to erwte. 
and the rotention of such conventioM has impeded the development d a realistic 
narrative technique towani iU ultimate goal of producing an cffwi d at tualily, 

. at Ibe mtiej!. nasd are * f"™ nripnalty Bi#ofisl«d wiili mailEal t^om- 

panhneal Thn CUW to hit OCeoil.ptnl»t before e»ch p~« h*™ tllll survived 

in the text of one story, I'liof-iien', rASiia d'iiw »Aoo ■ludi'el 
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wwA to orfmonjiA irorWli and H»inir-rA<* in 1021 lW5, and HlWoiiil are 

edited and piibli8l.nl w o srriii. by Feng Mcog lunB- in 10*i. iwo, «ia 
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digreseionij on the prci^ epic in Totn J<me» and Thaekerfly'fl more 
Intimate mtruaiona into hl 9 novels have called forth similar eritiuLsm in the 
West. 

So far 1 have spokert only of eoUoquial short stories as they have beeri pre- 
ser^^ed in the and other antholcgies of the Mkig period. While tliis 

genre was developing during the Sung and Yuan periods, the coUoquiai novel ^vas 
also evolving by a proeeaa of ae^retion from groups of biioh short iiarrarives^ 
poesibly combined dramatic versiona dealing with a couLmun psendo- 
hLeitoricaL episode.* * But the surv ival of eonvontions uflcd by oral narratafs is atih 
evident in these novels. Prose is mixed with verse and dialogue is used exten¬ 
sively. Chapters, still called hui, usually end at a climax; and the reader ia urged 
in ft stereotyped formula to hear what happens in the next instaJlment. 

Probably the most, notabte influence c# its early orlpns on the novel and one 
most disturbing to the W'estem reader is the heterogeueous and episodic quality 
of plot. In Shui-hu-chtian^ he is expected to follow a story involviiig lOS hemea, 
over a third of whom have a major role, and in S<m-ku& ckih ym-t^ he must cope 
with the shifting fortunes and myriad adveeitureo of the rulers and mihtaiy 
leaders of three warring slates. Not rince the Arthurian romances; and Malory 
have Western readers been entertained with such a plethora of characters and 
incidents w ithin the coiifiiiea of a single litcrarj^ work, lliese accretive novels, 
then, retain the meticulous narrative style of their original materials, a style 
which is preoccupied with surface neahty, presenting to the r^er a clear visual 
picture of outward appeamnee and mo^^nient and a \Trbatim account of dia¬ 
logue- In addition, the atmeture of their plots is mflrkcd by episodic variety^ 
bound by a tenuous unity of hletorical or pseudo-hifitodcft! thcrnc. 

In the subsequent fletion of the jViiug period, writers of novels and short storiefl 
accepted the narrative conventioriH pf the Son-yffi colloetions and the 
cAua^t. Aside from an inherent litcraiy^ conservatism, they probably had an added 
motive m domg &o: the need for the litonitua to conceal any connection with the 
vulgar bterature. In an atmosphere where fiction in the colloquial langua^ was 
eonsidered almost a defiLement of the long-treasured and esoteric art. of w^riting, 
few members of the EWiholarly ^lite could risk being known m compilerH of a 
version of popular fiction or as auLhocs of a now epecimen in any of its genres. 
Use of the coilectiT-ne, traditional style of the story loUerj therefore^ served as an 
excellent means of preserving anonymity. 

The result of this fact ie, to the Wf^tem reader, a curiuiis absence of person¬ 
ality in the style of such fiction, a mouotonous preoccupation with ^^stoiy^^ 
rather than wdth an individual mode of telling the story. Chines fierion for this 
reason has no Cervantes, no Richardson, no Jane Austen, who, relying to be sure 
on the work of pfederessors, nevertheless gave the literary forms they found at 

* A the rough atiidy of the developtEKipt of one inch oawl \s RicliB.fvi G. Irwjn'ii The 

Kpoluiifni of a ChinUe SouaL (Cambrarige^ Mass., IDSS). 

* TnLiubtioiui; Jl. JftB’kson, WaUr Margin (abrid|^} (Lobdoa, lfl37)| Pearl Buck, 

.WiM Are Bmfhr.rt (Ni?w York, . 

? Trojialfltirm: C, Ji- -Taylor, San Kiii> &r ^riuni» »/ the Kin^dnmW 
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band & tum in a cetv dirMtion or added new depth ioiti^L, even a new dimen' 
tiion tiD he afterwards iuiioeiated w'ith Lhai rurm. 

Chin p’ing rrurt,* a novel written in the abiteenth ecntiiiy wbirh ta for the moat 
part an originai produclian by a auii^le band, dlualTateK tbia limitation. Ita 
unknown author has laken a narrative form coniRinn among tmditiutial nlrort 
storiea, the exemptury tale in whieh the ultimate peiialties of a life of iliaiipatjon 
are presented by graphic Uluotratiou. Ho liaa, hon'ever, expnndiHl ihi* iLcme by 
tracing the spread of morel laxity within a targe family unit and ultimately among 
more duatsnt family eonnecljonfl. The originality of his work lies not bo much in 
the novelty of this theme os in tlie mtLgintnde of ita illustnrUon. Hy extending 
moral retribution beyond the limit of the iodividual aitiner to tlie faiuily and, by 
implication, to society as a whole, he has introdueed an innovation into the 
genre of fiction. While to a limited extent the innovation is prepared for by the 
large canvas of social forees at work which Siim-ku*eAtHni presents, the earlier 
novel does not antieiputc the niasterly depiction of domestic life in all its c(^- 
plicated detail which is one of the principal attractions of CAin p'lBtf nun. 

In style and narrative technique, on die other hand, CAiw p’inp m«i ia indis¬ 
tinguishable from the fiction which precedes it- It coatinuca quite naturally and 
without a noticeable variation in style from the iSAur-Au-cliiHin incident which is 
its point of departure. Furthermore, a coUeniuial diort storj* embedded in one rf 
ita later chapters' is stylistieally itidistingiiishablc from the context in which it 
appears. In other words. Chin p'ing mei employs roost d the inept iiarraUve 
conventions of earLer fiction, except obvious mtnMicma by the narrator, and 
binds together a wealth d looeely fdatod episodm, giving these a « 

homogeneity by iU implicit unity of theme. To the WWejn reader its fi^ effert 
d satiety with the carnal life ia a result d an oi-erwhclming accumulatmii d 
incident rather than d the careful sdectioo of telling narrative dotailfl. Ti et it la a 
tesTimonial to the fine craftsmansliip d traditional narrative technique that, 
despite its wooden aud imperaonal stylo, the novel conies a high degree d con¬ 
viction in its details and on irresistible impact m its entirety, 

Multiplicity d detail, striving to reproduce the social macrocom rathw ^ 
to explore the human micmcosni, appears to he a ^ractenstic d ^e« 
fiction inherited from the accretive methods by wdeh its i^tetypa 
is the rare novel in Western literature-IFar and 

come to mind-which altempia the panoramic social picture of Sfit«-ka-c/ii«m, 

Andh^ characteriirtic d Chinese fiction disturbi^ to the 1)S ^ 
the mingling d naturalism and aupematuralism «thu. 
requirement d unity d effect nr impresrion within a single n^ 
prevailed in Wedem literature. If a novel or stmy is to 

demands to know this from the start and to have the toned fantaiy mamtained 

.Tran-lstiea:rCtsmeat Egertae. 7*. f-f" ^ 

Chin Pin, J/«. TU .4d ""* “-“f *» 

L. Bbtaip, "A Ccllcquial aor. Story in the Novel Cfc- Plsf 
XVU (D«. 1954), 
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cormstently. His wiUIng EUapenaon uf dialwUef viiriea greatly in degree, if not m 
quality, when rendinK for example ViUeh and Vanitj/ Fair. The inten'ention of 
gboata nr deities into a perfectly mundane flequcnce of events disturbs not o^y 
his sense of iltuxion but his standmtl of literary pruprioty. When, mi the other 
hand, he opens and t>efdiii5 to read of a rock which became 

and ga'v'e birth to a stone monkey, he ia prepared to accept all of the delightful 

fantasies wliich foUuiiv. , , 

It may l>e argued that to theawiely for which these fictions were wntteri, there 
was no iiicongniitv in the mingling of fl«=h and blood with ghosts and gods, and 
benre no violation of piauflibility. But it is apparent dial at leant by -Ming tima 
a dehnile rationahain had begun to make ito appearance in fiction. While the 
legendary story of exemplary behavior and supernatural marvels eontinuea to be 
repeated, it is the love story or orotic narrative with u dom<stic setting m which 
creative effort is centered. Even in the material of the A’an-yen coUectimiH we can 
observe the precesi by which the love element in some lale of wonder has begun to 
be expanded with realistic detail until its length is out of all proportioD to that of 
the matrix story atid its naturalistic style out of keeping with its original con¬ 
textCftia p’fnp rftrt is an excellent example of this trend. Except at the end 
where the visioiia conjured up by the myatcrioua Buddhist priest point up the 
moral Hgnificance of a soerain^y immoral story and except for the appearance of 
Wu Ta’s ghost retained from Sftut-hu-cAuan, aL marvcla have been carefully 
suppressed, even where borrowed materials suggest their uae. 

The tendency toward rationalism ia fiction can be seen very clearly in the 
anonymous preface to CAiu-tu ch’i-Aruiin^ \Wandert 6ld and newl, a late Ming 
anthology of Stories selected from the San-i/m. The author of the preface felt 
that some explanation of the character c/i*( for “strange or wonderful iu the 
title was needed, "Strange" to him means not the impossihlo hut the unusual, 
not that which violates natural or human principles, but that which on rare oc¬ 
casions exactly confonus to them. Marvels Ui him are thoee paragons of constancy 
to the cardinal human inrtuea recorded in history and romanticized in popular 
fiction. In the preface he attempts to ahift the focus of attention from the miraplesj 
and ghostly visitations in many uf the stories to tho exemplary heroes of a few uf 
them. But his rationalisation alao implies that the newer, more naturalistic love 
story, recording as it do«» striking lapses from exemplary behavior, has in this 
type of “Btrangeneas'* a moral value. 

* But Chinese fiction, while partially developing a naturalisrie method, never 
wholly accepte its obvious coneomitant, a naturaliaLic and purely human view 
of life. Always behind the plausible interplay of human emotions, hmnan acts 
and consequences, bea the assumption of supernal forces directing the ultimate 
fate nf the characters. In tiie brat of the naturalistic stories a high degree of 
coincidence has taken the place of supernatural intervention: but in many of 
these stori® and novels the religimis macliuiory U deliberately exposed at the 

w TraasIsLiona ; Ajtliur Wsley, Monktjf Csbridgsiil (New \ork, 1943) jTiisstliy Rithsrds, 
A Miaitim toRiartn (piirtisl, with suminsries) (ShsnghAi, 1913). 

Forexunpin, see Kii-rAi?i Arioe'iAus, 1,3,3S; wad Hsisfl-fWA A*»p-ve», IS. 
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end. \^Tien el clwftcler dwlarts that a certain event is the result of kartuftp \vs are 
preparwl to aerept ^iiis as a sodal canvcntian debased almost to a figure of speech 
and do not allow it to influetiee our understanding of the plot. When, howem, 
the narmtor himMf concludes so excellent a storj" ns "The Ring'^ in ChHn^ 
p^ing xhan Vang hmi-prn with an ecplaaation that the whole of the tnigic ^ 
quonco wc have just itncepled imagiiifitively as true, Li really the r^iilt of bad 
karma sLerELtiung from previous bcamationa of the two main charactered when ho 
says Ln effect that the developuient of tlie trag;ic situation all the time been 
wholly outfdde the power of the kero and heroine to control or altern the Western 
reader feeLa that ho has been Imposed upon and tricked. In the same way he 
objects being harrowed hy the troubles of Teas of the D'UrbemillEa while 
being Idd all along that they are merely a cruel jest on the part of the Im¬ 
mortals. Grai^ted that karma is an alien belief in the West, I j¥uapect that even 
the Ckijiese reader who may have accepted the explanation as religiously sound, 
will DuverthelesB, feel an ajosthotio disappoLntinent at its uimeceasary u*e in such 
a literary context. 

If the principle of ultinmte motivation in Chinese fiction is ambiguoiLs, ita 
moral purpose ia equally bo. Much of its traditional narretive materiaE is frankly 
pornographic or immoral In nature,^ and much of what remains is amoral in¬ 
asmuch as it unconsciously pictures a world governed not by the monU order of 
philosopher or priest h hut by the operation of blind chance. The onus of im* 
morality by which fiction was traditionally regarded in China aa detrimental to 
the morals of society, Ib^ theneforEt not entirely without juBtiheation. To cir¬ 
cumvent criticism by Confucian ofl&cialdom^ writers Btressed the value of fiction 
Bs moral inatmetion and missed no opportunity to include haimheH on the Con^ 
fucian virtues and thus provide a specious pedagogic function which is wholly for¬ 
eign to such Etcnituie. The resul t is a marked contradiction between the avowed 
and the implicit moral purpose which destroys that integrity we expect of good 


fiction. 

in the matter of character piotrayal, another contrast between Chmese and 
Western fiction is apparcnt+ Bothliteraturea attempt realistic portrayals of Bocial 
types and the dlfffurencei between them is one of d^roe. Both exploit dialogue imi a 
means of differentiating ckaractei' and caste. The novel of the Wet, however, 
explores more thoroughly the minds of chsiactere, and long familiarity with this 
realm has made poaslble whole novels which are confined to the individual mind 
alone, such as thoee of Virginia Woolf and James Joyee. But to the 
novelist, the mental life of his fictional charseters is an area to be etiterrd only 
bricRy when necesaarv^ and then wilh timidity. For this reason, his abikty to 
exploit one of tho chief concerns of lealistic fictioiit the discrepancy betvreeti ap¬ 
pearance and reality, is severely Mmited snee he can rarely show tis t e rp 
variance between ivhftt is said and what is thought. * j i,- 

The writer of colloquial fiction, in spite of his keen eye for mevetnent M 
ahatp HIT for tho speech of dnily lifo> curiously deficient in daicnptJon ^ 
manner wteb require a constant and subjective 

imaginofy charactere. Translators won notice this lo^k m the invariable use of 
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taa^ df jpLek^ to Introdiicre all apiserhea. Thia ndn-Dopxmittal often leaved 

the enduing apeecb utterly cdUiries or ajnbiguqua in tone. When in Engli^i du^h 
a Btatemeut aa ^'1 ain going bgi%^en onotiaiml eoior bj the verb which folloiiVSi 
aa am soing/ ahe grumbled;'^ am goiiig/ ahoinmnuated-" " i am goitigp’ 
ahe fiighedi '* or acn going/ she screamed;" the Chinese narrator gi^’^e^ no 
hint of the emotion impUcit in each speech beyond that which the speech it^lf 
suggests. As a result, even the m^y, supple and vital dialogue, which is oite cf the 
strong points of colloquial fiction, sometimes has the quality of monotone to the 
reader conditioned to the aubttc overtones suggested by the stage diroctioLua in 
Western fietiom 

Thb limitation of paychalqgieal analyfib—which is w^hat in general terms it is 
—see™ to be related to a Hocial factor inhuential in the devdapment of Chinese 
fletiGn, and that is the absence of an aristocratic-fetniulne tradilicm in this braTich 
of iiterature. 1 think moat histoiians of French Uterature would agree that the 
ps>chalogical pereeptiveness of the French novel can be traced to the influence 
of Mme. de La Fayette and j^HIe. de Seudi!ry as well as their many contempK)- 
rariea. Certainly the hulk of Etiglish Eetianfrom the seventeenth century into the 
nineteenth W'as the w'ork of women—nnt thoac novels w'hich are read today^ but 
those which were widely admired at the time and which prepared the way for the 
Work of Richardardflon and his succresiioira. Change ter ietic of thi« feminine and 
quite often aristocratic tradition is a preoceupation with minute aiialyids of 
emotionH and probing of mental attitudes. In a wholly nnrelated literature^ one 
has only to think of the Qtnji mo7iog(Uarf^ by Lady MurasakI for a strikiTSgly 
similar cjxample of psychological sensitivity in the work of a woman and one 
associated with a Bhelteried and highly sophiiitlcated court dmle. 

Whether the Chinse civil service system, roatneting the growth of a permanent 
aristocracy isdaled from the world of action, or whether the absence of women 
wiitera in cithar the literafy language or colloquial genres of ectioii, are factora 
wliich ran account for the pj^chulggicol iminatutity of charactematiDn in 
novels, is a thesis I am not prepared to defend. a theme for speculation and 
study, however, it would be of value in apparaiamg the rhamcter of the Chinese 
novel. Any such speculation muat take into account the one isolated specimen 
of psychological sophisticatiDn, Hung hu m€ng,^ and determine its relationahlp 
to the main stream of Chinese fiction. 

From the preceding remarks it flliould be evident that the genesis of a realistic 
fletion in China and in Europe had many features in common: appeal to a loader 
class audience uninterested in a past classical tradition; material which in revolt 
to that tradition was earthy and 9ensatio[ial instead of intellectual and re¬ 
strained; and a narrative style that was sensuaus rather than symbolic, ob¬ 
servant rather than contemplative. Yet in spite of the similar origins. Western 
fiction, freeing itself early from the odium of itomonibty and confining itself to 

“ Trfuuljiticm; Arthur Wktey, Thi Tatt (B«tQD, 1927-03), 

TTWfJiliticma: H. Buicroft July, ffus? Lou SFf, The of thw Mtd Chamber 

fl Chium (pwtial) {Loudon, Chf-chfin Wm*. Bream of ike Htid Chamber 

{partial, with iiiiiuitar>^> (N^m York, 1913). 
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the irolm of tmujcUne f*ct, iraa able tn progress furtheir in the diosen diioction 
and ei^lure poeablo byrDsas. Chinese fiction, on the other hand, eattsUntiy 
defending its right to eadst, hampered by anachronktic materiala and stylistic 
conventions, and unable to face fiankiy the dimction in which it tended, Lnvded 
more alnwly and fitfully along the eamc road toward realism until the influ 
of Western models b^an to befelt at the end of the nineteenth century. 

In^ concluding, 1 hope my main intention has been clear. Despite the inevi- 
tabihty of a value judgment, that intention has not been to disparage a great 
traditi^ of fiction in China, but rather to further in the general reader an 
appreciation of ita works in translation by suggesting what he must not expect 
of it. Understanding and accepting its unfamiliar conventiona, he will find in ita 
wo^ much profit, diversion and an admirable craftsmanship in the art of story¬ 
telling. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Page 446. note 13, line 3: For (New York, 1914) read fNew 
York, lOfiS) and add Franz Kuhn, HreafR of the ited Chamtier 
(tr. by I'lorence and Isabel hlcllugh. New Yoric, 195R}, 
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